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Nursing Bottle 


Next best to mother’s 
nursing. Baby takes naturally to 
the Hygeia Nursing Bottle. The 
broad, yielding Hygeia Breast, 
with its “hidden shield” that 
renders it uncollapsible, is the modern, natural and 
scientific nurser. 

‘The Hygeia bottle, or, more correctly, cell, is a wide- 
mouthed, easily cleaned glass receptacle, made in 8-oz. 
and 10-oz. sizes. Hygeia Nursers are sold by good drug- 
gists and by us direct for 35c postpaid wherever no dealer 
can supply. 


Write for “Babies,’’ A Helpful Book 


written to help mothers rear better babies, ‘Tells how, 
when and how much to feed, gives good advice about 
weaning, and illustrates all Hygeia nursing devices. It’s 
Free. Ask for it on a post card. 


Hy geia Nursing Bottle Company,1347 Main St.,Buffalo, N.Y. 


DOCTORS—W rite for complimentary book of cards entitling every 
new baby to one Hygeia Nursing Bottle, Free. 
MOTHERS— Ask the physician who will attend you if he has secured 


the above book yet. 








When Boats) Was Sacred 


EVEN vestal virgins tended the 
ever-burning sacred flame of 
Vesta in ancient Rome. 

Absolute cleanliness was one of 
their religious obligations. “Their 
house, which was maintained by 
the State, contained baths of sur- 
passing beauty and luxury. 

A most important feature of the 
toilet, as well as of every great 
Roman household, was the use of 
fine oils—apparently palm and olive. 

The utter luxury of the Roman 


Palmolive 


In hard water or soft, hot water or cold, 


quickly. It imparts a smooth, clear complexion, and adds that touch of 


charm unknown to any other soap. It is 
P l li Sh —the Olive Oil 

aimolive ampoo Shampoo— 
makes the hair lustrous and healthy, and is ex- 
cellent for the scalp. It rinses out easily and 
leaves the hair soft and tractable. Price 50 cents. 
N. B.—If you cannot get Palmolive Cream or Sham- 
poo of your local dealer, a full-size package of either 
will be mailed prepaid on receipt of price. 


B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Canadian Factory: B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Ltd. 
155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ont. 


bath is today enjoyed by the more 
than two million women who use 
Palmolive Soap. 

In this delightful form, palm and olive 
oils are most perfectly blended. 

Those who use Palmolive daily find 
there is nothing else quite like it for cleans- 
ing and soothing even the tenderest skin. 
It leaves the skin smooth, firm and white 
and protected against irritation. 

Palm and Olive Oils give Palm- 
olive its delicate color. Naught else is 
needed. ‘The natural delightful fragrance is 
a veritable breath from the Orient. re 








And the price is only 15¢ a cake. 


Palmolive lathers freely and 
very hard—does not waste. 


° 
Palmolive Cream 
cleanses the pores of the skin 
and adds a delightful touch after 
the useof Palmolive , 
Soap. Price 50 cents. 
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“Oh! Save It—Save 
The Big Taste!”’ 


OR what would any picnic be without the tantalizing taste 
of Underwood Deviled Ham spread in sandwiches of fresh 


white bread? 


“Save your next | 


| c Or “partynic with d Underwood sand 
wiches. Try, too, mouthwateriz g U nderwood on 1 The tan 
Little Red Devil Recipes tell how to make many *‘hungrifying ily-prepared 
home dishes. Free. Just mention grocer’s name and say whether he kee 
Underwood. Or send 1Sc. for economical trial can, Makes 12 big sandwiches. 
It your grocer doesn t keep Underwood, ask him to put it in. He'll ladly 


do it. Ask him to-day 


Try Little Red Devil Rec ipe No. 55; For a Hot-Weather Luncheon 
Jeat one cup Cream st tt; add two large can Underwood Deviled Ham. 
Mix thoroughly with I ¢t Abie poonful granulated gelatine dissolved in half-<« up 


hot water. Turn into cold timbale cases; Chill and serve on crisp lettuce leaves. 


Wittiam Unperwoop Company, 64 Furtton Street, Boston, Mass 


UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 


“Branded with the Devil, but Fit for the Gods” 
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The New 


Kodak Jr. 


With all 
the Kodak 


refinements 


ASY to operate, and so thin and compact that it 


is pocketed without inconvenience. 


Equipped 


with new Kodak Ball Bearing shutter with cable 


release, for time and bulb 


of 4 and 4 with No. 1, and for 4, 4 


exposures, and for speeds 


and 136 of a 


second with No. 1A. New style back, easily re- 


moved for quick reloading. 


Choice of meniscus 


achromatic or Rapid Rectilinear lens; has automatic 


focusing lock; collapsible, 


tripod sockets. 


reversible finder and two 


. P mus : : : eo me 
No. 1, size of pictures, 214 x 314 inches, meniscus achromatic lens, $ 7.50 


Ditto, with Rapid Rectilinear lens, 
No. 1A, size of picture s, 
Ditto, with Rapid Rectilinear lens, 


1 


ox 4!4 inche 


9 00 


: : ; 
S, Meniscus achromatic lens, 1.00 


11.00 


Catalogue free at your dealer's or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuester, N.Y., Vhe Kodak City. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Castle adel 9h 
Are Going to Teach You the New Dances Ugly Things Made Beautiful? 





a 


mre 


HE readers of THE LAprEs’ HoME JouRNAL will be F YOU do, send us pictures that we can publish. 
delighted to know that Mr. and Mrs. Castle will per- It may be a house changed in its exterior from the ugly to the simple 


| and beautiful, or any room in the house; a barren schoolhouse or a church 
to a spot of beauty by the right planting of shrubbery and trees; an ugly 
city lot to a garden; a city or country back or front yard from a pile of 
rubbish to a garden; a street; an ugly fence—anything that has been 


sonally instruct them—through the pages of this magazine— 
in those charming dances that they have been developing 
this summer and that will bedanced in Castle House, New 


York, and throughout America next winter. Mr. and Mrs. || changed from something ugly to something beautiful. 
Castle have had taken, for exclusive and sole publication in We want to show, in pictures, how ugliness can be changed to beauty 
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in any way; and we will pay 


THE LAptes’ HOME JOURNAL, photographs of each separate ; 
J rT y 3 P $100 For the Best Examples in Pictures 
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Ty, step in their new dances, and on two facing pages, beginning - Dp: % 
NA iti iS i S Poe 8 75 For the Next Best Examples in Pictures NY 
“4 in a forthcoming JOURNAL, the photographs of the first of 50 For the Third Best Examples in Pictures Ny 
t Ly 
vy 7 + ~ ~ ¥e . ~ - aed bs » 7 j +) 
04 these dances will be published, together with such simple . 25 For the Fourth Best Examples in Pictures Ny 
N4 and accurate descriptions of the various steps that any 20 For the Fifth Best Examples in Pictures NZ 
7 | : ‘ is . é " . Wee | ° ° ° 4 
Ny JOURNAL reader may follow and practice them. All the prizes will be awarded—the United States Postal Rules Na 
4 Of this original and exclusive feature of THe JOURNAL require this. We will purchase additional pictures at liberal rates. S4 
M4 Mr. Castle writes: But we must have a photograph of the ugly place or object exactly NY 
ks gen Soave a as it was, and a photograph of the place as it was beautified and is now; 4 
e “Although for many years dancing has been the chief social diver- exactly the same place or the same object. In other words the place, | # 
AS sion of the civilized world it has today gained public attention to a house, barn, schoolhouse or whatever was made beautiful must be shown | as 
AN greater degree than ever before, and provided that a proper standard of in at least two photographs: in one photograph before it was beautified | fa 
aS dancing is maintained I believe that its popularity will prove to be for and in the second photograph after it was beautified. One view without | AN 
AN the good of all. In many of the dances that have been popular in the the other isof no use. A brief description should accompany the pictures. | AS 
aN past there was so much of beauty that, in view of today’s renaissance of Let the photographs be as clear and sharp and as large as possible. | As 
Am the dancing spirit, it has seemed to me fitting to modernize and revive _ | We cannot return rejected photographs: those will be carefully destroyed: ry 
| P ° Pe > ck ° a eicike a = — bd chr : « P - ny 
uN | them, with such variations from the originals as our experience has made kindly do not ask us to make an exception to this rule. Send as many aS 
ral possible. The first dance, therefore, that I shall present in THe LADIES’ | examples as you choose so as to reach us by October 15, to Db 
4 Home JOURNAL will be the polka, modernized. The second dance will be | THE PrizE EpIToR y 
bd our variation of the gavotte, anda thirddanceI amas yet unable sharply | Tue LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL NZ 
‘ - - . . . . - or | _ . . . 
wy to define, for it will be a combination of steps from several dances. | Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Ny 
v4 | RY 
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j Our Harrison Fisher Cover Prize Awards in Bird-House Contest | 84 
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4 HIS month Mr. Harrison Fisher has made a most attractive picture for the IRST Prize, $50—Dr. Henry B. Knox, California. Second Prize, $35—L. J. Ww 
4 cover of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. The man, who is studying the road _ Germann, ¢ Jhio. hird Prize, $25—Albert Crescent, New Jersey. _ Fourth fi 
x map, appears to be in doubt which road to take, and one of the girls is trying Prize, $15—W. R. Stoner, New York. Fifth Prize, $10—Walter E. Malin, Ohio. AN 
4 to help him decide. The other girl does not seem to care very much—but is it _ Somany photographs of attractive and practical bird houses were submitted A 
y only seeming? in this contest that the Bird-House Editor was enabled to purchase forty AN 
A Reproductions of this cover, in full color just like the original—but with- photographs, at $5 each, in addition to the prizes above. aN 
q out any advertisement on the back—have been made, and a copy will be sent, THE JOURNAL takes this opportunity to thank its readers for the splendid aN 
N post paid, for 10 cents, or three copies for 25 cents. spirit in which they entered into this contest. a 
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Copyright 1914 by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


HE people you meet on the hotel veranda, along the beach, on the tennis 

court, in the ballroom, the pleasure bent men and women who always 
appear fresh, cool and scrupulously clean—they prove the possibilities in 
Ivory Soap. 


Their soft, smooth skin shows that, after exposure to the hot sun, the Ivory 
bath is as beneficial as it is delightful; that the mild, pure lather can do 
nothing but good, and allays, rather than aggravates, any irritation from heat 
or perspiration. 


Their fresh summer garments show that Ivory Soap can be trusted for the 
most exacting and seemingly impossible cleansing; that, working safely 
wherever water itself does no harm, the non-alkaline, neutral Ivory restores 
to their original beauty the most delicate woolens, silks, linens and laces— 
the garments which one loves to wear and dreads to clean. 


IVORY SOAP... . . | M_.. . . . 994% PURE 
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Hk young Assistant 
Professor of Ethics 
and Comparative 
-eligions at Mercer Uni- 
ersity was out on the run- 
ing track, in his spike 
hoes, coaching the hur- 
llers. Hehad done fifteen 
and two- fifths over the 
‘igh sticks in his under- 
raduate days at Mercer 
ight years before, and it 
vas still a good sprinter 
who could beat him to the 
tape. He took his exercicc 
by working with the under- 
sraduate teams, and it 
helped both his health and 
hisclass work. Ethics isalways more 
convincing to youth when taught by 
an athlete! 

In the track inclosure stood two 
football goals, and early autumn prac- 
tice was under way. The football 
coaches were busy shouting and shov- 
ing at an awkward squad. Their 
cries, the thud of punts, the crack of 
the Assistant Professor’s pistol as he 
sent his men away on starts, the tinkle 
of a mandolin from a dormitory win- 
dow just beyond the field, the occa- 
sional “Oh, Bob!” or “Oh, Charlie!” 
shouted up by some undergraduate 
on the ground to a dormitory window 
above him, made up the familiar 
medley of sounds which told Ruth 
Grenville that college was opened for 
another year. 


[l-wascrossing toward thecampus 
at the head of the running track, 

takinga short cut toher home. Under 
theshadowofthe bleachers she paused 
to watch the Assistant Professor of 
Ethics and Comparative Religions. 
He was now showing his men how to 
take a hurdle. All the old grace, the 
old agility, was there! THe tucked his 
left leg under him and rose from the 
ground like a bird. She reflected how 
cight years ago, when he had won ten 
points for Mercer in the Intercolle- 
giates, Jim Bigelow had seemed likea 
hero to everybody, and she, an eager 
girl of 4 had treasured his pic- 
ture on her bureau. Now he was 
nothing but an Assistant Professor of 
ethicsand musty religions in this little 
college and still running hurdles! 
What a comedown, with all the big 
world of vital, live problems of ethics 
in the making out there for him to 
conquer! 

Ruth moved away unnoticed by 
the runners and crossed the campus. 
Many undergraduates nodded to her 
(being hi itless, they could not salute 
conventionally) and looked after her 
with admiring glances. She was in- 
deed worth looking at. She was rather 
above the average height, slender yet 
firm, with dusky hair and eyes—eyes 
which made you tinglingly eager to 
have them coquet with you, but which 
you knew would never so behave. Her 
home was on the broad, maple-shaded 
street facing the campus, and com- 
manding fromthe rear windowsa view 
of the valley below and the roofs and 
factory chimneys of the town cf 
Mercerville—a large house, well set 
amid ancient trees and furnished with 
tasteful luxury. A real Greek vase 
stood facing you in the hall and real Tanagra figures danced 
on the grand piano. Through an open door you caught a 
glimpse of a large library lined to the ceiling with books, and 
just now at the library desk Ruth could sce her father seated, 
correcting papers. 

Professor Grenville was head of the Greek department and 
the author of several successful textbooks. The author of 
a successful textbook seldom has to live in genteel poverty. 
The Grenvilles were comfortable in every sense; they had 
an assured income, social position, academic rank. Ruth 
had been educated by her father himself, with two years at 
school in Athens while he was at the American college there. 
She spoke modern Greek almost as fluently as English. Her 
quick, eager, well-drilled mind had been taught to love and 
respect knowledge; but, just because she did have such an 
active, eager mind ina healthy body and was swayed by the 
ardent impulses of her twenty-four years, her brows were 


knit and she was discontented. 
- \ HAT’S the matter, Ruth?” said her father, 
at her as she entered his study. 

Ruth laughed slightly. “Jim Bigelow’s still hurdle top- 
ping,” she replied. 

‘And that means?” 

“Tt means I will not be a college widow!” she exclaimed 
with surprising vehemence. ‘‘Oh, I know all you'll say, 
Daddy, and it’s all quite true for you and—and Jim Bigelow, 
no doubt. But who am I here at Mercer? J’m not teaching 
any young ideas how to grub Greek roots or compare 
3uddhism and Christianity, to the manifest disadvantage 
of the former. I’m just a female, rapidly getting older, for 
the nice little boys to make goo-goo eyes at. I want to live, 
Daddy. With your permission, I’m going to. On second 
thought maybe I will without your permission.’ 

The Professor smiled. ‘Sh!’ he said. ‘“‘ Your mother 
might hear you and say you are ‘a new woman.’ Being so 


looking 
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“*My Son, You Haf Heard Him Speak? 


Iss He Not Wonderful, Yes?’” 


ireek classics | know there is no 
But tell me, how do you propose to live, as you 


well acquainted with the ¢ 
such aninal, 
call it?” 

“Tm going to New York and work,” she answered. 

“Work is not always easy to find,” said her father. 

“But of course you'll give me my allowance just the same, 
Daddy dear,” she smiled. ‘* You know how I nearly ruined 
my eyes over the proofs of the Greek grammar. Some of the 
royalties are still due me.”’ 


HE Professor smiled also. He was an indulgent parent 

whose discipline consisted of expecting his daughter to 
measure up to a certain standard. Indeed that was his 
method with his classes, and so far it had not failed him 
which perhaps was better testimony to his own character than 
to the method in itself. ‘‘ Your desire is not unnatural,’’ he 
said slowly. ‘‘I hope I am a just man, and therefore I must 
admit that had 1 wanted you to stay quietly here I should 
have put less learning in your head. But it is your mother 
you will have to reckon with.” 

“T'll manage,’ said Ruth. 

Mrs. Grenville had a conventional mind; she never ven- 
tured into the unknown. Ruth’s proposition pained her. 
She could not c ompre *hend sucha desire 1 ina young girl, espe- 
cially a girl who “had everything” at home. She was further 
horrified at Ruth’s reply to her suggestion that if she did go 
to New York to work, of course she would enter some Settle- 
ment or else a library. 

‘“‘Nix,’’ said her daughter emphatically; ‘‘ I’ve seen all the 
Settlement work I want to right here in Mercerville. I don’t 
propose pityingly to patronize anybody. And as for libra- 
ries—br-r-r—I hate the sight of them!” 

“What will you do then?” said her mother plaintively. 

“T've not the ghost of an idea,” said Ruth. “But I'll hunt 
up Rose Proctor, that funny girl we met on the steé umer a year 
ago, and she’ll find me prin Whatever it is it’s got to 
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be absolutely, utterly, en- 
tirely and completely dif- 
ferent fromanything here: 

Mrs. Grenv ille shook her 
head, but the Professor 
only smiled. The upshot 
was that Ruth departed. 

The Assistant Professor 
of Ethicsand Comparative 
Religions called the night 
be fore she left. 

‘Aren't you sorry that 
I’m going away ?” she 
aske d' him, with a sidelong 
glance from her dark eyes. 

“T shall miss you 
surely,” he replied. ‘ But 
I hope you are going to 
write to me now and then and tell me 
some of the happenings out there in 
the busy world where you think | 
ought to be.” 

The girl looked him full in the face. 
“Tow did you know that ?” she asked. 

‘I didn’t,”’ he smiled, ‘‘but I do 
now. Well we all have our niches, 
where our capacities, or perhaps more 
often our habits, or more often still the 
accidents of our birth, have fixed us. 
It’s hard to get out of them and pos- 
sibly futile. I shall be interested to 
know how your new environment will 
strike you.” 

Ile was smiling quizzically at her 
as he put out his hand to say good-by. 
This tacit assumption of superior 
wisdom annoyed her. Yet the firm 
handclasp of the man her girlhood had 
held asa hero sent a wave of color to 
hercheeks none theless. They looked 
at each other a second without speak- 
ing, and then Jim Bigelow, Assistant 
Professor of Ethics, departed, and she 
watched his broad shoulders and 
swinging stride as he went down the 
path in the moonlight. 


x! rIVE o’clock the next day Ruth 
Was scanning the crowd, lined up 
behind a rope in the Grand Central 
Station, for the face of Rose Proctor. 
They spied each other at the same 
moment and ran together. If Ruth 
desired something different from Mer- 
cer she had found it at once in Rose 
Proctor. In the first plac e her clothes 
were different ,not only from any other 
clothes in Mercerville, but also any- 
where else. They seemed less the re- 
sult of studied eccentricity than a 
profound inability to conform to cus- 
tom. They were not out of style, they 
simply had no style. Ruth thought 
that her friend’s waist looked as if it 
had started out to be a Bulgarian 
blouse and had ended up as a kimono. 

\nd her hair! Well, it just stayed up, 
and that was all you could say for it. 
And her hat! Surely she had that on 
wrong-side foremost. 

Rose might have been attractive if 
she were properly dressed. As it was, 
you had to see her eyes snap before 
you even dimly appreciated her. But 
Ruth was in the mood to like her 
better so. She at least was living her 
own life in her own way, and that was 
what Ruth wanted. 

“Oh, my dear, I’ve got a job for 
you already,” her friend was saying 
as they boarded a southbound bus; 
‘not a very good one, of course, be- 
cause nobody knows you yet. But it 
will do for a start. And you are going to come to live with 
me and be my stocking darner!”’ 

“What is my other job?”’ Ruth smiled. 

‘You are going to assist the editor of ‘Chic’ 
awful, doesn’t it? But it’s better hours than 
work, and of course you know too much—and too little! 
to be a stenographer downtown. My office is in the same 
building, so We Can go to lunch together.” 

Ruth was much elated over this prospect of immediate 
employment. She was delighted with her quarters, near 
Washington Square, ina tiny apartment down a side street. 
She was delighted with the dinner party arranged by her 
friend at a near-by Italian table d’héte restaurant, which 
cost sixty cents a plate. Everything was new, different, and 
she felt a great sense of relief at the utter freedom from the 
eyes of Mereer. She was no longer Grenville’s 
daughter, but just herself , a great city that didn’t care. 

After dinner they went to the theater. Ruth reveled 

auditorium, the rustle of the 


the perfume and glitter of pre 
audience entering to their seats, the dimming of the lights, 
the uprush of the curtain, the unfolding of the story. 

After the performance was over the lights and crowds of 
Broadway fascinated her, the more because she and 
wandered amid them without an escort. 
in her delight. 
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She almost skipped 


|.” hema day she went to work on ‘‘Chic.”’ It was “a 
magazine of fiction and fashions for smart people,” which 
was reputed to make a great deal of money. It certainly 
employed a great many girls who sat at innumerable type- 
writers fifteen stories above an uptown cross street. There 
Was an outer reception-room adorned with the original draw- 
ings for past covers, where would-be artists and contributors 
sat patiently waiting for the editor to see them. The editor 
herself, a pale young woman looking overworked, sat in a 
cluttered little room. The proprietor had a palatial office 








next door, furnished with mahogany, and every now and 
then sent for the editor and upset her plans. 

All this Ruth soon discovered, for she was stationed in the 
editor’s room as an assistant. Her work at first was to hunt 
up photogr iphs from a badly indexed cabinet, to carry copy 
to the printers’ box, to address and mail rejected manuscript. 
But she was too clever to remain at such work long. Mrs. 
Clement, the editor, soon gave her manuscripts to read and 
found that her opinion could be relied on. 


NE noon the proprietor sent out for a stenographer in a 

hurry, and Ruth went, as there was nobody else in the 
office. She took his letter in longhand, explaining that she 
Was not a stenographer, and then copied it on a machine, for 
she had done much typewriting for her father. The letter was 
ungrammatical and clumsily expressed. Ruth, with a smile, 
rewrote it and took back the copy. 

The proprietor glanced through it and then looked up 
sharply at Ruth. ‘ You’ve changed this?” he said. 

“Yes, I did change it slightly,’ she replied. ‘When 
you dictated it to me you were in a hurry, you know.” 

‘It is always customary in this office,” he snapped, ‘‘to 
copy what you are told to.” 

Ruth regarded him steadily, 
the hint of asmilein the corners 
of he C mouth. “Shall I do it 
again?”’ she asked. 

‘““No, let it 80, ” he said 
gruttly. “‘What’s yourname?”’ 

She told him, with the curi- 
ous realization that it would 
mean nothing to him. 

‘*How much education have 
you had ?”’ he demanded. 

‘I never went to school, ex- 
cept two years in Athens,”’ she 
answered, her eyes smiling at 
him. ‘‘My father taught me 
at home. I am fairly familiar 
with Greek, Latin, French, 
German and comparative lit- 
erature.” 

She did not really wish to 
boast, but the ironic’ contrast 
amused her too much for her to 
refrain. 

The man grunted. ‘We're 
not looking for highbrow stuff 
here,”’ he said shortly. ‘‘ We'll 
see how well you handle our 
kind of stuff.” 

What their “kind of stuff”’ 
was Ruth was not long in 
discovering. One day Mrs. 
Clement passed her over an 
article on automobiles, to read 
for a special motor number of 
the magazine. 

Ruth read it and became 
enthusiastic. ‘‘Why,”’ she ex- 
claimed, “I didn’t know the 
motors were so much the poor 
man’s friend! This article is 
splendid. It shows how even 
schoolmasters can have sum- 
mer places of their own by pur- 
chasing cheap ten miles from 
the railroad and going to and 
fro in a low-priced car.” 

Mrs. Clement sighed. ‘‘That 
is fine,” she said; ‘‘only it won't 
do for us at all.” 

“Why not?” asked Ruth. ‘Aren't many of our readers 
people in moderate circumstances ?"’ 

“Most of them,” the other answered. ‘‘That’s why they 
don’t want to read about themselves. They want to read 
about the motors of the Four Hundred and the summer 
estates in Lenox.” 

‘But they ought to know what they can do as well,” said 
Ruth. 

“Maybe,” said the editor; ‘‘but it’s not our job. We are 
editing ‘Chic.’ Cut out the poor man’s motor, and, if there 
isn’t enough left about the rich man’s, send it back and ask 
the author to supply it. You can salve him down somehow. 
He'll probably be mad.” 

‘“He won’t be any madder than | 
about obeying orders. 


* HAT would I do in a case like that?’ said Rose that 

evening. ‘‘Why, my business is to make the editors 
buy stuff just like that. You don't think I’m a literary agent 
for my health! The worst book I ever handled had the best 
sale. It’s allin the day’s work. I forget it. I save my ideals 
for Socialism.”’ 

Ruth, in the first rush of her new work and her eagerness 
to see every play in New York and to hear several concerts 
besides, had not hitherto ventured into Rose’s social sphere, 
although she had met a number of her friends, who were a 
strange and perplexing lot. Now she frowned. ‘I don't 
know that I care to be forced to dissociate my ideals and 
my work,” she said. ‘‘That seems rather a makeshift. If 
Socialism has to thrive on ideals which can't be used anywhere 
else I am suspicious of the soil.”’ 

“There are two kinds of Socialists,’’ Rose replied, ‘‘ real 
ones and us. The real ones are industrial workers or men like 
Nathan Levinski, the East Side Savonarola. The rest of us 
go into it because there is nothing else which so appeals to 
our sympathy and gives an outlet to our idealism. You come 
with me and see.” 

They went first to Cooper Union, where a meeting was 
being held in protest against certain conditions in the garment 
workers’ trade. The cryptlike hall down underground was 
packed with an excited.crowd, gibbering in many languages 
some of which were strange even to Ruth. The speakers, 
however, used English. The first thing which struck Ruth 
was the sense of independence and initiative thought in this 
great mass of industrial workers. They differed greatly from 
the industrial workers she had encountered in the Mercerville 
Settlement. They had nothing of that dull, half-resentful 
acquiescence to which she was accustomed. 

“It’s the last strike which did it,” whispered Rose. “It 
solidified them into an organization and gave them a sense 
of power.” 

One of their own number, a young woman no older than 
Ruth, was the first speaker. She told quite calmly of certain 
conditions in the shops, which seemed to Ruth such atroci- 
ties that she wondered at the speaker’s restraint; but the 
restraint never failed. After the description she sketched 
the remedy, which was a general strike of all branches of the 
industry. She told of their resources and the methods of pro- 
cedure, and sat down as quietly as if she had been lecturing 
on Browning. That was her part of the program. But the 


,’ said Ruth as she set 





speaker who followed her supplied the emotional element. 
He was a young man rather under medium height, with black 
hair and a mobile, eager face. The strike for him was another 
battle in the long campaign for social justice. He tossed 
off staggering statistics to show the unjust distribution of 
wealth, and they seemed to fire him with the zeal of a crusader 
as he spokethem. His face glowed, his fine, strong voice rose 
and filled every corner of the room, the magnetism of his 
young enthusiasm stirred the audience to the depths; it 
stirred Ruth; it spread from him in waves and when he 
ended a storm of shrill cheers arose, and suddenly the crowd 
was on its feet and singing the workers’ “ Marseillaise.”’ 

Ruth had never experienced quite such a thrill. His 
Socialism to these people, she thought, was what religion 
should be to all of us; and she sang, too, asone sings exultant 
a swelling hymn. With the glow still on her she met the 
speaker, Nathan Levinski. He shook hands with her heart- 
ily, looking long at her face as if to fix it in his memory and 
carefully repeating her name. 

As they moved from the hall and the crowd melted away 
amid excited chatter she found herself with Rose ina little 
group, on Astor Place, which comprised Levinski, the girl 
who had spoken, two or three 
young men who had every ap- 
pearance of recent college 
graduates, two rather plain 
young women who might have 
been New England ‘“school- 
marms” andan aged Jew with 
the beard of a minor prophet 


“*It is Because I Am Who 
I Am,” He : Said. * Your 
Soul is Small’ 


NE of the young men led 

the way toward his rooms 
near Washington Square, and 
Ruth found herself walking 
beside Levinski. 

‘T have not seen you before?’ 
he said. “You are interested 
in the C Cause?”’ 

“Of course,’’ she answered. 
“You made me feel as_ if 
wanted to get out and fight 

somebody.” 

“Good !’’ said he. “But to 
keep you wanting to, that is 
the point. One can always get 
up a temporary enthusiasm at 
the ‘ Marseillaise,’ as one can 
fall temporarily in love at 
‘Tristan und Isolde.’” 

“T went to ‘Tristan’ with 
Rose,”’ Ruth smiled. 

“With Rose? A mistake!’’ 
cried Levinski. ‘‘A great waste 

of good music! You are a 
Socialist ?”’ 

“T don’t know,’’ she an- 
swered. ‘‘ I suppose Iam a sort 
of one. I really don’t know 
much about it.” 

“Ah,” said he, ‘that is the 
old story! So many area ‘sort 
of one’ but don’t know much 
about it.” We must teach you 
allabout it and you can teach 
others in your world, for until 
we have Socialism we must 
admit that there are your world 
and my world.” 

““T am not conscious of it. 

“Yes, you are,’ said he 
flatly. ‘‘So are those young 
men ahead. They help us, they find us money, they bring us 
sympathy. But they are conscious of it none the less. They 
all went to Harvard.” 

“But surely you, for instance, are as well educated as 
they?” she replied. 

‘‘Better,”’said he, “far better. I educated myself. They 
swallowed what somebody else taught them, until they got 
away from college and unlearned things for themselves.’ 


EVINSKI spoke quite without conscious brag, as if he were 
announcing a self-evident fact, and Ruth was not a little 
impressed even while she smiled to herself. 

They had nowreached their destination and entered a large 
studio room, where the owner turned on the gas and at once 
lit the lamp beneath a samovar. The room was luxuriantly 
furnished, and the young woman strike leader shot her eyes 
about it keenly and exchanged acovert glance with Levinski, 
which did not escape Ruth’s observation. 

The minor prophet sank at once into the most comfortable 
chair, helped himself to tobacco and began to smoke. One 
of the young men prese ntly began passing refreshments. 

‘No, thank you,” said Ruth ‘with a smile as he came to her. 

The young man looked at her for the first time ina bright 
light, and something in his manner subtly changed. Ruth 
could feel it, but she could not have described it. He and 
she, after all, belonged to different worlds, had different 
backgrounds. By anodd trick of the imagination Ruth was 
picturing him crouched fora start onthe cinder track just as 
Levinskicame upandstood beside him. She could not fancy 
Levinski on the cinder track! Then she bit her lip for vexa- 
tion at herself, for wasn’t it just because he stuck to the 
cinder track that she was angry at Jim Bigelow? Here was 
Levinski, a born leader with. a soul on fire, standing beside 
the type of man she knew so well and after all making him 
look rather small. It was Levinski and the girl who had 
spoken, aided by a few grunts of advice from the minor 
prophet, who were in command. The rest were but their 
tools, were really the inferior beings. 

She heard the owner of the room subscribe a thousand 
dollars to the strikers’ fund, while the minor prophet blew 
out a cloud of smoke and grunted: ‘That iss goot.’’ She 
heard with amazement one of the seeming ‘‘schoolmarms”’ 
subscribe an equal amount. Certain sources of subscription 
were discussed and apportioned for solicitation. Levinski 
dilated on the workers’ heroic self-sacrifice for “the Cause.”’ 
There was something contagiously aggressive about him, 
and his supreme self-confidence seemed to be founded on the 
eternal verities. Ruth found it hard to keep her eyes from 
his face as he talked, and he in turn looked frequently at her. 
Nothing was farther from her consciousness, however, than 
a Sex appeal, and she was a little startled when the meeting 
broke up to find him taking herand Rose down in the elevator 
and to hear his persuasive voice, low in herear, saying: ‘‘ You 
have the eyes that make men dogreat deeds, Miss Grenville.”’ 

““Thank you,” she said coldly; ‘‘ but I should reserve them 
for those who did great deeds without such help.” 

Her manner, however, had no apparent effect upon him. 
He walked with them to their apartment, talking volubly 
and earnestly about the strike and about Socialism, and he 
shook Ruth’s hand with rather too much warmth at the door. 
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of the sea. 


‘*Youscem to have made a conquest of the great Levinski,”’ 
Rose smiled. 

Ruth did not reply at once. 
finally asked. 

‘He may think you have a million dollars and can make 
big subscription, orhe may think you are rather attractive, 
Rose laughed. ‘‘ Let us give him the benefit of the doub: 
He’s wonderful anyway, isn’t he?” 

“The whole evening has been wonderful,’”’ Ruth answerex 
“T feel asif I had been ina different world where real spiritu: 
forces rule.”’ 

“You have,” said Rose. 


“What is he after?” she 


UTH saw much of the strike inthe next few weeks, an 
more perhaps of Levinski. Both fascinated her an 
troubled her. As she went with the leader to the variou 
strike headquarters, as she talked with the girls, as she behel 
their privations, their bravery, she was amazed to realize tha 
most of them were not striking for any ideal principle at al! 
but for bread and butter and for money with which to bu 
ribbons and to go to see the motion pictures. It was merel; 
a primitive instinct for economic comfort w hich made then 
heroes in Freedom’s battle. Levinski, who appeared to hav: 
money, who seemed to do no work except for ‘‘ the Cause,’ 
was the one who supplied the idealism, the abstract princi 
ples, the fervor to lift the material instincts into spiritua 
realms. This paradox puzzled Ruth and troubled her. 

One Sunday night at a meeting in a Fifth Avenue church 
a speaker from the conv entional order, to show his sympathy 
with all “classes,” declared that even the bread line wa 
divine. 

A Socialist jumped up with pointed finger and demanded 

“Is it the diviner the longer it is?” 

There seemed something irrefutable inthis question. Cer 
tainly the speaker could not refute it. And yet there wa 
something so hopeless ! 

Ruth talked with Levinski on the subject. 

‘Every man hasa soul,” hesaid; “‘ but he has a bodyalso. 
To find his soul you’ve got to supply his body. The primi 
tive instincts are the first to come, which means they are 
down deepest —at the bottom; all else isan overlay. We are 
animals surely; and it is beautiful to think of us as animals; 
that means there is such space to climb! Yousee my people 
there on the East Side? They hunger for bread. Give them 
bread and they hunger for books. Give them books and they 
hunger for power, for position. They come on like waves 
I hear them sometimes sounding on the shore, 
climbing the beach. They will yet give to this great America 
its music, its drama, its dreams! Ah, you must believe that, 
you must know my people, you of the eyes that kindle men’s 
souls!’’ He was suddenly taking her hand and looking with 
a flashing, ardent glance into her eyes 

She withdrew her hand gently and turned her eyes away. 
She could not bring herself to the point of anger against this 
man, this strange, dy namic genius so unlike any one else she 
had known. 

Nor did he accept the withdrawal of her hand asa rebuke. 
They were walking down Fifth Avenue from the meeting and 
the night was cold and dark. He took her arm and put it 
through his, drawing hercloseto him. There wasa newand 
a caressing cadence to his voice as he spoke low in her ear, his 
face raised, forshe was as tallas he. ‘‘ I] would forget all the 
world’s wrongs tonight,” he said, “and think only of you. 
That is a right the individual owes to himself. I would glory 
in having you near me. You fire my blood. You are very 
beautiful.” 

Ruth felt his arm contract about hers, and she struggled 
away from him. “You must not talk like that,’’ she said. 

‘‘Must not? Why?” he answered. ‘I know what is great 
and beautiful in art, in music, in human society. I see you 
as the flower of our social order, troubled, dissatisfied, look- 
ing toward a new future. I am that new future in so far as 
[ represent the oncoming social justice. [am leading my 
people and other peoples up the steep path. And lam aman 
and I love. Ah, together what could we not do! You have a 
father; Iknow; heisa wise professor of Greek. My father— 
he isa peddler,a peddler of cheap jewelry. But he loves me. 
His heart is full of pride, his head of dreams. There is the 
great brotherhood of fathers! Will you come to see my father 
with me? Will you do that?” 

His speech was impetuous, his voice caressing, pleading. 
He was a strange and wonderful man, and Ruth could not 
escape the hot flattery of this passion she had inspired. — 
wondered if she wished to escape it. She was conscious of < 
thrill as he moved beside her, pouring out torrential sine 
“Yes, [ will go with you, of course,” she replied. 

But when he attempted to take her arm again she moved 
instinctively away from him. 


H°* CAME the next day for her and led her to a tenement 
on Second Avenue, up an ill-smelling stairway and into 
a small apartment. A cheap oak table stood in the center 
of the tiny dining-room and a much-becarved oak china- 
cupboard filled one corner. This cupboard was full of gaudy 
china and topped by a huge brass samovar. A few ti awdry 
pictures hung on the walls. Levinski’s mother and father 

anda shy small sister were waiting to greet the visitor, the 
mother fat, expansive, the father thin with piercing eyes 
above the traditional beard of his class. The two parents 
spoke broke n English as they pressed their hospitality upon 
the girl. ‘‘ My son, you haf heard him speak? Iss he not 
wonderful, yes?”’ the father said, gazing proudly at his boy. 

“Oh, Nat han—he iss a fine talker,’ said the mother. ‘ He 
wass always talking when he wassa leetle boy. | tell him 
to do some things and heargues with me!’’ and she laughed. 

‘But the strike, how iss it?’’ asked the father. ‘‘I seen 
Rosie today and she tells me the Diamond Waist Company 
haf agreed to the terms.” 

‘“‘They'll allagree yet, Father,’’ cried Nathan. 
is your business?’ 

*‘Ah, that question! That means you want money,” the 
mother said. “Rachel here hass no new dress to go to school 
with and we haf not paid the rent yet ——’”’ 

‘‘Mother!’’ said Nathan sharply. 

His mother darted a look from her sonto Ruth and lapsed 
into silence. 

But the father said: “Business iss not so goot. I go to 
Toronto last week and they make me pay one hundred tol- 
lars license. I haf to pay ten cents now since last month 
for pins I get once for eight, and I still can charge but one 
tollar.”’ 

“That is a fair profit still,’’ said Nathan. 
discuss ——— 

‘“*T gif you all I can, my son,’’ the father went on, ignor- 
ing the hint. “You make the name of Levinski honorable, 
famous. It iss fine to haf sucha son in the family, iss it not, 
Miss Grenville?’ 

Ruth nodded, not trusting to speech. She was realizing 
now why Levinski could give all of his time to ‘‘ the Cause,” 
and she was trying to adapt the discovery to the scheme of 
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HE Little Old Lady will never be reconciled to the way 
of life ina New York flat. She admits that; but she 
can be happy where love is, and, since she has called 
‘home,’’ our little eyrie is so full of love that the pre- 
us stuff oozes out into the halls and finds its way down 
the dark and grimy fastnesses where a surly janitor lurks 
il growls. 
When she goes out of the house the colored hall boys and 
evator boys fall over each other in their eagerness to be of 
rvice to her. She knows all about their families and their 
st girls and their aspirations, and she doctors their colds 
and toothaches, and she sends them saucers of ice cream 
when there is any left from dinner, and she has wheedled 
Bella, the billowing and opinionated colored cook, into see- 
ing that the night boy always hasa cup of hot coffee before 
he goes off duty in the chill gray of the early morning. 

Toward Bella herself the Little Old Lady is kindly but 
firm, so firm that the other members of the family marvel at 
her courage, and allow her the privilege of breaking to the 
dusky handmaiden all tidings calculated to ruffle an uncer- 
tain Afro-American temper. 

As for the family—well the family, from Misery the cat, 
who ‘‘loves company ”’ but loves the Little Old Lady better, 
to the man who does sometimes come home from business 
with nerves that need soothing, all are the devoted slaves of 
Granny, Yes, we call her ‘‘Granny.”’ She likesit. There's 
anold-fashioned homeliness about the word that matches her 

‘aps and her kerchiefs and her spirit. 

But with all our loving, the Little Old Lady is not content. 
She yearns for neighbors. She wants frie ndly folks to run in 
unceremoniously with news of all the little happenings in 
their homes. She wants to be called into consultation about 
children’s ailments and about domestic problems, to send 
arrowroot jelly and broths toinvalids, to share the hopes and 
joys and sorrows and fresh cookies of the fellow-humans who 
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were shouting for joy along the paths and on the greening 
lawns, that the Little Old Lady’s neighborly heart received 
its dee pest wound, She had been out for a walk in the park 
with Louise, her namesake and favorite grandchild, and she 
came home better attuned to the lilt of the spring than was 
the fourteen-year-old granddaughter. 

As they left theelevator she noticed scattered leaves on the 
hall floor, and, alwaysa careful housewife, she turned in the 
doorway fora mild reproof. 

“The hall is not quite tidy, James,” she said. 

Ji imes, the ele ‘vator boy, smiled apologetic ally. 

‘Nom. It ain't skasely. I’m goin’ to see to that right 
away. The funeral it made consid’ble mess ’n’ I ain’ had 
time yet,’’ he said. 

“What funeral?’”’ the Little Old Lady asked, with a 
startled look in her eyes. 

‘Mister Bellows, ’m—in there.’’ He pointed to a door an 
arm’s length from the one in which she was standing, 

“Yass’m. He’s bin sick nigh five weeks ’n’ he died las’ 
Monday. The Masons they buried him fine this mornin’. 
They all brought heaps o’ flowers. Yass’m, they suttinly 
did do him fine.” 

The Little Old Lady fled through the open door without a 
word and did not stop until she had reached her own room 
and closed its door behind her. Even Louise did not try to 
follow her. She knew there were times when Granny wanted 
to be alone. 

We found her sitting in her armchair when, a little later, 
we went into her room. She had taken off her bonnet and 
coat and smoothed her hair and put on her snowy cap, but 
she did not look quite like the Little Old Lady. She had no 
smile for usand her eyes held a hurt and she seemed very tired. 

‘You've done too much, dear,” said her daughter-in-law. 

A flush crept into the white face. The Little Old Lady’s 
backbone stiffened with a snap. 


” 

















“*1T Need These Chickens. Hiram Phelps and Susan Have 


live ’round about her—and she girds against the walls that 
in unnatural mode of life has built up between her and those 
for whom her heart has room, riv matter what they may be. 


NE afternoon, when she had been sitting quietly by the 
window looking down into a street that teemed with 
nurses and per ambul: tors, she sighed wistfully. 

“To think,” she said, “‘that there are babies being born 
every minute in this town and that I haven't a ble ssed thing 
todo with warming flannels for any of them.”’ 

That is just it. She longs to have a hand in the warming 
of flannels for all the material and spiritual babies in the 
world. 

It was ona spring day, when the trees and shrubs were 
budding in Riverside | ark, and a little April breeze was 
setting the surface of the river aquiver anda host of children 


Just Come and They've Got to Push On to Indianapolis’ ”” 


‘Done too much, Sally? I’vedonetoolittle. That’s what 
hurts. I haven’t done my Christian duty. Right beyond 
that wall’ '—she pointed at the rose-flowered wall of her little 
bedroom—‘“there’s been sickness and suffering and death. 
Just the other side of that we ill, Sally. I've been sitting he re 
snug and happy, and not six feet away from me a woman’s 
heart’s been breaking. I’ve been lying down peacefully to 
sleep every night, and in there she’s been fighting for her 
husband’s life—and losing the fight, poor soul. And I never 
helped. I never so much as said a prayer for her, I never 
even knew, Sally. I can't live this way, It’s wicked. It’s 
inhuman. It’s monstrous. God never intended it. When 
I think that maybe there are dozensof women in this one big 
house, under the same roof with me, needing sympathy and 
love and help as much as the woman in there does, it seems 
as if I'd gocrazy. Ireckon I'lleither have to get at them or 
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go away somewhere where I won't feel them tugging at me.” 
He ‘r voice was choked. There were tears running down her 
checks. 

‘But, Mother, they have their own families and friends.” 

The Little Old Lady looked at her daughter-in-law across 
a gulf. “You don’t understand, child—not yet. Maybe 
you never will, for you’ve never known what real neighbors 
are. But families and friends aren’t enough. One needs 
humanity, Sally. It’s the everlasting fellowship that counts. 
If Christ had just loved Mary and Joseph He wouldn't have 
done much for the world. It’s loving out beyond your very 


* own that tells—loving out and out and out as faras you can 


reach, and there’s no telling how far love will reach. And 
ne ighboring is the beginning of it. Godhelp the world when 
neighboring dies out!’’ 


JUISE had dropped on the floor beside the Little Old 

Lady's chair and laid her smooth cheek against one of 

the slender, wrinkled, old hands, ‘‘ But what do they do 
when they neighbor, Granny?’’ she asked. 

“You poor ignorant child,” said Granny; but a smile 
crept into her eyes and it sweetened there as memory went 
back along the years and found old neighbors lingering in the 
Landof Long Ago. ‘‘What dotheydo? They helpeach other 
to live, dear. That’s what they do when they neighbor.” 

She was quict fora while, but one could afford to wait for 
the Little Old Lady’s stories of that Land of Long Ago. 

“T’ve always had good neighbors,” she began at last; 
“but when I think of neighbors some way or other my mind 
always goes back to Southern Indiana. I’ve wondered 
sometimes whether there was even another place in the 
world where folks neighbored as they did down there along 
the Ohio River when I was a girl. 

“We lived in the country, you know, but there was a 
village two miles east of Father’s farm and another three 
miles west, and there were plenty of farms close around us. 
I wish you could have seen it, Sally, before things changed. 
Robert can remember a little about it, and I—why in my 
heart I really live down there now and everything is just 
as it was then and I love it so, not that I don’t like being 
with you and Robert and the children, Sally, but that was 
always ‘home,’ even after I was married and had a home of 
my own. 

“Robert’s grandfather Was | ‘Uncle Robin’ to all the 
ne ighborhood ; and Mother was ‘ Aunt Nelly,’ and the hearts 
of the two of them—I can’t tell you about that. It’s too big 
for telling. But someway or other, ’most every one had a 
heart down there. I suppose there must have been ornery 
folks, but I can’t remember any, nor any hates nor feuds 
either. Whenany one stuck fast in trouble all the neighbors 
put their shoulders to the wheel. 

“Tf a man fell sick in harvest-time, for instance, the 
neighbors didn’t bother him with asking whether he wanted 
anythingdone. They just turned to and harvested his crops. 
Or if he wasn't able to get down his wood in the autumn they 
gotit down forhim. They all helped each other with harvest- 
inganyway. The man whose fields needed attention most got 
first attention, and if one man had a big crop and another 
hadasmall one the man who had the small one never stopped 
to think about that. Like as not he’d be the one to need 
most help the next year; and if not, what difference did it 
make anyway? 


CAN remember as plainly as can be one afternoon when 

I was riding home from the village with Father and we 
passed a big field where the hay was down. Father stopped 
his horse and looked at the sky. 

‘““Tem’'s away today buying cattle,’ he said, ‘and that sky 
looks like a storm. Peggy, you hurry along and tell Uncle 
Will Conway and Ben Root that we'll have to get in here and 
see to Lem’s hay. I'll get the Robinsons and the Stuart boys 
on my way home.’ 

“In half an hour there were a dozen men and five teams in 
that field and every bit of hay was under cover before the 
storm broke. That’s neighboring, child. 

“And widows! Why the way widows and orphans were 
taken care of down there fairly beat the Bible! There was 
Caroline Reed. Her husband left her without very much 
money and in poor health and with a little farm on her 
hands; and the neighbors just took her and the children up 
and carried themalong. Themen planted her garden and her 
potat ves and whatever she wanted to raise, and then they 

got the things in for her, and they cut and sawed and split 
be r wood and dumped it at her door. Sometimes one man 
would haul a load over and sometimes another would. And 
I can remember when Grandmother would be warping a 
web of stuff for our dresses, or for Father's and the boys’ 
clothes, she’d say to Mother: ‘Ne ‘lly, don’t you think I'd 
better add a few yards to what we’re going to need of this 
and have it for € ‘aroline’ s children? She isn’t fit to weave, 
and winter’s coming on.’ 

“And Mother would say: ‘Why, yes, do, Mother. 

“The other women in the neighborhood would do the 
same sort of thing, and they’d dry fruit and vegetables— 
nobody canned anything then, you know—and smoke hams 
and bacon and put salt pork in brine, and send it along to 
Caroline. And it never occurred to them, or to Caroline 
either, that what they were doing was charity. It wasn’t. 
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> HEN Henry Chalmers kissed his young 
* bride and set out for the wire-fence 
factory that morning he could foresee 
no greater tragedy than the possibility 
of being too busy to go home for 
luncheon. He was in admirable spirits 
as he strode along the snowy ways of 

Navarre, and he walked so rapidly that 

if he had not taken to skidding on the 

Prendergast sidewalk it is doubtful if 

Jimmy Barnes, the assistant treasurer 
—} of the wire-fence company, would ever 
hav e ov vertaken him, although Jimmy believed the middle 
course the safest and so disdained both sidewalks and traveled 
in the soft snow of the street. 

‘Hello, Jimmy !” welcomed the young superintendent, as 
he skated helplessly across a little pond of glaring ice and only 
saved himself from downfall by embracing a convenient 
mi iple tree with both arms. 

“W he it’s your hurry, m in?” panted the assistant tre IS 
urer. ‘The shop won't run away before we get there. What! 
Aren't you even sharp-shod ?”’ 

‘* Alice told me to wear arctics,” lamented Henry. “I 
would have, too, if I hadn’t sworn not to let her break up my 
private habits.” He sidled out into the more navigable road 
and proceeded with more certainty. 

“Tf one of your private habits is to break your silly neck,”’ 
said Barnes, ‘‘I don’t blame you. For Pete’s sake, let’s be 
independent ! We men have got to stick together—and I 
wish I had someb« «ly to stick me together right now.” 

“What's the trouble?” 

‘Same old story—servant problem. You can thank your 
luc ky stars you've escaped it, old top; that pie-blac ksmith 
of yours wouldn’t leave you for a hundred dollars a day !” 

“Phoebe? She cooked for Mother and Dad for ad 
years; the wonder to me was that she came over to us even 
when Mother suggested it.” 

‘* Believe me,’ said Barnes fervently, “your mother’s the 
wonder, Henry! Anybody who can keep a cook fourteen 
years is a hypnotist. We just entertain ’em over the week- 
ends, and this afternoon I’ve got to go downtown and hire 
another.” 

‘Tt seems to me it ought to be an easy job to hire a cook,” 
said Henry retlectively. ‘‘It sounds about as easy as buying 
a couple of postage stamps.” 

“Well to hear a woman talk about it you’d think it’s worse 
than getting a quorum for directors’ meeting,’’ retorted 
Jimmy. 

‘Mere childish prattle,” said Henry. ‘A man could sign 
up a whole brigade of cooks before his wife had her veil fixed 
so the spots weren’t in front of her eyes.” 
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‘You're some litthke expert in domestic science, aren't 
you?” twitted Barnes. ‘Il only hope you get in a hole your- 
self some time. Then you'll have some sympathy for us 


poor be gLa©rs. 


 iganeicnde te the factory they parted at the door. Henry 
stormed into his office with such vigor that his father, who 
was already busy with sales reports, looked up and grinned. 

‘Good-morning, boy,” said Mr. Chalmers cheerfully. 
Call up Alice the first thing, will you? She phoned just a 
minute ago; something’s on her mind.” 

‘It must have been her hat,” said Henry. “‘She was talk- 
ing about a shopping trip—needed some hooks and eyes and 
a couple of — : 

He sat down at his desk, pulled the instrument across the 
blotter, and in two or three minutes— Navarre’s telephone 
service is not yet metropolitan—Alice’s contralto sounded 
in his impatient ears. 

‘*Hello, Dearest. . . No,I gothere quitesafely. .. . 
Oh, you must have looked at the wrong clock! It always 
takes me twenty minutes in this weather. What’s 
that ? No! . ° It’s ridiculous, impossible! ou so a 
Offer her another dollar. Well two dollars. . 
Well what’s the reason she won't ?”’ 

There was a long period of silence on the part of Henry, 
during which his mouth slowly widened, rose at the corners 
and remained fixed in a fearful grimace. Mr. Chalmers, 
intensely amused, watched him with interest. 

“Well I'll be hanged !”’ exploded Henry suddenly. “‘ iam 
you'd better see about it when you're downtown. . 
Twenty-five is the absolute limit; that’s the standard rate. 
ie See if you can’t get a good one. All right, 
Dear. . . . Good-by! 

He hung up the receiver and swung about to face his father. 

‘Some trouble with Phacbe, ; 

“Trouble! She’s going to quit! 
notice !”’ 

‘Don’t mind a little thing like that. She'll change her 
mind again. Why the first few months we had her she gave 
notice every Saturday noon, and took it back in plenty of 
time to get dinner. Don’t be alarmed; that’s one of her 
habits.” 

‘Well this isn’t any habit! 
all right. How old is Phaucbe?’ 

“Oh, forty three or four. Why?’ 

‘Nothing; only going to marry the chef of the 
Commercial House and start a young tea-room downtown. 
That’s what [ call spontancous ingratitude,” said Henry 
savagely, as he dived into his neglected corre sponde nce. 


“a 


soni 


She’s given Alice a week’s 


While there’s life there’s hope 


she’s 


\ JHEN Henry entered his house on Oak Street that even- 
ing he found no bride to salute him; the hallway was 
dark, the living-room deserted and an intermittent clatter 
from the kitchen guided him in his search. There he came 
upon his wife in the act of baking pop-overs, which appar- 
ently required all the available kitchenware, two tables, the 
range and some of the best china. 

“Why hello, kitten!’ exclaimed 
cook?” 

‘Right here !”’ said Alice, flourishing her lace apron at him. 

‘““No! Where’s Phabe?’ 

‘*Phoebe’s going to be m-married a week from today at 
three o'clock, so she wanted today out to shop for her— 
trousseau ! Y 

‘But, my dear child,”’ he protested kindly, ‘‘there wasn’t 
any need of your doing this sort of thing, you know. We 
could have gone over to Mother’s perfectly well, just as we 
always have on Phavebe’s day out.”’ 


Henry. ‘‘Where’s the 
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The bride faced him resolutely. ‘You didn’t s-suppose 
for one minute, Henry Chalmers, that I’d let your sister 
think I ¢-couldn’t cook a simple little dinner for you just 
once, did you?” 

“Sister,” he echoed blankly. ‘“‘What’s Roberta got to do 
with it?) She thinks you’re a wizard anyway.” 

*That’s just it,’ explained Alice; ‘the other times might 
have been just for convenience; this is an emergency.” 

“Well did you get a new cook?” 

“No, I don’t know if I can.” 

“Can't get one! That’s funny.” 

‘It isn’t funny at all! It’s a very serious problem. I went 
down to that—that ignorance office this morning, and I saw 
sixteen separate cooks !”’ 

“Why didn’t you engage one?”’ 


lye spread her hands in token of utter helplessness. 
Henry dear re 





“Yes?” 

“Wait a minute!”” She removed the pop-overs to a hot 
plate and gloated. ‘‘That one’s scorched a little, but you 
won’t mind, will you? Why, Henry, they wanted big wages 
and all Sundays and Thursdays out ‘and a room on the second 
floor; and the only one who looked any good at all couldn't 
speak a word of English!”’ 

““Maybe we could teach her 

“Well I guess n-not !” 

‘But, Alice,” he persisted, ‘this may be all right for once 
or twice, but we’ve simply got to get a cook by the time 
Phoebe leaves. We’ve asked Judge Andrews for dinner a 
week from Thursday, and the Grahams, and you've got that 
luncheon about then and something planned for pretty 
nearly every other afternoon and evening for the next three 
weeks.” 

‘It doesn’t take more than an hour to get dinner, 
Alice confidently. 

‘But the stuff has to get cleared up, doesn’t it ? 
if I help you you'll have to dress.” 

“Oh! 1 forgot the dishes ! But I 
book,’ she mi lintained, ‘and it only 
doesn’t it?’ 

“You'd better let me tell Mother. 

“No! Henry, dear, you wouldn’t disgrace me, would you? 
Don’t you see that I can’t let your family think I’m only a 
frilly, good-for-nothing wife for you? I know I can’t cook- 
yet; but I wouldn’t let them know it for anything.” 

‘But it'll take too much of your time and energy, 
It isn’t as though I couldn’t afford it, Alice.” 

“Yes, [ know. But, Henry, I simply couldn’t hire any of 
those awful people I saw today. And they’re all so big and 
h-husky—and_ dictatorial—and I never hired anybody 
before, and they—scare me.”’ 

“Ts that all?”’ he cried joyfully. ‘‘Well see here, kitten, 
you just leave it to me! I'll have a new slave in the galley 
five minutes after Phacbe gets out. You poor kid! Of course 
it’s hard when you’re not used to it. You just leave it tome!” 

The bride put both arms around his neck and kissed him. 
‘I’m awfully glad I married you, Henry,” she whispered. 

II 
Jit ELSIE JONES sat in the living-room of the Oak 
Bt Street house, nibbling sugar wafers as condiment to her 
chocolate. ‘‘ No,” said Miss Jones reflectively, “I don’t 
know where you can get a real cook for love or money. Have 
you tried the Woman’s Exchange?” 

“I’ve tried everywhere,”’ declared Alice. ‘‘ Henry p-prom- 
ised to find one, but that week he had some tremendously 
important work that kept him busy all day and overtime 
too, and he just couldn’t get away to do it; and it’s been the 
same way ever since. And I’m sure he could do better 
than I can.” 

‘Henry’s a peach,”’ 
body in my 


,’ said Henry hopefully. 


” said 
And even 


have a l-lovely cook 
takes commonsense, 


” 


Dearest. 


asserted Miss Jones. 


“T can see any- 
family chasing up cooks!”’ 
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“We've had three in the last month,” lamented Alic« 
“Tlenry says I'd do better if I ran the house like a business. 

“One moment!” interposed Miss Jones. ‘ Did Henr 
honestly say anything like that ?”’ 

“Yes. He says a cook is no different from any other kin 
of working person. She ought to have regular hours, and 
and a system of doing things. She ought to be paid extr 
for overtime. Oh, I can’t b- begin to tell you all the scie1 
tific ideas Henry hi is about it! And, after what I’ve bee 
th-through, I’m beginning to wonder if he’s right.” 

“Oh, you are? Then the best thing you can do is to giv 
Henry a shot at it, darling. He’s one of the finest boys thi 
ever lived, but the sooner you begin to train him the better. 

“Train him? How?” 

“Why by showing him that no matter how much he may 
know about football or business methods or advertising, hi 
doesn’t know much about women, whether they’re cooks Oi 
débutantes. A cook isn’t a factory hi ind and you can’t trea 
her like one. Does He nry re uly think it’s your fault becaust 
you can’t keep a cook?” 

“ He's never actually blamed me,” said Alice thought 
fully, ‘‘b-but of course he knows I’m young and inexpe 
rie need, and I suppose he does think I might manage my 
servants in a more b-businesslike w: Ly.’ 

“Then it’s absolutely important for you to let him know 
you've got some sense yourself. He’s a peach, but he’s got 
to realize that running a house decently is ten times as hard 
as running a simple little factory full of just men. You let 
Henry pick out a cook once and try to manage her, and see 
what he gets.”’ 

‘Tl think—I will,” said Alice. She rang her little silver 
bell, and, finding th: it no notice was taken of the summons, 
rang it again. 

“Asleep at the switch?” asked Elsie curiously. 

“Oh, yes,” sighed Alice. ‘This is a big immigrant girl and 
she’s dreadfully independent. Will you excuse me a second ?” 

“Don’t mind me,” exhorted Miss Jones. ‘Only if you 
rang on my account, I couldn’t eat another thing.” 

“This is discipline,” said the small bride grimly, and she 
rose and went out to the kitchen. 


HERE was an interval of quiet; then unexpectedly the 

atmosphere of the little house was shivered with strong 
invective, punctuated by the Gatling rattle of tin pans. 
Miss Jones started, listened and suddenly relaxed, smiling. 
As distinctly as though she had been on the spot she heard 
the voice of Mrs. Henry, whose ancestors had missed the 
Mayflower by an eyelash, and her Bostonian voice was as 
brittle and freezing as though it had been kept in cold storage 
ever since. 

“That will be amply s-sufficient,’”’ said Mrs. Chalmers 
icily. ‘I was under the impression that I had engaged a cook, 
not a c-companion. Do you think it will take more than 
f-fifteen minutes for you to pack your things?’ 

A much reduced flood of invective was checked at its 
inception. There were indications of hysterical sniffing, 
mingled with statements of law, of fact and of good behavior. 

“You can send for your trunk in the m-morning,” said 
Alice calmly. ‘“‘I know p-perfectly well you can stay with 
your cousin tonight, and Mr. Chalmers will pay you for 
another week. I don’t have to give you n-notice as long as 
I pay you a week ahead.’ 

There was persuasion in the response, for the new cook 
had underestimated her new mistress and really wanted 
to stay. 

“T shall expect the k-key to the back door in fifteen min- 
utes,” said Mrs. Chalmers. 

Miss Jones caught the eye of her hostess as she returned 
to the living-room. 

Mrs. Chalmers laughed involuntarily. ‘I'll be a wr-wreck 
if this keeps up,” she admitted. ‘And Henry will be so 
disappointed when he finds out we’ve lost another one.” 

‘Honey,’ said Miss Jones, chuckling, ‘I’m so fond 
Henry I hate to think what’s coming to him. Why you’re 
a shark with ’em! I don’t see what you’re worrying about ! 
Why don’t you call Henry on the telephone this minute, and 
tell him he’s got to find you a cook this afternoon?” 

‘I was just g-going to,”’ said Alice firmly. 


T WAS already dark when Henry hung his overcoat in the 
hall closet and went out to where his wife and Elsie Jones 
were wrestling on even terms with a roast of beef. 

“Hello, Henry!” cried Miss Jones. ‘‘Look what you 
missed when you got Alice instead of me. I’m roasting your 
dinner for you.”’ 

“Oh, Henry!” said Mrs. Chalmers, falling into his arms; 
“Elsie can cook ever so much better than I can!” 

“Never you mind that,” retorted Henry, beaming on 
both girls with such an air of accomplishment that they 
instinctively exchanged glances. “I’ve got a dream of a 
biscuit-shooter coming at eight o’clock. This time | want to 
try my ideas on her.” 

“Give him all the rope he wants, Alice,’’ advised Miss 
Jones sagely. ‘Go on and get ready for the banquet, Henry; 
it’s all done but the gravy.” 

The trio sat down to table in the greatest good humor, and 
they made the best of the situation by unanimously adopt- 
ing Henry’s mathematical opinion that a dinner half over- 
done and half underdone makes a perfect average, so why 
worry ? 

“What's your wonde rful 
demanded Miss Jones. ‘ 
your friends.” 

‘It’s no secret,” 


‘ 


the next one?” 
, Henry; we're all 


scheme for 
‘Don’t be stingy 


he assured them. ‘It’s nothing but up-to- 
date efficiency. This new cook is to be a regular employee of 
the household; she has her time all plotted out by schedule 
and she’s got to stick to it.’ 

“Well bring on the schedule, then,”’ said Miss Jones. 

“T haven’t quite finished it yet, but here it is as far as it 
goes.’’ He tossed Alice a slip of paper, on which was type- 
written the routine of the model servant: 


DAILY SCHEDULE 


6:30 A. M. Rise. 

6:45—7:25 Get breakfast. 

7:30 Serve breakfast. 

7:30—8 Clear up kitchen while we eat. 
8—10 General housework. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 42 
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“TI Played the Piano 
for Him and Sang 
the Old-Fashioned 
Songs Which Dis- 
coursed About Love 

and Despair” 
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O BEGIN with Tama TI ree 
Woman. | capitalize that 
because it stands for so 
much, The company of Free 
Women, sprinkled down the 
ages, is small, and initiation to 
it is bought only with blood and tears. IT ought to know. I 
belong. If you don’t believe me read the newspapers. When 
everybody of importance is disgustingly well, and the firemen 
succeed in smothering the one hundred fires a day which is 
New York’s average, and when politics are dull and no aviator 
is getting killed and Mexico is taking breaths between 
“scraps’’—in short, when there’s a dearth of news some one 
of the metropolitan ‘‘dailies”’ instructs its write-up man to 
dig me up and do a Sunday feature article with me. Those 
articles used to send my friends into retirement until the 
noise of the articles had blown over, but now my friends only 
chuckle, and my son laughs, and my daughter—but I mustn't 

talk about her just yet, for when I do I lose my temper. 
When I was a little girl there were a great many things 
which it was not ‘‘nice’’ for ladies and girls to do, and there 
were quite a number of things which were not prohibited, 
because they were never even thought of as possible. Ladies 
did not cross one knee over the other, nor stretch their arms 
over their heads, nor refer, either by speech or implication, 
any part of their anatomies save those which protruded 
1m their clothes. Ladies never expressed opinions unless 
ey gave some masculine authority for them; they osten- 
tiously interested themselves in children, sewing, the 
iurch and their own beauty, and the presence of a man 
nong them—the oldest, ugliest, stupidest, or the youngest, 
llowest, rawest—produced a flutter. Ladies “ preferred” 
licate food in small quantities; they loved “being taken 
ire of,’ which involved their entire submersion as individ- 
ils; and they blushfully turned their heads away from any 
scussion which did not concern the activities of that which 

is officially their “sphere.” 


\ JE LIVED ina small Northern town, of which my father 
VV was the local magistrate. When he came home to the 
idday dinner he had to have a nice cool drink if it was a 
tt day, or a little hot drink if it was a cold one, and my 
rothers and I had to be quiet. 

‘You must let your poor, dear father have quiet and 
vace when he comes home, my dears,’’ Mother would say, 
ending us out to play; “he’s very tired.”’ 

Then Mother would hustle arowed and get a dinner that 
vould rest and soothe Father, and restore the poor, tired dear 
0 that he could go out and struggle some more with the 
hard, cruel world from which we were so fortunately shel- 
tered. In after years, when I went out into the hard, cruel 
world myself, I realized that poor, dear, tired Father had sat 
quietly in a chair all the morning, smoking his eternal cigar, 
listening to the petty squabbles of a small town, the details 
of which he already knew unofficially. The officers of the 
court were his boyhood friends, and repartee and good- 
natured, rather undignified, foolery often enlivened the day. 
There were subordinates to search records, attendants to 
perform all manual work, while the brightest, most inter- 


esting men of the town made a point of dropping in for 
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informal chats. In short, my father had come from a serene, 
interesting, orderly, unhurried morning. 

Mother—well it makes me dizzy, even now, to think of 
all that Mother did each morning. I had five healthy, lusty 
brothers who were growing up into the masculine tradition 
and consequently needed a great deal of waiting upon. With 
myself and Mother and Father there were eight in the family. 
Mother did all the work, with the exception of the washing, 
window-cleaning and scrubbing, for which a woman came 
in twice a week. She mended, sorted and put away our 
clothes every day, got all the meals, dusted and swept, 
bought all of our clothes, made my father’s and brothers’ 
shirts and my dresses and underclothes, and all but her own 
“‘best’’ dresses. She knitted stockings and mufflers for the 
whole family, and did all the beautiful embroidery which 
brightened our simple home, and she hemmed the sheets and 
tablecloths and napkins, and mended the furniture, and 
planted the flower garden, and was the President of the 
ladies’ Aid, and never, never by any chance contradicted 
Father. She did it all with a face of Madonna-like serenity, 
but she was an old, old woman at sixty when she died. 
Poor, dear, tired Father died at eighty-nine and looked ten 
years younger than his age. 

He used to shake his head mournfully, with a kind of 
shamed pride in his own vitality. “Always frail, your mother 
was,” he would say; ‘‘remember how thin her hands were. 
A delicate, gentle, sweet woman! A good mother and a 
faithful wife!” 

Before Father died I had begun to choke when he said 
that. Frail indeed! When I remembered the tide of back- 
breaking, head-splitting, nerve-racking work which flowed 
through those thin hands, when I remembered !ather’s 
simple, unhurried, irresponsible life, the theory of the shel- 
tered life seemed to me a good deal of a farce. 

I was a husky youngster, like my brothers, and up to 
about eight years of age I ran races and played marbles and 
ate green apples, and fought with some science and much 
gusto, and learned to swim and to hunt, and led a perfectly 
normal life for any young animal. About that time, how- 
ever, Mother began to take me off into the darkened parlor 
for mysterious conferences. I learned that ‘‘nice”’ little 
girls did and did not do thus and so; that I must no longer 
climb fences or speak to strange boys, or say “* Cricky !”’ and 
that now I must learn to do a seam every day and have my 
hair tied with a ribbon. 

It was all very perplexing, but my brothers and I had 
some hazy notion that this was in accordance with tradition, 
and we submitted after our different fashions. The boys 
teased me because I was kept so clean, and derided me because 
1 had to sew, and exultantly shouted their song of liberty in 
my ears as they started on hunting and fishing expeditions 
which had always been my joy. 

Nevertheless [ heard the youngest of them expounding to 
a comrade, one day, across the blackberry patch, his theory 
(Page 7) 
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of the situation. ‘‘Aw,don’t you 
bring that rough sister of yours 
around here! Our sister don’t 
play with boys!” 

So I swelled with pride and 
didn’t mind the faces the boys 
made at me when I wouldn’t play; I knew, and they knew, 
and we both knew that we knew, that I was being a ‘‘nice”’ 
little girl. I was cut off from all normal pleasures for which 
my child heart and my young limbs ached, but I was self- 
righteously content. I might be lazy and insincere and 
affected and vain, but so long as I was ‘“‘nice’’ my conduct 
as to the world-at-large would be forgiven me. Inthe mind’s 
eye of every man and woman who looked at me I was 
measured according to the eye of my future husband, and 
my education was aimed solely at the attaining of that per- 
fection which would suit me to his needs. I wonder what 
would happen if boys were educated for the positions of 
husbands! 

While I was being made into an industrious little creature, 
with all kinds of ideas about my duty and my obligations 
and my place in the world, my brothers were engaged just in 
living. They learned their lessons at school, and so did I; 
but when we were “let out” they had only to chop a little 
wood for Mother, or to go on an errand or two, and then 
they could play until suppertime. My day, however, had 
just begun, for I had to do my daily sewing “stint,” and lay 
the table, and press out my hair ribbons, and crochet, and 
sweep off the porch, or polish the silver, or mend my brothers’ 
clothes, or tidy up their rooms, or put away Father’s linen; 
and when these things failed I could pick over fruit or help 
Mother ‘“‘can,”’ and on rare, very rare, occasions I could play 
with other little girls, who were, like myself, tired and 
anxious little housewives. 


N TIME, however, the sophistry worked; I liked being 

thought a “nice” girl. I was no longer a comrade to my 
brothers, but [ was proud of the fact that custom—sheep- 
ishly, but none the less surely acknowledged by them 
allowed me to reprove them, self-righteously, for moral 
delinquencies. I was proud that I had learned never to lose 
my temper, never to speak without premeditation, never to 
be frank, never to be anything except self-conscious in 
action. Never fora minute did I allow myself to forget that 
my ‘‘sex’’ set me apart from the big world that I saw go 
whizzing by me, and as my brothers grew up they beamed 
approval upon me, and my father’s eyes moistened and a 
deep tremolo came into his voice when he alluded to ‘‘ my 
little girl, so like her mother; sucha home body! I tell you 
it makes a man want to do his best just to have two of God's 
sweetest creatures to defend and care for !”’ 

I knew that speech of Father’s well; it never failed to win 
applause. ‘Fine man, your father! You must be proud to 
have such a father,”’ Father’s friends said to me; and they 
would sinile around upon our cozy, comfortable home, and, 
although no one, of course, said so in so many words, you 
could see that they felt unbounded admiration for this 
noble, hard-working man whose only aspiration in life was to 
shield these lovely, frail creatures, so peculiarly unfitted by 
their sex’s limitation to struggle with a crude world; and we 








swallowed the fiction of our tender, sheltered dependence 
whole; and the men strutted about like pouter pigeons. 

Sheltered? I have fought, man to man, in the labor world 
since then; I have pitted my physical strength against men, 
I have matched my mind against theirs, I have wrested 
power and an independent fortune from conditions as hard 
as ever confronted any man, and doubly hard for me because 
of the solid front of opposition with which men met me, but 
I have never borne so much pressure from the world in all 
my fights, alone, as I have borne as a wife, supposedly 
“‘sheltered,’” nor as my mother did as a wife, 

Father made the money for us—made it among men who 
were like a lot of schoolboys together. He was helped and 
cheered by constant, congenial companionship; he was 
stimulated by public approvaland by the fact that his duties 
grew easier each year. He always had a bright, cheerful, 
comfortable, peaceful home to which to come, no single 
detail of which was ever obtruded upon his attention. His 
children were trained and disciplined, his meals served, his 
clothes bought and made and mended, his resources hus- 
banded, his sons married to thrifty girls, his friends held, 
his health considered, his ambitions fostered without his 
ever being even conscious of it. He never knew half of the 
problems which confronted him and which Mother solved for 
him; he never even knew how it was that he had money 
enough to keep him in his old age. 

Mother knew every detail of Father’s day. He came home 
and poured out all his perplexities and doubts and annoy- 
ances to her. When anything had worried Father during the 
day Mother had to use all her tact to soothe him and restore 
his poise; but when the kitchen flue wouldn’t draw, and 
Mother was not well, and our clothes all gave out at the same 
unfortunate time, and the interest on the mortgage was due, 
Father didn’t come home and soothe Mother; he never even 
knew that a crisis had been passed. When the butcher over- 
charged us it was Mother who wrestled with him; when 
money was scarce it was Mother who tided us through the 
lean time; when we children fell illit was Mother who nursed 
us; when new laws went into effect it was Mother who 
memorized them and discussed their application with Father 
far into the night. 

When a younger, more progressive generation began to 
grow up in our town a murmur of dissatisfaction gathered 
around Father. He, good man, was never conscious of it. 
It was Mother who prodded him up into making quicker 
decisions, and who patiently pointed out to him the changed 
conditions of economic life. It was she who bore the gentle 
innuendoes about Father’s antiquated methods which the 
men of the town set their wives and mothers and sisters to 
making, relying upon the fact that neither their female rela- 
tives, thus employed, nor Mother, so approached, would dis- 
cover that in so doing the real and actual powers of the 
universe were goingintosession. The joke was that, although 
those men thus accorded the rulership to its actual owners, 
they conscientiously believed that they believed that no 
woman in the world could influence a man in his public 
career, save and except as she might influence his moral tone, 


I WAS just beginning to have a dim perception of all this 
muddle when I suddenly found myself a young lady. I 
had achieved long dresses before that and piled up my hair 
on the top of my head, but I hadn't felt grown up. Theboys 
of the town came around to see my brothers, and we all 
talked and played and studied and danced together in a 
childlike, unconscious way. Of course I was only a girl, and 
thereby excluded from many pursuits and pleasures which 
the boys had in common, but they treated my girl friends 
and me with condescending approval. We were conceded to 
fill the somewhat narrow range of the possible female vir- 
tues, to have some privileges and no rights. We had been 
taught all the womanly virtues and none of the manly ones, 
and we were as pretty examples of agreeable affectation 
and insincerity as could be; but of course the boys did not 
think so. : 

Well, and then I was a young lady all at once. A stranger 
came to our tow n—the nephew of the Mayor, who was an 
old friend of my father’s. I met this young man at church 
the day after his arrival, and we wz ked home together 
behind my father and the Mayor, gloomily observed from 
the opposite sidewalk by my brothers and their friends and 
their friends’ sisters. We agreed that it wasa lovely day and 
that the clergyman had spoken with great power upon his 
text. We found that we had both forgotten, however, what 
that text was and we laughed over that; and then he said: 
‘How perfectly lovely everything here is!’” and looked 
straight at me, and I felt that queer hotness of the eyelids 
which tells a girl that she is — clear up into her hair, 

He halted me by our gate as my father shook hands with 
the Mayor, and asked if f might “call” on the next evening, 

I said he might, and then I fled indoors and stopped for 
nothing until the door of my own room was behind me, for 
I knew that at last I was truly grown up. A young man was 
going to ‘‘call’’—not to fling in, schoolbooks in hand, not to 
stand indefinitely by the g ate, not to sit on the porch and eat 
Mother’s cookies, but to maori | as 

Father mentioned the young man at dinner, and the boys 
made a few brotherly jibes at me, but not until | was alone 
with Mother did I make a single remark. 

To her I said: “He is going to call tomorrow night ! 

Without another word we understood each other. 

Mother got my brothers out of the way the next eve ning 
amd adroitly fended off some of the boys who were for sitting 
on the porch, munching peanuts, as usual. Together, earlier 
in the day, we had swept and dusted the parlor, and put low 
bowls of flowers on the piano and the mantelpiece, and 
washed and ironed the beautiful bits of Mother’s embroidery 
which brightened the room. 

When supper was over Mother gave me alittle push, ‘‘ Go 
up to your room and put on your dimity,” 
“‘and lie down a little. I'll call you.’ : 

Any woman past fifty can reproduce, in her mind’s eye, 
the courtship which began that night. It’s not done so 
today except in remote villages; but in those days the male 
“courted ”’ the female with certain well-understood formulas. 


, 


she suggested, 


AMES FAIRFAX, of Virginia, not only had all the airs 

and graces of the Sieg Pt male, he had also the exquisite 
allurement of a deference to women which seemed his chiefest 
occupation. Most of our boys had good manners, rooted in 
kindliness of heart, but no man that [ had ever known before 
made a point of rising when a woman came into the room, 
of standing uncovere d before he T ost ppb , of yielding to her 
slightest wish, of sacrificing personal ease and comfort for 
her or of ceaselessly lauding her beauty aad charm. Dark- 
eyed and dark-haired, slim and gr: iceful, with red, firm lips 
and a smile that won even the Mayor's unsociable bulldog, 
James wrapped me in a dream of romance that left me too 
dazed to think. 

He conducted his wooing along established lines. He 
courted me proudly, openly. He made love to me as if he 
enjoyed having people see him doit. He ostentatiously laid 
himself down at my feet and smiled with pride when I 


timidly stepped onhim. When T played the piano for himand 
sang theold-fashioned songs which discoursedabout loveand 
despair and ecstasy with much prim, slant-eyed compla- 
cency, James leaned against the other end of the instrument 
and sighed. We walked in the moonlight and lingered at 
the gate and took long rides in the Mayor's roomy buggy, 
and James brought me flowers and candy, and acted all the 
time as though he would offend in some slightest particular 
a divinity too high and fine for ordinary uses! 

In brief he courted me according to his ideals and I found 
them delightful, and in due course we were married and went 
to Richmond to live. There was no reason why my husband 
should not have settled in our town, where there was an 
excellent Opening for so well-c ee ted a young architect 
and where | had many friendsand relatives. James's parents 
were both dead and he had almost no relatives left, but he 
insisted on returning to Richmond, and, although I argued 
a little about it, I found that even Mother would not con- 
sider me seriously, It was conceded that a woman went 
wherever her hushand decided and had no voice in the mat- 
ter, and, although I felta little astonished that the man who 
had sent clear to New York for a rose which I wanted would 
not even discuss his business plans with me, [I was soon 
decided and reassured by kisses, flowers and compliments, 


VERY THING in the South was foreign to me and at first 
I could not understand it. My mother and [had always 
done all of our own housework, with the exception of the 
roughest part, and much of our own sewing. I was therefore 
astonished to find that my husband thought that I ought to 
have at least two servants inour modest home. He did not 
like me to gointo the kitchen nor to do anything which dis- 
colored my hands. He liked best of all to come home and 
find me lying in a hammock in our vine-covered “ gallery, 
daintily dre sssed and picking idly at my mandolin, an instru- 
ment for which I never had much liking but which I culti- 
vated to please him. He didn’t care if the house was dusty 
or disordered, but he would pay anything for a good cook 
and liked to havea lavish table. 

I was appalled in time by what it cost us to eat, and 
although I defied convention so faras togo tomarket myself, 
and used every bit of thrift which my training had given me, 
still our bills were simply enormous, according to my Way 
of thinking. I soon found that the real leak, aside from the 
fact that we had the best and the most expensive of every- 
thing, was in the amount of food which the cook smuggled 
out of the house to her various relatives and dependents, and 
alsoin the wasteful use of rawmaterials. Acake that Mother 
would have made with half acupful of butter and three eggs 
had to have, under the hands of my cooks, a whole cupful of 
butter and six eggs. The backs and wings and necks of 
chickens never appeared in our fricassees. Bowls of rice and 
dishes of rich gravy disappeared, as if by magic, from my 
cellar, and the only result of my fussing about my kitchen 
and pantry was that we hada succession of cooks, each more 
incompetent than the last. As things grew worse I implored 
James to let me have one good girl for the general housework 
and allow me to do the cooking myself. 

‘T think my wife should have something better to dothan 
tomakea servant of herself,” he told me indignantly. 

“But, James,” I persisted, “it really is dreadful— the 
amount of money which it is costing us to live! You have 
not told me what your inc ome is, but we must be spending 
nearly all of it, and I can’t see what harm it would be for me 
tocookas I usedto doat home, especially if l have some one 
todo the rough work, like peeling the vegetables and washing 
the dishes.”’ 

I knew that he was angry be ‘fore he answered, but still he 
spoke gently, deferentially: ‘* My dear, I hope that as long 
as I have life you will allow me to provide for you without 
bothering your pretty head about sordid details. You have 
your accounts with the shops and may buy whatever seems 
suitable to you, and as for the house I will have my aunt 
send down a good cook from Albemarle County, where we 
used tolive, and then you really must keep out of the kitchen. 
I won't have these little hands roughened or this sweet fore- 
head puckered with the miserable details of housekeeping.” 

I persisted and argued, but it was of no use. All James 
would do was to pinch my cheek and kiss me and ruffle my 
hair. So, after putting a flower in my hair and adjuring me 
to ‘‘go buy some pretty new ‘dud’ today,” he was off, 
ple ised with himself and so sure that he had acted with ‘hs 
utmost correctness that his back fairly oozed satisfaction. 


H* CARRIEDaway with him the pictureof a girl who lay, 
asindolentlyas hecoulddesire, upon a couch, whose dress 
breathed perfume and whose white hands see med made for 
nothing but kisses—a picture which satisfied his ideals of 
wifehood and womanhood —a dear, frail, unsubstantial crea- 
ture who was never by any chance to be allowed to do any- 
thing which would detract from her physical assets, and 
whose mental activities were to be strictly relegated to the 
pretty, pleasant little round which would fit her to be a 
means of relaxation and repose for her hard-working master. 
He went away, and thought that he left that behind him. 
What he really left wasa human being in whom half-conscious 
resentment and scorn of the masculine had begun to grow. 

I lay there all the morning hardly moving and unconscious 
of the flight of time, absorbed in looking for the first time at 
the problems presented by the bare fact of being a woman. 
Here was my husband undoubtedly spending more money 
than he could afford. Here was I, the main dispenser of that 
money, unable touse my intelligence in the matter, since the 
essential fi cts were lightly, airily denied me. It came to me 
that James's c hief objection was to seeing me work. No man 
of his intuition could be so blind as to fail to see the hand of a 
mistress upon a house, but he never asked me if that wearied 
me, nor inquired at night what I had been doing all day, nor 
how it happened that he had new shirts in his drawer or some 
special dessert that he liked. 

Looking back over the first eight months of my married 
life I saw that I had grown into the habit of rushing through 
the many occupations of my woman's day so that I might 
sleep a little in the afternoon, bathe, dress, and be lying 
dewy-eyed in my hammock by the earliest possible moment 
that James might be expected. 

Turning in through the gate he would send me one of his 
flashing, hypnotic smiles and sweep his hat off with that 
backward shake of his curls which always thrilled me. Then 
he would run up the steps and touch my cheek with his lips 
and stand talking delightful nothings to me while I smiled at 
him in the half-indifferent, half-insolent way which never 
failed to kindle his eyes and set the little vein on his temple 
to throbbing. It was not a look which was natural to me, 
but one which I had learned, and every time that I used it I 
felt revolted. What I wanted to do was to run down to the 
gate and put my hand on his shoulder, and have him tell 
me how his work had gone, and let me tell him that I had 
discovered a way to curtail our expenses. 

James was really in love with me. I carefully estimated 
that, lying there so quietly that the servants tiptoed about, 
thinking me asleep. J remembered all the allurement which 
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he had been able to throw into our relationship; Itasted the 
sweetness of it with a poignancy which filled my throat with 
sobs; but nevertheless I knew myself, in that terrible mome it, 
fora trapped creature, a beloved bond wom in, a soul beating 
its Wings against a prison all the more dreadful because 
beautiful. 

That day left its mark on me. I was ill with a low fe, 
fora week, and after that I was never the frank or trusting 
girl; and more and more I looked with understanding ey 5 
upon the comic tragedy played out every day by the mn 
and women that I knew. All of James’s friends cherish ( 
the idea that their wives and dsagiters and sweethea 
spent the day sighing for the return of their lords, and t] 
were justified in thinking that, for almost every woman « | 
just what I did—worked furiously during part of the day 5 
that she could hang onthe gate when he came home. Wh y 
he did arrive she hovered over him with little cooings jf 
delight and appreciation, and he assured her that he hd 
lived through the terrors "of a business di vy just for that © oe 
moment. As a matter of fact, men and women, they liy d 
their lives far more normally than that. They worked asd 
played and enjoyed the society of their own sex, and, unl 3s 
they hi ippened to be mated most congenially, the intrusion 
of cither into the world of the other was merel: y an interrt p- 
tion to the real business of existence. With this differen: o, 
however: the men frankly accorded work the first place in 
their lives and every other consideration had to fall before it, 
while the women, supposed to have nothing whatever to co 
were really hard worked. 
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OR four years I lived like that.. [learned to rule James 

without seeming to do so, and to govern his house and 
help him in his profession, just as my mother had done with 
my father, only with this difference: my mother had never 
had to pretend that she was idle, and I did; she had nev 
had to efface every trace of labor from her mind and her per I 
son, and I did. I played the dizzy rdle of housekeeper, wile, 
plaything and pampered beauty, and I suppose I should 
have gone on with the absurd juggling to the end of my days 
if something had not happened. 

James hadalways had a little cough and now he had begun 
to lose flesh. I knew that it worried him and that he had 
been tosee a doctor or two, but I did not think of it seriously 
until he came in one day pale and dejected, all the bravado 
gone from him for once—poor boy! The doctors had told 
him that one of his lungs was seriously affected and that his 
only salvation was to go West. 

“* West’ !” he said tragically tome. “ What onearth can | 
do there? I don’t know a thing about the country, and, 
judging from what little I’ve heard, I don’t want to know any- 
thing, but they say that I won't last six months if Istay here.” 

In his terror and depression he turned to me with some- 
thing like confidence and dependence, and my heart leaped 
to meet that. Shocked and dazed as I was, every nerve in 
my body instantly braced itself to fight for the life of my 
dear, and I even dared to hope that good, in the sh pe of 
understanding between us, might come out of this seeming 
terror. For the first time, under this stress, I learned all 
about our financial condition. Our home was mortgaged; 
James's business had fallen off a good deal; some of the 
country property had greatly depreciated in value, and our 
actual cash was small, while our debts were mz uny. It almost 
killed James to tell me all this—not because he blamed him- 
self in the least for the state of affairs, but because it hurt his 
pride that he could not continue to pl: iy the all-wise, indul- 
gent master. I saw that, but I hoped for a change in that 
attitude; and meanwhile I turned all my attention to the 
problem of what we were to do. 

James was in despair over the idea of going West, but the 
doctors agreed that he would have to go and that ‘at once, 
and that he would have to stay at least two years. To me 
they confessed that it was very doubtful whether he could 
ever leave the dry air. 


E DID not have enough money to live on for two years, 

or at least we thought we did not, and for atime we did 
not know what todo. Thenl evolveda plan. A cousinof my 
mother’s had settled ina little place in Arizona called Coles 
Crossing, and I wrote to him. He answered at once, saying 
that we could get a small house on the outskirts of the town 
for a very small yearly rent. There were about two acres of 
eround, but we would have to buy our water from a neighbor 
who had anartesian well. He recommended me to come out 
and start a truck garden, as there was none within a hundred 
miles. The ground there was fertile, he wrote, and it was his 
belief that irrigation would make it yield abundantly and one 
could hire Mexicans for fifty cents a day. 

I thought at first that I could never bring James to consent 
to this plan. 

‘T don’t knowa thing about gardening, Kate,” he told me 
wearily, ‘and with this confounded lung I suppose that work 
would be forbidden me, even if | knew anything about it. 

“But LI know,” I urged. ‘‘I always made our vegetable 
gardenat home and there isn’t a vegetable that I don’t know 
how to grow.’ 

I really thought James would faint. ‘ You!”’ he cried, and, 
when he had got his breath, burst out in a white-hot rage 
against himself, against fate, against the whole world, against 
even me for suggest ing ‘‘ such an unwomanly thing.” 

[ quieted him by clinging to him and pretending to be 
frightened by his tirade, and after he had petted me and 
assured me that his terrible rage had subsided —in fact after I 
had played the baby for a little so that his self-respect could 
be restored—I began to talk very quietly about how | loved 
flowers and how | should like—if he thought so, of course— 
to have a pretty garden which should remind me of the 
beautiful one we were leaving, and that labor was cheap, and 
that a year or two inthe newer part of the country would 
probs ibly interest us both; and so in time I won his consent 
and it was arranged that we should go. 

Braced by feeling a little responsibility in my hands 
threw off the languor which isa begun to be almost natural 
to me,and I packed our effects and sold others, and bade my 
friends good-by and looked up trains and generally closed up 
our affairs, while James smiled mistily upon me from the 
chair to which the doctors pinned him, and repeatedly said 
that the miracle of woman was that love could inspire her to 
work which was normally far beyond her powers. Asa mat- 
ter of fact I was really working no harder than usual, but 
with the added comfort of doing it without sneaking. I tried 
to tell James that, but he only smiled more indulgently at 
me and I gave it up. 

Our friends were kind and helpful, and Mother came on 
for a few days. Father had gone to a “convention ’’—one of 
the first of that new excuse for men to waste time and money. 

Mother had to come alone, although she was really too 
sick to travel, having just seen Father successfully througha 
campaign for the office of Mayor! 

In a surprisingly short time we were ready to start. 
Despite the fact, however, that I had had to do everything, 
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By Susan Glaspell 


AUTHOR OF “A BOARDER OF ART,” 
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HEN you opened the door which 
bore the lettering, ‘‘ Bureau of 
Statistics of the Allied Societies 
for Social Betterment of the City of Bos- 
ton,” and Mr. Stephen Blatchford turned 
in his chair and looked at you, you felt 
that the figures you were about to receive 
would be both accurate and important. 
Nor was this alone because young Mr. 
Blatchford wore tortoise-rimmed glasses. 
Efficiency and responsibility also breathed 
from the chair in which he revolved. Mr. 
_________| Blatchford was one of those persons who 
re constantly thi inking Heaven that they have a sense of 
humor, and as he said it you had the feeling that he would 
the next instant turn to ‘‘Sense of Humor”’ in the card index. 
lle wasan utterly worthy young man, and there seemed every 
chance that he would receive the headship of the ‘Bureau 
of Statistics” when his chief, Mr. Snow, left the following 
inonth to assume the editorship of ‘‘The Social Good.”’ 
But this morning, after the second mail came in, Mr. 
Blatchford was guilty of a little di lying over the ‘‘Unmar- 
ried Women” table which he was revising. The second mail 
had brought a letter from Miss Dorothy Ainsley, the Southern 
girl he had met during his vacation at Gloucester. Mr. 
Blatchford, speaking from the depth of his social researches, 
had always maintained that a man should marry. It was 
not until he heard the soft voice of Dorothy Ainsley that the 
idea seemed related to something other than social responsi- 
bility. When they were sailing, and the breeze fluttered her 
brown hair before her brown eyes, young Mr. Blatchford had 
in ida disturbing sense of himself as something more than a 
nember of society. 








H* HAD written her two letters, drawing a painstakingly 
humorous picture of himself as immersed in dry figures 
with a little side note questioning his figure of speech—and 
expressing longing to be back in the ‘‘bully outdoors” of 
Gloucester. In reply had come only a picture post card of 
the harbor, saying, ‘Lingering on here for a time longer.”’ 
Now came the letter saying Miss Ainsley would get in that 
day at noon; she trusted that she did not presume too greatly 
upon their friendship in asking him to meet her at the North 
Station; this, she boldly confessed, that she might still 
further presume upon their friendship in a very great favor 
she was going to ask of him. She concluded: ‘There is no 
one else of whom I cared to ask it.” 

Mr. Blatchford dwelt upon this, as, arrayed in the new 
1utummn Overcoat which he wore with a gratifying sense of 
its impressiveness, he waited before the iron gate: No one 
else of whom she cared to ask it! And she knew Bob Graham, 
a Boston fellow. She had been more with Graham than with 
him; but it was not to Graham she turned now! Of course 
he would see much of her in the few days she had said she 
would be in Beston and vicinity. He was justa little sorry 
that it came at the time Mr. Hennesey wanted to go over 
things with him. It was Mr. Hennesey who would have the 
deciding voice as to the place left vacant by Mr. Snow's 
assuming editorship of ‘* The Social Good.”’ But then, should 
there be a time when he could not keep an engagement with 
her, she would understand. Might it not be that, as things 
developed, she herself would be greatly interested in those 
very meetings with Mr. Hennesey? Such, together with a 
warm feeling of self-congratulation in having just the day 
before received his new overcoat, were Mr. Blatchford’s 
roseate considerations as the Gloucester train neared Boston. 

\n hour later, as they were finishing luncheon in the staid 
dining-room he had taken her to—having gently turned her 
from the frivolous basement 
café of her suggestion, with 
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efficient Mr. Blatchford. She nodded, soft eyes all 
the while timidly, trustingly imploring. ‘‘ But who,’ 
inquired the bewildered and reddening young man, 
“73 Clara? 

She looked surprise. ‘‘Oh! 
Clara when you were there?”’ 

““T do not recall—Clara,”’ said Mr. Blatchford. 

“Why, Clara,’’ confided the lovely Dorothy, ‘‘is my 
cat.’ And then, as she looked into the face of young 
Mr. Blatchford, she threw back her head and laughed. 

Mr. Blatchford, who felt momentarily affronted, 
pulled himself back to the fact that—Heaven be 
thanked !—he had a sense of humor. He laughed 
too—less lightly, but efficiently. 

““T knew you had a sense of humer !”’ 
in triumphant gratitude. 
everything, doesn’t it?” 

“Tt certainly does!” 
Blatchford. 

He was never more desperately in earnest about 
his sense of humor than when he entered the express 
office where they would unbox Clara and deliver 
her into his keeping. He had pictured a soft, fuzzy, 
frolicsome kitten, probably Angora: such a cat might 
constitute one of the feminine foibles of a Dorothy 
Ainsley. Picture then the astonishment with which 
he peered through the slats at just such a cat as the 
alleys of Boston abounded in—the undistinguished, 
mottled gray, not kitten, not fine, big cat —for all the 
world just another one of those animals which consti- 
tute one of the problems of a humane municipality. 

Sense of humor ebbed; face reddened; back grew 
stiff. But Dorothy wascooing: ‘‘ Nicest Clara! Nicest 
Clara! Was her lonesome? Oh, was her scared ? 
She turned to him, sweetly grave. ‘I realize,” she 
said, ‘that Clara at first may not seem an especially 
attractive cat. But, you see, it’s her—ways.”’ 

‘There was no one else I was willing to trust her to,’ she 
murmured while Mr. Blatchford was engaged with his first 
attempt at adjusting himself to Clara’s ‘“‘ ways,”’ Clara seek- 
ing escape from his arms by way of his neck. He had sug- 
gested taking her home in the box she had arrived in, but 
Dorothy could not bring herself to the idea of again shutting 
Clara up in a box. Poor dear Clara was frightened, but if he 
petted her there would be no trouble. Why couldn't he just 
tuck her under his overcoat? The very thing! Clara would 
snuggle under it—oh, just as cunning! 


Why, didn’t I have 


Dorothy cried 
“It just helps one through 


vigorously agreed Mir. 





MORE painfully disturbed young man never descended 

into the subway at Scollay Square. His slightly loosened 
coat was covering Clara; but Clara was squirming about, 
he must keep one arm planted firmly against her, the other 
hand from time to time making hurried passes at his over- 
coat. To get out his nickel he had to hold Clara so tight that 
he heard a distinct spit and felt a clawing within him. To 
soothe her as he threw out his nickel he murmured, ‘‘ Nicest 
Clara !"’—dulcetly repeating, ‘‘ Nicest Clara!” Then he 
chanced to look up at the feminine person within the cage. 
She was the picture of affronted virtue. As he stumbled on, 
appearing to be clasping himself to his own breast, he 
caught: ‘‘ Those fresh guys!” 

Waiting for his car, arm planted firmly across the breast 
of his bulging coat, he looked up to see a policeman regard- 
ing him. It was the first time a policeman had ever ev inced 
official interest in Mr. Blatchford. He tried to lose himself 
in the crowd, then realized that that was the worst thing he 
could have done. Well he wasn’t used to being taken for 
a criminal, he somewhat bitterly reflected, giving Clara a 





the protecting remark that 

he did not believe he cared 

to take her there—he asked 

that he now hear of the little 

favor she was going todo him 
ie honor to ask of him. 

“Oh, do you know,” Miss 
\insley began in her caress- 
ing Southern voice, ‘now 
that I come right to it, I 
fear it would be asking too 
much?” 

‘I think not,” said Mr. 
Blatchford meaningly, look- 
ing into her brown eyes asa 
trong man looks. 


O, LEANING confidingly 

across the table, Miss 
Dorothy told him. She was 
on her way home to Virginia; 
but a dear friend was _ in 
school out at Wellesley ; she 
could not gothrough without 
little visit with Stella. So, 
that afternoon, after a little 
shopping, she would go out 
to Wellesley, there to remain 
a couple of days, then come 
in and take the boat for 
New York. {But there was 
one thing that greatly trou- 
bled her; her brown eyes 
beautifully clouded in the 
thought of it. She paused, 
looking over at Mr. Blatch- 
ford intimidappeal. “Il won- 
der,’ she said, tremulous, 
troubled and yet trusting, 
o. you would look after 
Clara?” 

















**Look after—Clara?’ 


uncertainly murmured the “We Had an Awful Time Getting Some of Them,’ ne m9 Gratified Collector, Exhibiting Scratched Hands” 
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““Who Brought This Cat Into My House?’ She Demanded” 


left-arm pressure which made it necessary that he instantly 
murmur, ‘‘ Nicest Clara!'"’ The woman crowded close to him 
edged away. He saw her looking back nervously. 

Mr. Blatchford distinctly did not like the position in which 
he found himself. He had always moved freely and frankly 
among his fellowmen. He had never been called a ‘“‘fresh 
guy, nor suspiciously eyed by a policeman, nor edged away 
from by women. He had always stood—firm and not unim- 
portant —among those enlightened and upright members of 


che community who are keenly alive to their r« - nsibilities 
toward persons to be eyed with suspicion and edged away 
from. Now hesat as far as possible from his “Se seat ngers, 
stick between knees, left arm across his breast, right hand 


pressed, it would seem, over his heart. Occasionally, crim- 
son face rigid, he patted his heart, as though he were attached 
to that organ. 


LOOMILY he looked into the immediate future. What 
was he going to say to Mrs. Lily, his var idy ? What 
would they all think of him—bringing acat home? He hated 
to think of all the silly things Charlie Morse, his roommate, 
would say, though Charlie was his great hope; he had recently 
sprained his ankle and had to stay at home. That was almost 
providential. Of course he would look after Clara. 

Mr. Blatchford looked up to see that a woman sitting not 
far away, facing him, was staring. He shifted his position a 
little; so did Clara. She squirmed around as if preparatory 
to settling down. The woman had spoken to another woman 
and both were staring. Clara had chosen a place just over 
his stomach. He folded his arms over it and tried to look 
loftily unknowing; but he was conscious of the moving of 
his arms. Those vulgar 
women seemed to be going 
into hysterics! They had 
their handkerchiefs out and 
were laughing into them. 
They were saying things to 
each other and went into new 
convulsions at the things 
they said. It was disgusting. 
What was sofunny ? he’d like 
to know. Clara continued 
to squirm about and every 
time she moved there were 
renewed gasps of laughter. 


HE car came to a stop 

not his stop; but, as 
sedately as circumstances 
permitted, he rose to leave. 
This was intolerable. 
Fhose vulgar women had 
made him feel most uncom- 
fortable; he knew that his 
face had been flaming as he 
leftthecar. Evennow, ashe 
turned toward his boarding 
house in St. James Avenue, 
the breast to which he 
pressed Clara was a tumul- 
tuousone. Why couldnot the 
voung women of Wellesley 
College have looked after 
Clara quite as well as he? 
Did they have any more to 
do than he did? That » ery 
instant he should be at his 
desk, completing that ‘* Un- 
married Women’’ table. 
And what was he going to 
do with Clara when he got 
home?) What would Mlrs. 
Lily say? Ashe rounded the 
corner of St. James Avenue 
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T WAS in the middle of the afternoon session 

that Emma Sullivan, who was office girl for the 

week, appeared at the schoolroom door with the 
message that Miss Dana wanted Maggie Kelly, and 
asked Miss Pollock to excuse her for the afternoon. 
A ripple of excitement swept across the room, for it was 
pretty nearly certain that the summons meant a New One, 
and a New One was always the most exciting thing that 
could happen except—mothers. Forty pairs of eyes turned 
toward Maggie as she rose in her place and waited for Miss 
Pollock’s permission. The eyes had many expressions, but 
no pair of them all was envious of Maggie; one does not envy 
things which are inherently right, and Maggie by the divine 
gift of motherhood which dwelt in her homely little body was 
destined for the comforting of sorrow wherever it dwelt. She 
was short and square; her hands were coarse and red; her 
features were useful, doubtless, but that was the most that 
could be said of them; her short-cropped hair not only would 
not wave like some of the other girls’, but it would not even 
lie smoothly. Only one thing redee med her plainness: the 
brown eyes were full of a love that came straight from 
Heaven, and somehow, to any one who had ever once seen 
that, nothing else seemed to matter very much. 

Maggie, trudging along at Emma Sullivan’s side, asked the 
question the other forty were ‘dying”’ to know the answer 
to: “Is it a New One?”’ 

*Yes,”’ Emma answered; ‘‘and it’s Board day, you know, 
so Miss Dana’s got to be in there, and I guess you'll have her 
all the afternoon.”’ 

‘What’s she like?” 

‘*Thin; looks like a scared cat,””’ Emma answered care- 
lessly. ‘* I don’t know, I didn’t notice much.” 

But it was enough for Maggie. ‘“*Oh!”’ she cried pitifully, 
unconsciously hurrying her sturdy trot, and the brown eyes 
were like the lighted windows of home. 





: SHE New One was thin, and she looked not unlike a scared 
Her blue eves were wide with loneliness and terror 
of the unknown future, and her small chin was quivering 


although her lips were tightly closed. 

Miss Dana, with the Waiting Board upon her mind, r- 
heat the introductions h “iby Wy lis is Lucy Wri be 
Maggie—and; Lucy, this is Maggie Kelly; she - will take care 
of you this afternoon and tell en all about thing 


Maggie’s coarse and Fes he hands were alre ms hold- 
ing s the other child’s cold and nerveless ones; she looked up 
at Miss Dani i with the confide tis e of a physician sure of his 
diagnosis. ‘‘ May we go upinth edceciiory? *Cause I guess 
she’s going to c ry some.” 

Miss Dana, hurrying out the door, nodded kindly. ‘*Take 
her anywhere you please till suppertime,”’ she said. 

Maggie turned back to the New One. “It’s nice up in the 
sewing-room,”’ she said. “I love it up there with the goldly 
light from the maples, but the big girls are doing thei ir mend- 
ing there now. We might go to the hos] ital —— 

The New One drew back in terror. ‘No, no! 

Maggie accepted this without question. ‘I thoug ht mebbe 
you'd feel so; lots of folks do. It’s too bad, for it’s real nice 
and sunny up there, and there’s nobody there but Annie 
Frazer and she’s most well. But of course if you feel so we'll 
go to the dormitory. This is it and this is my bed—number 
five on this side. I'll ask Miss Dana if you can be next me 
to-night; it’s against the rules to talk after lights are out, but 
I can reach across and hold your hand if you want me to.” 

Lucy looked down the long immaculate room with its 
rows of little iron beds all exactly alike, and the chairs beside 
the beds all exactly alike, and the strips of carpeting cross- 
wise and down the middle, and the clean windows open to 
the soft September air. It was infinitely better than any- 
thing her poor little life had ever known, but to her fright- 
ened eyes it all looked alien and forbid ling, and suddenly 
she put her head down on the nearest chair and began to 
sob—long, st ifled, frightened sobs. 

Maggie put a comforting arm about her and drew the 
hidden face to her own shoulder. ‘* You'll feel better after 
you've cried,”’ she said. ‘‘ There’s lots of nice things—the 
girls, you know, and it’s fun when your turn comes to cook, 
and school isn’t bad, and there's recesses, and Sundays we go 
to church, and that’s fun—the walk out on the streets, you 
know, and choosing how you'll be dressed when you grow 
up, and—and all.”’ 


’ she cried. 


NV AGGIE looked at the head on her shoulder; all she 
cece et ha itangle of soft browncurls. Shesmoothed 
them gently while she asked a hesitating question: ** Was it 
your mother—that died?” 

The brown curls said no. ‘I—I never had any,” Lucy 
answered, the sobs beginning to quiet a little. 

‘Oh, you had one,’’ Maggie assured her. - ‘‘ Everybody 
had one, but sometimes they die. I s’pose yours did. But 
I know you'll get one some day; I just know it!”’ 

Lucy lifted her face, tear-stained and quivering. 
you know?” she whispered. 

‘I know.” Maggie’s nod was fraught with deep expe- 
rience. ‘‘I know the kind as soon as I see them. Curly 
hair helps, but it ain't all that; it’s something about the way 
you make people feel—as if they wanted to take you up. 
Now | don’t make people feel that way; anybody like 
me couldn't. Sometimes’’—she moked at Lucy’s thirst- 
ing face hesitatingly and then said it, for Maggie was 
one of the divine givers who give asdeiew lai ‘*some- 
times in church, when I’m picking out mothers for the 
others I pick out one for me, too, but of course I know 
it couldn't really happen; I just do it to pretend how it 
would feel to have somebody tuck you in and kiss you 
good-night, and wake you up softly in the morning with 
a kiss, you know, not with a gong.” 


‘How do 
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The lady smiled—a very lovely smile. “Not 
always, dear,”’ she said. ‘* Do you think you will like 
to come? You shall have a little room all your 








‘Do mothers do that way?” Lucy asked in a low voice. 

Maggie’s warm eyes smiled assurance. ‘‘Why of course 
they do; they’re mothers,’ she declared. 

Insensibly Lucy’s tears dried, and long before suppertime 
she was wandering hand in hand with Maggie all over the 
building—even up to the hospital, where Annie Frazer wel- 
comed them with a twofold eagerness, compounded of joy at 
a break in the monotony of her isolation and pride at being 
the first (after Maggie, of course) to see the latest New One. 
At supper, it is true, Lucy’s shyness returned under all the 
curious glances, but they were a happy and healthy crowd; 
the hour of play after supper soon put her at ease and at eight 
o'clock she marched upstairs with the others, and a few 
minutes later fell asleep with Maggie’s motherly hand 
stretched across the space to her. 


\ ITHIN a week the New One was thoroughly at home. 

She had her favorites among the girls, and her ‘secret’ 
shut up in her geography, and she chose her dress at church. 
She was prettier, too, for good food and healthy hours were 
doing their work and a soft pink began to creep into her 
cheeks. Yet perhaps it was no more the good food which fed 
her body than the dreams with which Maggie fed the starved 
little soul. Lucy always joined the group around Maggie 
when they were talking about mothers, a wistful listener; her 
ownespecial hope came when she caught Maggie alone some- 
where. Then the conversation would be like this: 

‘*You’re sure she'll come, Maggie?” 

“Sure as morning.” 

‘And she'll be beautiful?” 

‘Mothers are always beautiful.”’ 

“And have gold hair and a blue silk dress?’ 

“T ain’t sure about the hair and mebbe she won’t wear the 
dress just at first, but she’s sure to be beautiful. And she'll 
love you and tuck you in nights and wake you up witha kiss 
mornings. And you'll tell her all about everything, and she’ll 
hold her arm around you close, and it will feel like—oh, it 
will feel like when the leaves come out in the spring, the kind 

happy that chokes you all up!” 

The next question was a cry—the eternal call of the child 
to its own: ‘‘Oh, Maggie, do you think it will be long?” 

And then Maggie would shake her wise little head. ‘I 
dunno when; mebbe it will be a while yet; but it’s coming 
sure, because you’re the kind.” 

It was October when Lucy entered the Asylum. At 
Christmastime, although several other New Ones had come, 
no mother had appeared for six months. The Asylum cele- 
bration on Christmas morning was always a wonderful time, 
witha tree, and presents for everybody, and not a few visitors 
The chapel was full of Christmas tumult. Maggie’s home sly: 
little face looked like joy incarnate. She had quite forgotten 
her own gifts; she had all the other girls’ to admire and all the 
babies to play with, and even some of the boys appealed to 
her; they would not have spoken to any other girl, but 
Maggie was different. 


At the visitors watched and laughed, and now and then 
almost cried, and finally disappeared one by one. It was 
when the last one had gone that word came that Maggie was 
wanted in the office. She went wonderingly, her hair rougher 
than ever and her apron badly rumpled, but in her eyes a 
radiance that made one forget everything else. So she stood, 
Waiting, before Miss Dana and the lady. The lady was very 
beautiful, and her eyes, tender and pitiful, smiled down at 
the child in a way that made Maggie catch her breath. 

‘This is the one you meant ?"’ Miss Dana asked. 

“Yes,” the lady answered, ‘‘this is the one.” 

Then Miss Dana, too, looked at Maggie, and to Maggie’s 
surprise there was something almost teary in her eyes. ‘I 
don’t quite know what we'll do without Maggie,” she said, 
‘but there is nobody else who deserves a home more. You 
are sure,’’ with a keen glance at the lady, ‘‘that she is your 
choice? She is not pretty, you BHOW:; I am not sure that 
she will—take polish.’ 

It did not hurt Maggie at iach knew that she was not 
pretty; but Miss Dana never had put her arm around her 
that way before, and Maggie looked up in Miss Dana’s face 
with instant quick sy mpathy, feeling her mood so keenly 
that she had no room left to wonder about the ncliaice. 

The lady, however, understood and her slender neck 
stiffened. ‘‘This is my choice,” she said quietly but firmly. 
‘If you need more references —"’ 

‘Certainly not, Mrs. Carrington,’’ Miss Dana answered 
instantly. She looked down at Maggie, smiling a little 
strangely. ‘‘ Maggie,’ she said, ‘this is Mrs. Carrington. 
She has a very lovely home but no little daughter, and she 
wants you to go and live with her.” 

Maggie’s round face went almost white. ‘A mother,’’ she 
whispe “de for me? But—I ain’t the kind. It’s pretty 
ones like Lucy and Jenny, or little ones like Jane.”’ 
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own, with pink roses on the walls, and a doll with a 

trunkful of clothes, and a bookcase full of books, 
and you shall have music and dancing lessons, and —— What 
is it, dear?’ 

Maggie had apparently heard nothing; her eyes, full of 
almost incredulous joy, searched the beautiful face. ‘‘ Will 
you,’ she whispered, ‘‘tuck me in nights?” 

The lady, with a little gasp, drew her close in her arms. 
“Oh, you little starved thing!”’ she cried. ‘‘ My little girl!” 

They did not tell the children that day, for Maggie was 
not to leave till the next week, Mrs. Carrington deciding 
that she must do some shopping for her first. The next 
morning, however, everybody knew. It seemed incredible 
Maggie, who had said herself that she wasn’t the kind! 
They crowded about, questioning, wondering, tearful and 
excited at the same time. Maggie promised to write to every 
one, and to come and see them whenever ‘‘ Mother’’—she 
spoke the word with a soft breath and a look in her eyes 
which were wonderful to hear and see—came to the city. 
And the last day of all they waved her off with cheers, contfi- 
dent that somehow, because it was Maggie, it meant new 
ir xy for allof them. Mrs. Carrington looked from the crowd 
in the doorway of the red brick building to Mz iggie’ s face, 
where gladness and sorrow contended. She wasn't pretty, 
truly, not even in her new clothes; indeed Mrs. Carrington 
was almost startled to find how little difference the clothes 
made; but certainly they loved her—all these children; and 
when she had been cared for six months —— 

Then Maggie’s eyes, adoring, met hers. ‘‘ Mother!" 
Maggie whispered. ‘“‘Oh, Mother!” 

WAS a beautiful home; Maggie it seemed like 

palace. In an hour she was acquainted with the maids, 
the cook, the coachman and the gardener, and had petted 
the horses and was loving everything on the place. It wasa 
little disappointing to discover that she was not to go to 
school yet. Mrs. Carrington told her that she needed private 
lessons before she would be ready. Not even to herself would 
she acknowledge that she did not want Maggie with other 
children—the children that she would meet—until she was 
a little more like them. She was angry with Miss Dana for 
having put her finger upon the spot, but it was true and she 
was to realize it more keenly every day: Maggie was not 
made for polish. 

So Maggie had a governess and a private dancing teacher, 
and she worked hard — pathetically hard —to please 
‘“Mother.”’ But slowly, asthe weeks passed, the little homely 
face sharpened; the eyes were no less adoring, but —some- 
thing was not going right. Once Maggie discovered the 
cook's little niece in the kitchen and took her upstairs, and 
hada royal time. Mrs. Carrington, coming in from a lunch- 
eon, discovered the two children racing through the halls, 
and called Maggie to her. Maggie’s eyes were shining and 
her cheeks were pink. 

“Oh, you beautifullest!’”” she cried, softly touching 
*“Mother’s”’ lovely gown. 

Mrs. Carrington took the small hands—still coarse, though 
no longer red—gently in hers. 

“Don’t you know, little girl,” 
play with children like that?” 

“Why, why not?” Maggie asked. ‘She was real nice. 
And so was the boy that came with the man that trimmed 
the hedges. We had a lovely game of tag. And his grand- 
mother is sick, and they’ve got three kittensand a puppy at 
home. Jim didn’t like the kittens, but he’s training the 
puppy.” 

Mrs. Carrington shuddered —a shudder instantly repressed. 
“Are you lonely, dear?” she questioned. “I'll ask Eleanor 
Remington over to play with you if you are.”’ 

A troubled look shadowed Maggie’s eyes. ‘I guess I don't 
know how to play with Eleanor Remington very well,’’ she 
said soberly. ‘‘She doesn’t play the ways I know. I guess 
I ain’t her kind.” 

‘But you will be in a little while, dear,’’ Mrs. Carrington 
answered. ‘There, you may go now. To-morrow we'll drive 
in town and buy something for Minnie—you said the girl's 
name was Minnie, didn’t you? You'lllike that, won't you?”’ 

“Yes’m,’’ Maggie answered slowly. ‘I guess I'd like that.” 

The reservation was so evident that Mrs. Carrington’s 
heart smote her. ‘‘What is it, dear?”’ she asked. ‘‘Can't 
you tell me?” 


she said, ‘that you mustn't 


\ ITH a sudden sob Maggie buried her face against the 

beautiful gown. ‘Oh, Mother, can’t we go to the 
Asylum? I—I want to see them so! There’s a New One, 
Lucy wrote me, and she cries all the time, and I most know I 
could stop her.” 

Across the beautiful face above her swept a sudden pain; 
it hurt her so to hurt the child, and yet—there was no other 
way. The delicate lips set to firm lines. She gathered the 
child up in her arms and said it tenderly: 

I’m afraid not, dear. You see there will always be New 
Ones coming to the Asylum, and you cannot be there to 
help them; they must learn to do without you—don't 
you see? But I will tell you what we will do: we will 
ask Miss Dana if you can give them a party on your 
birthday, and you shall choose the ice cream and candy, 
and spend all the afternoon with them. Will you like 
that?”’ 
Maggie smiled —a brave little smile that tried hard to 
be all eager. ‘ Yes’m, I'll like that. IT guess they'll like 
strawberry the best, and pink and white peppermints 
the big kind.” 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 47 
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XXll 

HE King was sitting in the room in 
Buckingham Palace in which he trans- 
acted business of state, with the kitten 
on his knee, when Mr. Arthur Youghall 
was ushered into his presence. It was 
eleven o’clock in the morning, the mid- 
dle of his working hours. The French 
visit, just over, had accumulated busi- 
ness for His Majesty and his desk was 
covered with papers. He had arrived 
) from Paris only the night before. Not- 

—— | Withstanding all that awaited him 
\lfred would see none of his people that morning until after 
\ir. Youghall had been and gone. 

Colonel Sir Francis Oldboys, His Majesty’s Assistant 
Private Secretary, through whose room Youghall passed to 
eet to the King’s, looked up without enthusiasm to return 
his salutation. It was not a thing the Household altogether 
understood, that the young Canadian Under Secretary, who 
was so plainly no courtier, should be so often sent for while 
more important people were kept waiting. Of course the 
King was keen on Youghall’s shop; but that didn’t explain 
his sitting up with him half the night at Sandringham, for 
instance, when he had scen all his other guests safely to their 
rooms. Youghall’s was one of those outside influences so 
difficult to calculate, and the Court was somewhat disposed 
to show him the empty face of toleration. 

A sheet of blackened blotting paper on the floor and an 
inky stream across the topmost page on the desk told their 
own tale. The kitten, purring unrepentant under the King’s 
caress, looked ready for another spring. 

‘‘Good-morning, Arthur. Sit down, will you?” Alfred 
held out his hand with careful regard to the equilibrium of 
the kitten. ‘‘Colum- 
bia has been in mis- 
chiefagain.”” Histone 
seemed to be rather 
pleased and satisfied 
with Columbia. 

‘*T see she has. 
| do anything?” 

“No, don’t bother. 
Some of the fellows 
will see to it. Well, 
I'm back. Have you 
heard what hap- 
pened 2” 

“Vou mage a 
speech, Sir, you dined, 

ou flew and you 

inced,’’ replied 
Youghall gravely, yet 
with a twinkle. 











Can 





‘| SEE you do know. 
Drop it, Colum- 
bia!’ He liberated his 
thumb. “IT wish you 
wouldn't ‘Sir’ me in 
private, Arthur. You 
know how I dislike it. 
Couldn't you call me 
‘Cakes,’ as old Long- 
worth used to?” 

“No,” said Youg- 
hall steadfastly, “I 
don't think I could 
call you ‘Cakes.’”’ 

“Well, hang it, old 
chap! I must have 
somebody to address 
mein terms of human- 
ity occasionally, and 
vou are closer to me, 
\rthur, than anybody 
else in the world; you 
know you are.” 

King Alfred, still 
playing with his kit- 
ten, turned upon his 
\'nder Secretary for 
War the happiest face 
he had offered to the 
inspection of any one 
since the day of his 
Proela nati 0m, 
Youghall perceived it 
and hardened 
heart. There was 
something like boyish cajolery in the King’s voice. ‘* T could 
never stick Lengthy’s doing it,” he said. ‘‘ Beastly cheek!” 

Alfred laughed. ‘‘Then’’—he hesitated and his face grew 
-“it is generally known, Youghall—talked about ?” 

“It is very generally known, and I’m afraid it’s the talk 
of Europe.” 

“My one little dance with the wrong lady! If they only 
knew how little she was the wrong lady. I say, I consider the 
Kaiser has behaved awfully well; don’t you think so?” 

“In the circumstances the Emperor is thought to have 
done the only possible thing. They say he ought to give 
Karl Salvator the Black Eagle as well as the Princess, for 
saving the situation,’’ Youghall said. ‘‘ But—of course he is 
in the worst sort of atemper. I believe he took it out of Lady 
Poindexter at his reception on Friday night rather badly. 
Poindexter has hinted that he'd like to be transferred.” 


sober 


S) R HERBERT POINDEXTER was the British Ambas- 
sador to the Court of Berlin. 

‘1 hope he won't do anything so silly, although I’m sorry 
for Lady Poindexter.’’ Few things apparently were of less 
consequence to His Majesty at that moment than the 
feelings of his representative in Germany. But Youghall 
shook his head. ‘‘I couldn't help it, Youghall,’’ pleaded his 
Sovereign. ‘There she was, you know.” 
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The Under Secretary felt his defenses melt within him. 
‘“Any man in the circumstances would have danced with his 
wife,” he said grimly. ‘It’s easy to exaggerate the thing. 
It looked a little intentional, which of course it wasn’t; 
that’s all.” 

“T was able to call upon my cousin and bring my con- 
gratulations before I left. I did all I could,’”’ Alfred assured 
him. “I never saw a pleasanter young woman. Her aunt 
wasn’t over-civil. Aunts,”’ he reflected, “‘often are not. But 
now that we've got through with all that, Youghall, I have 
some things to say. Come over here, will you? I don’t want 
to shout.”” Youghall brought his chair closer, and sat down 
with every appearance of resistance possible to a loyal 
subject. ‘‘ You obliged me extremely just now by saying, 
‘Any man would have danced with his wife.’ I infer that you 
do think of her as my wife; you do consider her to be that.” 

“You know how the law stands, Sir. But if you do I do,” 
said Youghall. 

‘“Why should there be a special law for me?” cried Alfred 
passionately, throwing down his pen. ‘I claim the pro- 
tection of the law that sustains every man in this realm, 


except those of my family, in his private affairs. I claim 
the protection of the common law, Youghall.”’ 

‘*For Heaven’s sake, not so loud!” 
es NE way or another, Youghall, [am going to make an 


end of this. I have her permission. She started for 
Italy next day, but she left me free to act as I thought best. 
She agrees that we have rights as—as human _ beings, 
Youghall, which God gave us and which no power except 
God can take away. I never supposed I could bring her to 
this, but I did. She thought we ought to wait, and we have 
waited; but now she’s perfectly game.” 





and Nothing There to Fight 


Youghall sat farther back in his chair, thrust his hands in 
his trousers pockets, recrossed his legs and said nothing. 

The King bore it for a moment and then remarked plain- 
tively: “I wish you wouldn't sit like that, Youghall. You're 
not on the Treasury bench.” 

“Sorry, Sir.””. The other laughed with contrition, 
you had the floor, you know. Won’t you go on?” 

“Well, I’ve said it, haven’t 1?) Somehow or other we are 
coming out into the open, I and my wife.” He folded his 
arms and looked very resolute. ‘‘Somehow or other. [ought 
to say at once, Youghall, that I haven’t sent for you to ask 
advice about that. I have made up my mind. But the great 
point of course is how, and there I expect your help.” 

Still Youghall did not speak. 

The kitten set itself to lick its master’s finger and he smiled 
down at it. ‘‘Yes, kitty,” he said, ‘“‘before you are a cat 
England will have a Queen, | hope. I will anyway. I know 
the difficulties,’ the King went on, ‘‘and you have always 
told me that I would never get the consent of the Cabinet to 
my marriage to Miss Lanchester of America. But supposing 
I ask for the recognition of that lady as my wife? She is not 
a nobody, is Miss Lanchester of America. Supposing I just 
myself send a notice to the ‘Times’ today of that event at 
Cascade, with the date? Who is to prevent me?”’ 

Youghall smiled at him. ‘‘Why, the ‘Times’ would,” he 
said. ‘‘ Yes, Sir, I think the ‘Times’ would.” 

(Page 11) 


“But 


ANE 
es 


That Takes the Heart Out 


FF “AN AMERICAN GIRL IN LONDON,” “A SOCIAL DEPARTURE,” ETC. 


Alfred started up and put two or three stormy paces 
between them. ‘‘ You will please consider that we are not 
jesting,”’ he said over his shoulder. 

The kitten humped her back upon the floor and yawned. 

Youghall also rose to his feet. ‘‘I was never farther from 
jesting in my life,” he said. 

The King walked over to the window and stood there for 
a moment, looking out. The clock that had measured the 
labors of Queen Victoria ticked in the silence, through which 
Youghall also, with bent head, stood and waited. 

Presently Alfred turned. ‘I’m a bit wrought up, Arthur; 
bad nights and so on. You'll—forgive me. But I do mean 
what I say.” 

““T see you do, Sir,and Iam here to take your instructions.” 

“Yes,” Alfred assented; “‘but also to help me to give 
them. That’s even more important.” 


E FLUNG himself again in his chair as he spoke. The 
kitten immediately reéstablished herself; and Youghall, 
too, resumed his seat. 

“Look here, Youghall, do you really think there would 
be such a row? Look here; if you consider history, who was 
the mother of Queen Elizabeth? Just a plain gentlewoman. 
Who was the grandmother of Mary and Anne Stuart? Just 
a pretty barmaid. Why should the heavens fall, anyway, if 
lelect to marry a beautiful, well-born, wealthy American lady 
whose father has held the highest office in his country —and 
whom I have married already ?” 

Youghall’s face wore the expression of one who had heard 
these things many times before. He ventured to indicate it. 
“We've been over all that pretty often,” he said. ‘‘It would 
be impossible to calculate the effect of such a disclosure upon 
the countryin normal times: the disclosure either of the fact, or 
of Your Majesty's wish 
to make it afact. In 
normal times, while 
you might carry the 
Commons with you— 
the rankand file—you 
could expect nothing 
but the antagonism 
of your own order, the 
aristocracy, and the 
classes who support 
the Crown.” 

“The aristocracy 
marry whom they 
please.” 

es, Dut the y 
won't let you do it. 
To their eyes, you see, 
it’s knocking two legs 
from under the 
Phrone, ° said 
Youghall, possibly 
with more force than 
elegance. ‘‘But we 
needn’t consider what 
would happen in nor- 
mal times, because, 
for the purposes of 
this argument, the 
timesare not normal.” 

““You mean ——” 


ry MEAN this: For 
the fourth time, as 
you know, Sir, the 
Americans have held 
out to us the prospect 
of a treaty of arbitra- 
tionand, this last time, 
of effectual alliance; 
for the fourth time 
they have won our 
eager codperation in 
advance. No one has 
done more than you 
yourself,and you know 
what has happened.” 
Youghall as he talked 
mechanically urged 
with his foot a revolv- 
ing bookcase and sent 
it slowly circling. 
““Their Senate has 
again cut the thing up 
till it’s worthless.”’ 

“T know. Go on.” 

“The point is, we are beginning on this side to question 
their good faith in this business. There’s a feeling in the 
House; you can’t be surprised.”’ 

“What are you getting at, Youghall ? 

But the slow-spoken Canadian would make his point in 
his own way. He gave the bookcase another push and 
continued: ‘I believe it’s unjustified. I believe the American 
people honestly want the treaty, have wanted it every time. 
Every now and again they throw up a President who wants 
it, too; and every time the will of the people gets caught ina 
steel trap in the Senate. The fact is—you couldn’t convince 
them of it—the Americans are better than some of their 
instruments. It stands to reason that the man they make 
their Chief Executive today represents them more truly than 
the institutions they set up at the end of the Eighteenth 
Century; and President after President, standing for the 
people, has wanted this thing done.” 

The King had taken up his pen and was drawing a key 
pattern around the inky: havoc the kitten had made. ‘Yes, 
Youghall; but do let us stick to the point.” 

“‘T am sticking to it—or getting to it. I only say that, 
these things being true, we need not suppose—in spite of the 
jealousy of the Senate or the hostility of the Irish and the 
Germans, assisted as we know it to be from this side—we need 
not suppose that the treaty is at all indefinitely postponed.” 


*“Well?”’ 


” 


of a Man, You Know’ 











‘But the irritation over here just now is such that not 
only would the chances for the consent you require be hope- 
less, but also’’—and in spite of himself Youghall’s manner 
grew weightier—‘‘the refusal might be couched in terms so 
wounding to American susceptibilities as to put the chances 
for any treaty whatever practically out of court for a long 
time. I know the Americans, Sir, and it would be so. There 
are men—if you forced publicity—in the House, there are 
men in the Government who would not scruple to use the 
opportunity of such a debate—if such a debate were imagin- 
able—to repay themselves for the rather humiliating position 
we have been occupying lately. I can only say that I believe 
the damage to what would be a long step toward the effective 
solidarity of the race would be very great indeed.”’ 


Ge ALFRED listened and in silence went on drawing 

NX his pattern. The kitten, watching on his knee, followed 
the motions of his pen with quick little movements of her 
head. ‘Then what do you want me to do?’ 

“To wait, Sir—to wait till we get the treaty.” 

“To wait for what will never happen. I have waited, 
Youghall. I will wait no longer.” 

A second of silence passed. 

“Then what am I to do?”’ asked Youghall quietly. 

Alfred threw himself back in his chair. ‘‘ By Heaven, was 
there ever a man more helpless than I am!’ he exclaimed. 
“Do you mind stopping twirling that thing round and round ? 
I beg your pardon, but you’ve annoyed me. Yes, you 
have, Youghall; you’ve annoyed me very much. There are 
people who say both countries would be better without 
that treaty.” 

“Yes, there are; but Ido not believe them.” 

‘And if it did come to pass, what then?”’ 

‘Tf it did come to pass, in the great satisfaction that would 
be felt about it, what you propose, if you still proposed it, 
would be, though difficult, far more possible,’’ said Youghall. 

“Tf IT still proposed it! You invite me to wait until this 
thing in the air, this relegated thing, this impossible thing, 
should become an actuality! Are they all as cold-blooded in 
Canada as you are, Youghall?”” The day was raw and the 
fire had burned low. King Alfred went to it and stirred it 
with the poker. He stood over it shivering. 

““A great deal of quiet work is being done on both sides 
that will not stop until we succeed,” said the Under Secre- 
tary. “And this last majority against the treaty in the 
Senate was very narrow indeed. All we want is a President 
who is a bit of an idealist, a strong man, a Congress- holder, 
and a stayer. We may get him in November —— 

The King picked a piece of coal out of the scuttle, 
but it dropped from the tongsand crashed on the hearth. 
‘Ithink—you ought to put the coal on the grate, 
Youghall, and not leave it for me to do.” There was a 
queer note in his voice. 

Youghall dashed at the fire and mended it. Then he 
met his King’s miserable eyes, went closer and threw an 
arm about him. So they stood for a moment. 

“Thank you, Arthur. I’mallright. It’s this everlast- 
ing fighting—and nothing there to fight; always in the 
wrong, lam; that takes the heart out of a man, you 
know. Youcangonow. Tell Oldboys,asyougothrough, 
that I sha’n’t want him for a quarter of an hour.” 

He had gone back to his chair, and Youghall, 
sight of his face, remembered with a tightening of the 
heart how it had looked on his pillow in the tent in the 
garden at Ottaw 





: ‘of course. On what you 
tell me I can do nothin "oi 

‘At all events till November,” softened Youghall, 
but the King did not look up again. 

Youghall went out with so serious a face that Sir 
Francis Oldboys, to whom he delivered the message, 
felt indignant. This was the kind of worrying to which 
the King’s interest in public affairs was constantly sub- 
jec ting him. Ten to one the fellow had been talking the 
shop of his Department! 

Sir Francis pulled down his waistcoat and fumed again. 
Then he set himself and the matters upon which he should 
take His Majesty’s pleasure to wait yet another quarter 
of an hour, while in the next room the King, his master, 
stroked the kitten on his knee. 

XXIII 

T WAS perfectly delightful to see him again, Hil 

darling. Perfectly delightful! And to be singled 
out in that way for a personal visit !”’ 

‘Well, considering, Mumsie, that he spent a whole 
week with you in Washington he couldn’t very well have 
done less. ; 

They were both sitting, Mrs. Phipps and Hilary 
Lanchester, in their compartment in the express train 
that glides out of Lyons about eight o’clock in the evening 
for the south. They had left Paris the night before; but 
Hilary would go no farther than Lyons—no farther, Mrs. 
Phipps suspected, than within easy reach of the Paris 
newspapers. 

All day long in their driving and sightseeing her girl had 
been quiet and withdrawn. From her behavior since the ball 
it might be supposed, thought Mrs. Phipps, that to dance 
with a King of England and to reccive him intimately the 
next afternoon were things that might happen any day of 
the week. Yet Mrs. Phipps could not deny a certain uplift 
in her manner that would not allow itself to be talked about. 

Now, in the pale, gray interior of their compartment a 
moment of expansion seemed to have come. The maid they 
were sharing had done what she could for —e for the night 
and had gone back to her own carriage; the berths had not 
yet been made up, They were sitting tiredly together after 
their long day; Hilary’s hand had crept into her friend’s. 

‘Things were different then. James and I have been 
forgotten for four years. It was nice of him,” insisted Mrs. 
Phipps. ‘‘But I was going to say, Hil, that delightful as it 
all was, if I had realized what was going to hi appen I don’t 
think, dear, that I would have dared to com 

‘*T don’t see why,” said Hilary unguardedly. 

‘Don’t you, Hil? Can you remember his face when you 
and he came up to me, and not see why ?”’ 

‘‘Mumsie, you are very prone to exaggeration.” 

‘That's what you said when I warned you about Jiménez.” 

‘Jiménez !’’ Hilary cried scornfully. ‘‘ Henrico Jiménez was 
a wretched creature who had lost more money than he could 
pay; the inquest showed that, darling. He didn’t shoot 
himself for love of me; please don’t say it—or think it.” 

‘*T don’t say it and I don’t think it. I only say that it 
was another case where I was told I was very prone to 
cxagge ration. Hil, why hasn’t he married ?’ 

‘T didn’t ask him, Mumsie. Do you think I ought?” 

‘*They say nobody can understand it, and it’s put down 
in some quarters to the influence of that Madame Waldo- 
gradoff. But I can’t help thinking he looks much too nice 
and straight for anything of that sort.’ 

‘Appearances are often deceitful,”’ said Hilary. ‘“‘But I 
agree,” she added with a pang. “Oh, yes, he does.”’ 





‘Hil, it was most unfortunate that I should have had one 
of my ‘heads’ yesterday afternoon. To collapse that way 
be ‘fore he had been five minutes in the room —— 

“You couldn’t he ‘Ip it, dearest. It was wonderful that 
you were able to receive him at all, considering what your 
he ads are. He was very concerned,” Hilary said dreamily. 

“Yes, wasn’t he? And so resourceful. I thought it simply 
sweet of him to recommend his own remedy, something he 
knew to be good; and to send the equerry off for it without a 
moment’s delay like that.” 

“Yes,” Hilary replied, turning her head ever so little 
aside, “he is resourceful.”’ 

‘LT shall never forget his standing there beside those pink 
rep curtains and writing it himself, ‘Neurotophil.” ‘And if 
you can’t get it at one chemist’s, try another,’ he said to poor 
Captain the Earl of Manand Manx. Why‘ Man and Manx,’ 
I wonder. Clanking about in all his glory after Neuroto- 
phil for me—for one solid hour, poor fellow! But I must 
confess it was worth it.” 

“It was, darling, wasn't it?’’ said Hilary innocently. 

‘And let’s hope he took a taxi. What shall we do about the 
window? Can you stand it as muc h open as that?” 

“Yes,’’ said the little lady, ‘I like it so long as the door is 
shut. What I cannot stand is the awful smell of tobacco in 
the corridor. Well, darling, my conscience troubles me— 
really hurts—about deserting you as I did.” 

‘Try a little more Neurotophil, Mumsie.”’ 

‘Ah, you may laugh. But when I think that I’m the only 
Mumsie you've got—and that my flower may perhaps—be 
planting herself in a garden where she can't grow ——” 

The train was hurrying fast through the early summer 
night. Outside the lights of little towns passed, a river, a 
bridge. The motion was violent and jarring; there was every 
reason for looking out of the window and every difficulty in 
the way of speech. 

Fora moment Hilary, her hand still in Mrs. Phipps’s, took 
refuge in these conditions. Then she gently withdrew it, and 
bent over her friend and kissed her. ‘‘ Now that you have 
said it, dearest, you will have a better night,” she said. 
‘And here is the what-do-you-call-him to make up our 
berths. If you think you can manage I'll go and see where 
Rose has tucked herself to sleep.’ 


HAT was all that passed. 

They arrived at Genoa the next day, and by the time 
they were settled in their hotel Mrs. Phipps was again 
threatened with the distressing headache which seemed to 





“*It Begins to Look Bad for the Treaty, Hil, F-ven if 
We Do Get Home’” 


have been only half dispersed in Paris. Hilary put her to 
bed, and sent Rose to the agents for their letters. 

For her there was a telegram. It was not unusual. She 
and her father were the best correspondents in the world, but 
at major moments they always ‘‘wired.’’ Hilary opened the 
envelope without any special heartbeat. She had no pre- 
monition of what it was to contain. Purposely, when he 
sent her off to Italy with Mrs. Phipps, Lanchester had kept 
his plans to himself. She was absolutely run down; he was 
more than thankful that she wanted to go; and a hint of what 
was hatching would have stayed her, he thought. So his 
message came to her at the first time of her life when she was 
not thinking at all of her father. It was a word to her before 
his decision was given to the newspapers: 

Don't take a day off Europe, Daughter; but Daddy is once more 
out with the boys. 


So it ran in the old joyous jargon that they knew, he and 
she, so well. Her hands with the paper in them dropped in 
her lap, and, as she gazed straight in front of her, her eyes 
slowly filled. Her father! All this time 

She pressed the slip with its perfunctory handwriting to her 
lips and the tears ran over. And he had let her go—where 
she wanted so much to be; and now she was thousands of 
miles away from him. ‘‘ Don’t take a day off,’’ he said, and 
had seen her sail, smiling, with a cabin full of roses, and had 
gone back alone—to this. She knew all that it had meant 
and would mean. A pang of disloyalty assailed her. She had 
never failed him before. 

And then a thought came, as if the sun burst into her 
mind, and her eyes shone through their tears in that hidden 
light like any other stars, 

“If—and if—and if—no one could say—no one ought 
even to think; but 7f ——” 

Then she would owe it, as any royal P rincess would owe it, 
to her father! 


RS. PHIPPS would not consent to Hilary’s returning 

to America before the end of August. She had got her 

girl, she said, and she meant to keep her. Mrs. Phipps 

pleaded Hilary’s health, and, what was more powerful with 

Hilary, her own. She thought herself over carefully and 
(Page 12) 


could find nothing organic to urge; nevertheless the strain 
of “recent years,” Mrs. Phipps said, had been great; she 
wanted just the rest Europe was giving her, and Hilary did, 
too. Recent years had done something to Hilary, some thing 
a little mysterious, something which her friend would never 
quite catch or determine, but which made change of scene 
and charm of old palaces just as necessary for her as for Mrs, 
Phipps. There were other grounds, too. 

“My dear,” Mrs. Phipps urged, ‘‘ we can't be of any man- 
ner of use to them at present. They don't want us. No, 
Miss Lanchester, traveling in Europe with Mrs. James 
Phipps, who has been more than a mother to her for many 
years, is a great deal the most suitable thing for Miss 
Lane hester to be doing just now, while James is happily occu- 
pied in getting a solid conve ntion for Henry at St. Louis,” 

‘If you really think that,” said Hilary, weakening, 
‘My dear, you would simply be in the way among the 


lot of men he’ will get around him at Old Loon Lake this 
summer.’ 

“ There’s a hotel on Old Loon now,” said Hilary wiih 
absent eyes, ‘fat Prince’s Portage; st: igeEcoac hes all the wa, 
from Cascade. Oh, yes, Daddy will make it his he: idquarters 
for July and August anyway. And I'd love to be with hin, 
though I wouldn't care to—drive there from Cascade.’’ 

“You will be back in time for his tour inthe West, dearic, 
and then you will drive with him everywhere and sit with me 
in a highly reserved box at his meetings. But among the 
wolves on the platform, darling, you don't go except across 
your Mumsie’s dead body. Leave the men to the men.” 

‘Il have,” said Hilary, with what her friend more and 
more often described as a far-away look in her eyes. 

“Pe ‘rhaps,”’ she added, “it would be easier over here. 

‘The suspense, you mean, dear ?”’ 

“Yes, the suspense,” 


O THEY wandered from one old yellow town to another 

and Hilary lived upon her letters, and made of sky and 
sea and street and palace the framing of her dream. 

Always on Sundays she would find out the English colony's 
little church, and kneel there and listen to the surpliced 
chaplain pray to the ‘‘only Ruler of princes’’: ‘‘ Most 
heartily we beseech Thee with Thy favor to behold our most 
gracious Sovereign Lord, King Alfred’? . 2) . The first 
time it seemed strange, and her murmured ‘f Amen” was as 
low asa marriage vow. But it soon became her beautiful and 
special duty; and she grieved when Sunday found them 
where no service was. 

Mrs. Phipps was a churchwoman, too, and a good 
one, but she looked upon Hilary’s unfailing attendance 
with—must it be said?—something like a jealous eye. 
l'rankly, she confessed to herself, she did not altogether 
understand it. In every way to be desired, of course, 
but Hilhadn’t that sort of temperament. Mrs. Phipps 
worried sometimes, secing her start off inthe rain; and 
once she came bac k with acough, She was even getting 
too fond, at service-time, of the dim interiors of the 
churches of the country. Could it all be going—dread 
possibility !—to end in something like that ? 

Their news from home varied. At first the announce- 
ment that Henry Lanchester had consented to accept 
his party’s nomination was received with applause, wide 
and sincere. The country rejoiced that a man so identi- 
fied with her best traditions should again be willing to 
take office if he could get it. But when the clapping 
had died away a voice, raised here and there, qualified 
the approval. Hints appeared that the party managers 
were not unanimous, factions drew off, other names were 
mentioned, Mr. Lanchester’s political friends were not 
Ul so loyal to him as James Phipps, and as convention- 
time drew near it was understood that at least two other 
candidates would seek the nomination. 

Mrs. Phipps and Hilary, by the Lake of Como, read 
their names with indignation. 

‘Who inthe world,’”” demanded Hilary, ‘tis Barker 
Ifutchinson, of Kansas City?) | never heard of him.” 

“Nor I,” said Mrs. Phipps consolingly. “But we 
may safely leave him to James, darling.””, Mrs. Phipps 
was confident that candidates left to James would 
vanish like snow upon the desert’s dusty face. 

But they did not vanish. Lanchester was the party’s 
official selection, but rebel hordes put up leaders and 
murmured among themselves. 

“Is it possible that Father would withdraw?” asked 
Hilary with a failing heart. 

“Not while he has James,’’ Mrs. Phipps assured her. 

XXIV 

ILARY asked a great many questionsof her friend’s 
riper experience because she had a great many to 
answer—in the letters that arrived, weekly now, from 
England. King Alfred’s interest in American affairs had 
been marked since the day of his accession. It was natural 
enough, as the Princess Georgina often explained, since with- 
out the aid of America it was doubtful whether he would 
have been spared even to ascend the throne. But it was 
thought by many of those nearest to him that some abate- 
ment of it might well have been shown upon the rejection 
at Washington of the treaty on which so much depended for 

the Anglo-Saxon future. 

It was thought, for instance, not precisely the moment for 
His Majesty to be dining, as he did for the second time in 
six months, with the Americ an Ambassador. 

“They were uppish enough before,” commented the 
Princess Georgina. Butthe King dined where he would, and 
if it was his pleasure to partake of his favorite asparagus 
soup from the gold plates, with the eagle screaming al the 
bottom, of the American Embassy, there was no more to 
be said. 

The ladies had curtsied themselves out, and the Ambassa- 
dor, the Honorable William Curtis Corcoran, in a chair 
beside King Alfred, had got to the end of the probable effect 
of the rain upon the young partridges, when the King, as the 
Ambassador described it to Mrs. Corcoran afterward, ‘‘sim- 
ply bolted into,American politics.” 

‘lamtakinga deep interest, Mr. Corcoran, in your coming 
Presidential struggle. 

‘‘Indeed?”’ said Mr. Corcoran, looking gratified. ‘‘ Well, 
Your Majesty, so am I. It may mean a great deal to me in 
a way which I[ might describe as personal. It may mean my 
head.”’ 

“*So much as that?’ exclaimed Alfred. ‘‘Oh, I hope not. 
That would mean too much to me, too, Mr. Corcoran. — I 
think,”’ he added gravely, ‘‘that they gave you your job the 
same year they gave me mine. I hope nobody will turn 
either of us-out.”’ 

The American Ambassador laughed richly. “I should 
deplore either event, Sir; but even the minor One gives me 
some natural anxiety.” 

“You must have studied the situation very closely, Mr. 
Corcoran,” remarked the King. ‘‘Perhaps you can forecast 
the result.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 46 
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HE estate of Glenfergus possesses re | 
five things that are near-Scotch: its ° 7 5 A 
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name; the lineage of itsowner, Robert 
Ferguson; Jock-o’-the-Heath, the Scottish 
terrier, now old, deaf and house-loving; and 
the two collies, Wallace and Bruce. The 
only Simon-pure, made-in-Scotland article 
about the place is Sandy MacNair, As for 
Terry Burke of the gar dens, heis straight Irishand no mistake, 

Sandy, among his other duties, has charge of the flock of 
registered Dorsets that are at once the pride and the despair 
of the master. Handsome creatures they are, possessed of a 
sort of artistic instinct for composing a picture on the hillside 
pastures of Glenfergus. The estate lies not in Scotland, but 
in the Massachusetts Berkshires, in a community not yet 
organized about the industry of sheep raising. There are 
dogs in that country that are strangers to the ethics of shep- 
herd dogs, and they murdered the Dorsets of Glenfergus. In 
spite of wire fences, which were an abomination to Robert 
lerguson anyhow, the dogs got in, slew, tasted blood and 
vanished to return another day. 

One night it was Merton’s restless Irish terrier from over 
the ridge that killed a ewe and her lamb and galloped back 
across the hill in the full moonlight before the wrathful gaze 
of Sandy. One afternoon Nicholas, Tom Abbott’s champion 
Russian wolfhound, severed home ties for a space, covered 
the intervening ten miles with his long, undulating bounds, 
leaped the five-foot fence, killed three of the flock and 
returned home for his dinner. But the worst of all was an 
unknown brute that came repeatedly in the night, took his 
toll of warm blood and escaped unseen, 

There were apologies aplenty from neighbors and dam- 
ages from a well-intentioned State, but they did not bring 
back the slain Dorsets nor soothe the wrath of the master 
and Sandy MacNair. The flock was demoralized and getting 
into bad condition. 

“Sandy,” said Robert Ferguson with decision, “something 
has gotte bedone. If we can’t stop this killing we'll have to 
lisp yse of the sheep. ; 

“Well,’’ said Sandy, ‘‘I should not like to say that we 
could end the trouble, but 1 would try a dog.” 

‘“ Dog!’’ exclaimed Mr. Ferguson. “There are too many 
dogs hereabouts already. I'm not fond enough of dogs to 
want to feed one on live mutton,! 

‘I know,” said Sandy; “but | think it's the only way. 
It’s the Old-Country way and it works there. Fight dog 
with dog.’’ 
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| ager FERGUSON gave in at last to Sandy’s en- 
treaties, and one day he brought home proud Wallace 
in his automobile and turned him over to the shepherd. 

‘““T got the best to be had,” he said, “a two-year-old, pure 
Scotch collie of the Greystone breed. See what he will do.” 

Wallace was a beautiful sable with a white bib. From his 
well-set ears to his waving tail he was an aristocrat of the 
aristocrats. 

‘“Is he broken to the sheep ?”’ asked Sandy. 

‘“No,”” replied Mr. Fe *rguson, ‘He's a kennel dog. But 
he has the blood, Can youtrain him?” 

Sandy looked doubtfully at the pointed nose, the narrow 
head, the small eyes. “Til try, sir,” he said. 

As Sandy was le ‘ading Wall ace to the stable Terry Burke 
appeared with a basket of green peas. ‘‘And what have ye 
there?” asked Terry, 

“Anelephant,” replied Sandy dourly. “Can ye not see’ 

“It looks more like a wolf—or a penwiper,” said Terry. 
“The first thing I’d do with that dog would be to get rid of 
him. If ye've an idea he'll herd the sheep ye may as well 
forget it.’ 

““What do you know about dogs, pea-gatherer?” asked 
Sandy hotly. 

Terry laughed. ‘‘The litthe man asks me what I know 
about dogs! Why, Scotchman, | was raised with dogs. I've 
owned and bred and trained ‘more dogs meself than you've 
set eyes on. Let me tell ye something to add to your small 
wisdom. There was a fine dog wanst that some folks called a 
collie, but most folks called a shepherd dog. He was a dog 
with a heart and a brain. He could whip a bulldog and he 
could gentle a baby. He knewas much as a Christian and 
more thana Scotchman. But he’s gone, What has become 

f him? Och, I couldn’t tell ye. | only know that these 
onillion Lire dog-show folks have got a new collie with not 
room enough in his toothpick head for the sense of a pug. 
He’s a decaitful, thievin’,  sni appin’ , autymobile-chasin’ 
dude, an’ this here’s wan of thim.”’ ; 

‘* Irishman,” rumbled Sandy, raging inside, “ye talk like a 
fule,” and he led his new charge into the stable. 
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Additional precautions were taken 
with the sheep until the new dog could 
be intrusted with their care. The 
training of the princely but kennel- 
bred Wallace was no easy task, but 
Sandy MacNair was patient and experienced. Withrare 
persistence he strove to win the dog’s interest and affec- 
tion,and at length succeeded inachieving acertain degre e 
of obedience. Then he rigged up a pen of hurdles in the 
pasture and took Wallace out to try him on the sheep. 
The first attempt was anignominious failure. Wallace 
promptly scattered the flock and nipped their heels joy- 
fully. With difficulty Sandy caught him and prevented 
serious damage. 
“Better let him chase the autymobiles,’ advised Terry. 
Tis safer.”’ 
But somewhere back in Wallace's family tree there 
were sheepdogs— genuine collies of the Scottish heath— 
and the instinct of his ancestors had not been entirely 
bred out of him. Blood and Sandy’s perseverance began 
to tell, and as the cold days of November 
passed the collie began to take a more per- 
sonal interest in the sheep. Moreover he had 
become devoted to Sandy, and Sandy to him. 
The day the collie rounded up the meager 
half-dozen and herded them successfully back 
into the pen was a proud one for Sandy, 
Terry was forced to conceal his chagrin 
behind a greater volume of banter. ‘* Wait till 
he’s needed to drive off the big dog in the night, and then 
ye'll see what a poor heart he has under his pretty coat.” 
But Wallace was unquestionably becoming a better dog. 
Terry Burke ; saw all this, and resentment against Sandy 
and Wallace grew in his heart. He left his wife to care for 
the greenhouse one day and returned late that night witha 
bundle. Where he had been no one knew, and it was some 
time before it was discovered that the bundle was a dog. 
Terry kept him in his cottage as long as he could, but the 
secret was bound to come out. 
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T WAS ona bright day in January that Terry, crossing the 
stable yard, came upon Sandy, grinning broadly. 

‘I think there’s a wee bear follerin’ ye,” said Sandy. 

Terry looked behind him. There, standing in the path, 
was his dog, looking upat himexpectantly. Terry waswrath- 
ful. He wanted to call the dog names, and some unusually 
choice ones leaped to his tongue; but pr ide and the presence 
of Sandy restrained him. ‘Go back, Bruce!” he roared, 

“‘and stay inthe house where ye belong! 

The dog turned dejectedly about and trotted back 
obediently. 

“*Tis a good Scotch name ye've given the poor thing,’ 
said Sandy, ‘What kind of ‘a dog would ye say it was, 
now 2?” 

“He cannot help the name he was christened with,” 
retorted Terry, passing on with unusual reticence. 








There was no more need for secrecy, 2 
and thereafter Terry allowed Bruce to 
follow him about at will. It was quite evident that Bruce 
was no show dog. His pendulous ears, one set higher than 
the other, would have barred him from the ring, even if 
there were an established class for his nearly extinct breed. 
For Terry had found somewhere asurvivor of the race of old- 
fashioned collies or shepherd dogs. In his eyes, at least, he 
was the superior of all the blue-ribbon dandies ont he circuil. 

It was Terry’s plan to supplant Wallace with Bruce and 
he took every opportunity to give him such training as 
circumstances allowed, Tothis Bruce responded cheerfully; 
apparently he could learn anything, But an encounter 
between the dogs was inevitable, for Wallace considered 
Glenfergus his own particular realm and it was not in him to 
brook the presence of an interloper. Bruce, on the other 
hand, was friendly by nature, and the attack which imme- 
diately followed their first meeting took him so by surprise 
that heturned tail andran into the greenhouse, where Terry 
repelled the pursuer with a flower-pot. 

Sandy’s delight was unconcealed. ‘“ Ye should have seen 
the mutt beat it,” he said to Mollie the cook, whom he 
always strove to address in her own language. ‘‘I’ve no 
doubt he would run from one of my lambies.”’ 

Terry lectured his charge in private and the next time it 
was different. The two dogs met by chance behind the car- 
riage shed, and, before Terry could reach them with a pail of 
water, blood was drawn. Sandy and Terry, angry though 
they were, realized the seriousness of this situation. If the 
master should learn ofa dog fight on his premises, that would 
mean the last of the dogs. So, because Wallace was the 
recognized dog of Glenfergus, it became Terry's bitter task 
to hold Bruce in restraint and to chain him to his little 
packing-case kennel beside the greenhouse. 


\ ITH the coming of spring Wallace’s education advanced 

rapidly, and it was a great day of triumph for Sandy 
when he put the dog through his paces and herded the sheep 
beforean approving audience, consisting of Robert Ferguson 
and two friends from the city. 

‘* He's learnt!” Sandy cried with supreme satisfaction; 
and later, passing Terry on his way to supper, he could not 
forbear a grinning gibe. “Ye may as well send your tabby- 
cat away. It’s not needed here,” 

Sandy’s sense of triumph increased as the days went by. 
Dogs came sheep hunting as of yore—little dogs, big dogs, 
dogs of highandlow degree. Forthe most part they retreated 
before the vociferous threats of Wallace, and those that ven- 
tured nearer were repulsed with le SS, Wallace had “learnt ay 
and suc¢ess and Sandy’s approbation gave him confidence. 

Then one night the black sheep-killer came. The sheep 
were lying pe -acefully on the broad, grassy slope of the west 
pasture. Undera spreading oak W allace |: iy dozing, his head 
on his forepaws, his nose and ears pointed towar d the flock. 
Among the sumacs on the brow of the hill a twig snapped. 
Wallace was awake in an instant, his head raised, his ears 
cocked, his nostrils quivering. 
Then a huge, dark form bounded 



































“Without a Moment’s Delay He Plunged Into the Fray” 
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out of the shadows and down the 
hill. 

Wallace leaped tohis feet, trem- 
bling with excitement. The in- 
vader paused a moment, sniffed 
the air, and then, dashing into the 
midst of the flock, swerved and 
leaped ferociously upon an old 
ewe, that was bowled over like a 
bundle of wool. The sheep-killer 
sprang again, but before he could 
close his huge jaws uponthe ewe’s 
neck there was an angry snarl, an 
impetuous rush, and Wallace was 
at his throat. The big dog 
crouched and tossed his head 
mightily, and Wallace was thrown 
off, only to return to the attack 
witha better directed rush. 

The sheep dashed into a hollow 
by the fence and huddled together 
in terror, watching the fight onthe 
hill. Thetwo dogs rolled overand 
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OTHE Lattimers spent 
the night with the 
Staffords, on the long 

spur that runs oceanward 
from Tamalpais. The 
dancing Sarah took them 
to a little bedroom that 
smelled pleasantly of sun- 
warmed, unpainted wood, 
and when Minna had laid aside her hat and brushed up her 
hair she went out to the kitchen, where Mrs. Stafford was 
making biscuits and opening preserves in honor of the guests. 
Sarah took Rodney out to watch Joe milk the cow; the 
little shed was in di irkness, the boy sitting with his head rest- 
ing against the Jersey’s smooth flank as the milk hissed into 
his pail, After that they fed the chickens, Sarah especially 
proud to display the tiny new ones and Joe eager to explain 
the working of his incubator. 

When they went back to the house the girl set the table, 
while the boy brought in logs for the fire, and presently 
Sarah must flash upstairs for a fresh apron, and the biscuits 
were ready, and the preserves poured into a glass dish, and 
large blue bowls of hot rice waiting for every one. Rodney 
and the children drank creamy milk, the ladies had tea from 
a pot of gayly flowered English china, evidently one of Mrs. 
Stafford’s treasures. 

“This is lovely,” said the hostess more than once, in deep 
satisfaction. ‘* The children go down to school every dav, 
into the valley,’’ she added, ‘** but sometimes I am alone for 
weeks at a time, except for them. And tea’”—her bright 
smile was suddenly turned toward Minna—‘‘tea is a thing 
one hates to drink alone !” 

“You're English, Mrs. Stafford ?”’ hazarded Minna pres- 
ently, wondering at the clear-cut and deliberate enunciation. 





Sarah 


“Oh, no, indeed! My mother was an Englishwoman, 
but my sister and [ were born in this country, in 
Philadelphia ——” 


No further doubt now, thought Minna, her heart giving a 
great leap. But Rodney’s face gave no sign. 

‘And we're Americans!” stated Sarah, who had returned 
from a dishwashing episode in the kitchen, with Joe, and 
who was ready to settle quietly down before the fire for a 
little rest before going to bed. 


ND while Minna and Mrs. Stafford talked of their chil- 
dren the children themselves were silent, Joe obviously 
sleepy, Sarah's bright eyes moving x from one speaker’s face 
to another, her expressive little face radiant with pleasure. 


Rodney sat smoking his pipe, his contented glance now and 
then roving the room, to return always to the fire. 

Outside an autumn storm had come up, the wind rushed 
+ . ro} L - } , tl . : si i 4 
through the treetops above the cabin like the rushing of 
waters. Boughscreaked and swayed, now and thena puff of 


smoke came down the 


smoldered in the fireplace, 


chimney. The great logs snapped and 
sap bubbled from the cut end of 


bay branches, little spurts of blue flame shot up from the 
Pine tar in the mak tl ec The air in the cabin grew warm 
and aromatic; there was no other light than firelight in the 


quict room. 

When the children had come back from school every day, 
thought Rodney, and had fetched the cow, and milked the 
cow, and set and cleared the table, and washed the dishes, 
then they came in here to this room, to dream great dreams 


by the fireside, to browse on these shabby books— Dickens 
and Scott and Jane Austen—to sleep deep under these fra- 
grant rafters. General Kitchener and Abraham Lincoln 


looked down from the walls, and on the piano were “ 
tions From Faust,’” and Mendelssohn’s “‘Spring Song, 

The Evening Star,’’ from ‘* Tannhauser.” 

How soon—how soon all this might vanish as a dream 
from this little girl’s heart and memory! Rodney looked at 
Sarah, at the bright braids that rested against Mrs. Staf- 
ford’s knee, at the fine, intellig rent little mouth, the eager 
eves. He noticed that the mother’s hand lay lightly on the 
child’s shoulder, and that, although Mrs. Sti ifford talked of 
her older boy, her eyes did not miss one change of expression 
on the little girl’s face. 

What would Julia Yorke, five years from now, think of 
Sarah Julian? he wondered. What would she think of this 
room, these unframed prints, this shabby floor, this atmos- 
phere dimly suggestive of simple me: oe of soapsuds; and 
of this boy, who brought in wood and milked the cow, and 
combed his sleek hair at a mirror nailed to the kitchen door; 
and of this woman, with her roughened hands and her thin 
gingham ? 

Sarah kissed Minna good-night, 
dismissed, and Joe gave Rodney 
The elders smiled at the running and chattering that went 
on for a few moments over their heads, and Mrs. Stafford 
presently went upstairs fora moment, to say last good-nights. 


Selec- 
"and 


when the children were 
a thin, hard little hand. 


ODNEY!” cried Minna electrically, the moment they 
were alone, 
‘Yes, there’s no question!” he answered her swiftly, 
almost nervously. ‘‘ But not a word yet, Minna!”’ 
“Whenever you say,’’ she ass¢ nted ‘be wilderedly. And 
they did not speak again until Mrs. Stafford came back. 
Then they gathered about for the last of the fire, and 
presently their hostess made it easy for Rodney to speak 
directly of Sarah. 
‘That’s a very lovely little daughter of yours, Mrs. 
Stafford,’’ said he. 


“Sarah ?”’ she asked brightly. ‘“‘Yes, we think Sarah is 
pretty nice,” she agreed. And under her breath she added, 
asif toherself: “My darling !”’ 

‘And was she born here, on the mountain?’’ asked Rodney. 

““No, Doctor; she was born in the East,” the woman 
answered quietly. And after a moment’s pause she added, 
with a little effort: ‘‘Sarah isn’t my child, Doctor Lattimer. 
Her mother was my only sister, and so dear to me’’—she 
stopped shott—‘“so dear to me,”’ she began again, after a 
second’s pause, ‘‘that it seems tomake Sarah even dearer than 
my own boys. Iwas widowed very early in my married life, 
and my sister was widowed, too, in very sad circumstances. 
My Sarah was born after her father’s death, and her mother 
wanted to come away,so we came here. The three children 
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grew up together, and when my sister left us Sarah began to 
call me ‘Mother,’ and although she knows, and the boys 
know, that they are really cousins, I don’t believe that she 
realizes it. I have good sons,’’ Mrs. Stafford went on smil- 
ingly; ‘Joe is the best little fellow that ever lived, and 
George is like a man already, so steady and helpful; but 
whenever I look at Sarah I think of my sister, too, and of the 
little girl I lost before the boys came, and she scems to me 
the dearest thing in the world!” 

“Her father’s people never did anything for her?”’ Rodney 
asked, clearing his throat. 

“T don't know who they are,” Mrs. Stafford answered 
quickly. “‘I know the name, of course, though she doesn’t. 
But I never saw them, and my sister’s one wish was that they 
should never see her, if | could help it. They—they weren't 
kind to my sister’’—for the first time the brave cyes filled 
with tears—‘“‘and it comes to me that they mightn’t be 
kind to Sarah either,’’ she said. ‘‘We had hard times here 
at first —we’re poor people now—and once or twice my sister 
would say to me, hesitatingly, that her husband’s people 
might help if I thought best. But I knew what it meant to 
her, and even then it seemed better to go our way and let 
the "mM go theirs. And, after all, it hasn’t hurt the children. 

‘They're as handsome and as intelligent a pair of children 
as Lever saw!”’ Minna said quickly. 

‘Have you thought that her father’s 
well-to-do, might wish to care for her?’’ Rodney asked slowly. 

“Ves, Doctor Lattimer, I’ve thought of that. And I’ve 
been glad not to know, for Sarah’s only a child, after all, and 
she might choose to go. As it is, perhaps she will learn all 
that I know some day when she’s much older, and perhaps 
if she’s happy and good and busy she'll never know!” 

“But suppose you yourself should have to leave her, 
Stafford?” the man asked gravely. 

“Then there’s my brother,” she answered quickly. 
‘* Joseph’s children are good girls and boys, and they are all 
devoted to Sarah. And she’d have my sons to stand by her. 
My brother isn’t a rich man, but he has a good home. She 
and I have visited there—in Santa Barbara it is. And I 
wouldn’t know’’—the bright eyes filled, the strong mouth 
trembled a little—‘“‘ 1 wouldn’t know that her father’s people 
wanted her, Doctor,”’ the mother said, fighting against tears. 
‘““They might be no kinder to her than they were to her 
mother! But’—and her native optimism colored her fine 
voice again—‘‘ but indeed they’ve left her alone these years 
and years,’’ said she; ‘‘they’re not apt to think of her now!” 

And to Minna’s suffocating astonishment the subject was 
dropped, and Rodney began to direct his questions to the 
topic of the oldest son. 


people might be 


Mrs. 


“TF AREST— Dearest !’’ cried Minna, when the Latti- 
mers were alone in their shabby, bare little bedroom, 
‘it can’t be possible that you asked all those questions with 
out realizing—why, Roddy—Roddy! That’s Julian’s child! 
Why didn’t you say something! I looked and looked at 
you ——”’ 
““Sh—sh—sh!” 


her husband said; and, although she had 


spoken in a very low tone, their next remarks were even 
lower. ‘You were a little trump not to give a hint!” said 
Rodney gratefully. “‘Luckily she wasn’t looking at our 


faces; she must have guessed something.’ 

“But when are you going to tell her ? 
stand —— 

Minna, her eyes full of astonished disappointment, drew 
away from him, and stared at him blankly. 

‘I don’t honestly know what to do, Min.” 

“What to do! With all that money waiting for her, and 
Mrs. Yorke in a position to do everything for these boys, if 
she wants to!” 

‘Yes, I know.’” The Doctor thoughtfully straightened his 
coat onachair back. “Yes, I know. But how much would 
Madam Yorke and Mrs. Stafford have in common?” 

‘‘But—but, goodness gracious, Roddy, you couldn’t let 
that standin the way!’’ Minna said, bewildered and impatient. 

‘No-o, not exactly that. But, you see, they’re quite 
extraordinary pcople, these. They’ve an extraordinary 
mother. They’ll flourish, on their rice and milk, they'll do 
something ——” 

“Oh, nonsense, Roddy! Why should they slave and starve 
with dear only knows how many millions waiting for them? 
Forestry and teaching kindergarten indeed! I think you 
must be crazy!’’ said Minna. 

‘I look at it this way, Min,’’ her husband said presently: 
‘*You know how I loved Julian Yorke. But he didn’t treat 
this girl fairly. He married her, and kept out of her family’s 
sight —it must have been during those medical college days 
in Philadelphia that he met her. He came and went, keep- 
ing his family’s prominence a secret from her, and her exist- 
ence a secret from them. Then came his death and their 
repudiation of her; and she turns to this big, magnificent 
sister, who takes her and her child away to this heavenly 
place to forget. Sarah dies, the sister takes the baby—our 
Mary’s age—hangs over her, sews for her, idolizes her, plans 
every moment of her days and nights, works over her first 
lessons, corrects her grammar, reads Dickens to her, and 
cries—cries, by when she tells us that the littl 
thing herself chooses to call her Mother! And Julian’s girl 
grows strong and gay and good, bright as a new dime, burst 
ing with energy and ambition and magnetism ‘a 

“Oh, I know!”’ said Minna, moved by the reference to her 
first-born, and wiping her eyes. 

‘“‘Well—now comes along magnificent Madam Yorke, 
ready toforgetandtomakereparation. She’lltake the child. 
She'll dress and teach Sarah her way now.”’ The Doctor, 
facing his wife as he leaned on the corner of the bureau, 
with arms folded, suddenly glared as if he saw Madam Yorke 
herself before him. ‘‘And by the Lord Harry!”’ he went 
on fiercely, ‘‘she’ll make another Annie or another Amy of 
her; she'll bottle her up and lace her up like Carey’s wife !”’ 

““Rodney—not so loud !’”’ Minna said, alarmed. 

“T knew Julian,’ the Doctor said more mildly. ‘‘We 
understood each other. And I made a promise to him and to 
his wife. That promise’’—he evidently saw his way clear 
before him now, for he placidly resumed his undressing, 
and Minna recognized the calm light in his eyes—‘‘that 
promise binds me now,” said Doctor Lattimer, winding his 
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watch before he laid 
upon the little pine bureau. 

“But, Rodney—surely 3 
it’s a terrible responsibil- i 
ity !’’ gasped Minna. 

“T accept it,’’ her hus- 
band said serenely. 

“And what will you tell 
Madam Yorke?” 

“*T will tell her said Rodney, ‘‘ that this is not the child.” 

“But, Rodney,” Minna protested, ‘that will be a lie!”’ 

“Tes thi ut, or break my promise to Julian and to his wife,’ 
the Doctor said firmly. ‘‘I did promise her to stand the 
child’s friend. Now I’m going todoit. Why, great heavens, 
Minna!’’—he broke off, almost in impatience—‘‘ what can 
Annie and Amy Yorke offer that child in this woman’s place ? 
Of the two places where would you put our girls? Here she’ 
busy, happy, loved, ambitious. What would she be at th« 
Eightieth Street house, or at ‘Shore Haven’?”’ 

“But, good heavens, Rod, the money !”’ Minna said. He: 
husband did not answer, and after a moment she added: 
“IT don’t mean that I overvalue money, you know that. 
But at least oughtn’t you tell the mother and let her decide ?”’ 


Joe 


O; SHE might feel she was standing in the child's 
way.” 

“But, Rod, why not at least let them settle it? It’s 
not our affair. She would probably fight for her niece —she 
knows what the mother wished, after all, and then Madam 
Yorke might help them financially, might be made to.” 

“No; she’d never fight,’”’ Rodney said. ‘And I make this 
my business,’’ headded calmly. “I take it upon my shoulders 
as Julian’s friend.’ 

‘And you mean that you will quietly go away, and let 


her grow up and never know that she might have had 
millions?” 

‘Exactly. 

“Oh, Rod!” said his wife, hands and brush still. ‘‘ How 


dare you?” 

““T don’t know,” he answered thoughtfully, after a pause. 
“Only it seems to me, Min, that sometimes in this life things 
would go a great deal smoother if one halted them this way, 
half developed. If Julian and his wife were here in this room 
now I know what they’d say. I can hear him saying: ‘If 
you love me, Latt——’”’ 

‘Your voice sounded exactly like his then! 


said Minna. 
If you love me don’t box the kiddy up with Carey’s wife 
and Amy’s restlessness and poor old inefficient Annie,’’’ the 
Doctor went on. ‘‘As for his wife, Sarah, if she were here 
you know what she’d say—why, look here, Min!’’ he broke 
off eagerly, ‘‘your sister isn’t rich, and my sister is; but if 
you died, wouldn’t you rather have Mary and Gay with Rose 
than with Ethel ?”’ 

“Oh, infinitely !”’ said Mrs. Lattimer fervently. ‘‘ But— 
but they are so poor here,” she added almost timidly. 

‘“‘T don’t call them poor!” the Doctor said heartily. ‘1 
could settle down with you and the girls in this cabin, and 
milk the cow and feed the chickens for the rest of my life!” 

“Oh, Rod, wouldn’t I love it!” cried Minna. ‘‘ But, then, 
we love each other,”’ she presently added. 

“Well!’? he answered triumphantly. “‘That’s the whole 
thing in a nutshell!” 


HE Staffords, mother, son and daughter, walked with 

their guests the next morning to the point where the road 
descends, visibly and simply, into the valley. It was a 
wonderful morning; under a blue sky, crossed by trailing 
wisps of cloud, the cool sweet autumn air was thin and brac- 
ing. The women walked together; Doctor Lattimer, the 
boy on his arm, was wondering, under cover of the artless 
boyish confidences, whether Joe would like a camera 
whether one mightn’t send the older boy a good microscope. 

Little Sarah circled the quartet, intoxicated by the simple 
fact that today was Saturday, yet not too exalted to neglect 
some tempting dead branc hes lying by the road. 

‘Pile them, Joe,’’ she caroled, “and we'll carry them in 
for the fire, going back!” 

She gave Doctor Lattimer an unabashed kiss at parting. 

Minna detained the soft yet springy little figure for a 
moment in her arms, as she said: ‘Sarah, your mother has 
been good enough to say that I might send you a little 
present. What shall it be?” 

‘*]—well, I would love a chain for my dog,” 
fessed, after thought. ‘‘Are they ’spensive?”’ 

‘“Not too expensive,” Minna assured her. 

‘And you'll not forget that I do want to lend these young 
people a hand if ever I may ?”’ said the Doctor, shaking hands 
with the mother. 

‘‘Indeed I'll not, Doctor; 
day of my life,’ Mrs. Stafford answered warmly. 
a re il joy to he ive you both here.”’ 

‘“Come again,’”’ said Joe bashfully, and, dancing like « 
madcap hacweta the two who loved her so well, Sari th 
echoed it: 

aft 100d-by ! 


Sarah con- 


I'll think of it gratefully every 
‘It’s been 


Come soon again!”’ 

ELOW them, as the Lattimers took the downward trail, 

the little valley lay steeped in clear sunlight. Puffs of 
smoke rose from the tiny trains that crossed the marshes, far 
down toward the bay, and the marsh streams glittered like 
silver. A haze of blue hung over distant San Francisco, but 
here the air was crystal clear; the towering summit of 
Tamalpais rose, softly blue, against a paler sky. Brush fires 
were burning somewhere near, their crisp, delicious odors 
drifting with a thousand other good woodland odors through 
the autumn morning. Where they passed a bit of forest they 
could hear the quail drumming, could hear the rushand tumble 
of a creek swelled by the first rains. 

Presently the Doctor and his wife looked back to wavea last 
good-by to the little figures that were already so small, so far 
above them. They could see the pale blue of Mrs. Stafford’s 
gown and the fluttering speck of pink beside it that was Sarah, 
heiress of all the Yorkes. 

‘Pretty lucky little girl, Julian’s girl,” 
and, half smiling, he added Mrs. Yorke’s phrase: 
the richest girls in the world, you know!” 


said Rodney then; 
“One of 
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XVII 


R. LAURENS GREY turned out to be right in 

what he had said to Stone about the “ yapping 

and snarling from the newspapers having about 
come to its end.’” The press attack upon that battered 
rentleman had indeed run its course and soon ceased 
together. It was no longer ‘‘news.”’ In fact it would 
not have lasted so long but for the reason that the sub- 
ject was by nature controversial, that it could be argued 
over. Stone felt that he had come out of it very well. 
Ile said so to Linda Grey. He said the onslaught had 
been so savage and so prolonged that many people, who 
at the beginning were a little shaken in their belief, turned 
back to him with a loyalty made firmer by resentment. 

As for his confidence in himself, that had never been 
damaged. There had been, to be sure, a time when he was 
a little bewildered and aghast at the public fury over a 
romantic tradition despised and broken, but he wanted only 
a moment’s lull in the storm, a moment’s breathing space, 
torecover his spirits. So he came out of a tempestuous week 
into the sunshine with undiminished courage and confidence. 

His Compulsory Incorporation Bill at Albany had not yet 
been reported out of committee. The well-known Senator, 
whose face Linda had failed to admire, was in charge of it and 
had given all kinds of promises, but there were, it appeared, 
certain inconsiderable difficulties in the way. Then, too, 
there was the matter of the garment-makers’ strike settle- 
ment, the thing that had made Stone famous. Theincorpora- 
tion of the workers, their return to work and the settlement 
of most of the differences had long since been brought about, 
but a little cloud no larger thana man’s hand had lately arisen 
and was giving some trouble: the question of the employers’ 
right to discharge undesirable members of the incorporated 
union. This was delaying the final and definite settlement, 
ind meanwhile two other loosely organized bodies of workers 
which had asked Stone to act for them were holding back 
to see how the matter ended 

\ll this meant hard work, with frequent disappointments 
ind exasperations, but Stone didn’t shrink from it. His 
week of storm had done som 
thing for him; it had taught 
him that life wasn’t all unim- 
peded marching with banners 
anda band. He was willing to 
work, eager for it, and his be- 
lief in his star hadn’t paled nor 
dimmed by the least possible 
shadow of a shade. 


ARLY in March Copley 

Latimer got under way 
with his evening newspaper. 
It hadastatf of clever,alert and 
eager young men, well trained 
in their profession,and Latimer 
himself had spent the best part 
of the last six weeks sitting 
with open eyes and ears in the 
editorial and reportorial rooms 
of other papers. The venture 
started unostentatiously. The 
policy of the paper, as stated 
briefly at the head of the edi- 
torial page, was to present the 
news without exaggeration or 
distortion, without fear and 
without favor, and further to 
offer each day the space of two 
pages for the open and free dis- 
cussion of problems ethical, 
sociological and_ political, to 
which all those having ideas 
on the subject were invited to 
contribute. 

In the interviews Latimer 
gave to reporters for other 
sheets he said modestly that he 
had neglected to provide him- 
self with the ‘immunity list”’ 
which is kept in most news- 
paper offices, that he meant to 
encourage in his open forum a 
perfectly free discussion of cet 
tain current industrial and 
commercial abuses, and _ that rr 
all prospective advertisers were 
warned of this fact. Whenone 
rather cynical reporter asked 
him if the various commercial 
enterprises in which his family 
fortune might be supposed to be involved were not to be 
spared from assault Copley Latimer laughed and said that 
the family pennies were invested in real estate and in 
Government bonds; and that tickled the sense of humor ot 
some of the other reporters present, was given some publicity 
and certainly did him no harm. 

He found he had been overconfident in saying to Linda 
Grey that he shouldn't give up polo. He found that con- 
ducting a newspaper was a time-absorbing business, but he 
comforted himself with the reflection that the venture was 
not yet in smoothly running order and that later he would 
be able to leave it more to the direction of its proper statt. 
Still even at this early period he had his mornings when the 





“* Have | Helped You?” She Said Again. And He Said: 
“Heaven Knows it! More Than Any Other Living Soul’” 











“It Was the Elderly Clergyman Who Had Screamed, But it Was a Scream Topping a Tumult, for All the Great House Was in an Uproar” 


thought of an office with a roll-top desk simply wasn’t to be 
borne, and he ran away and forgot for twelve or twenty-four 
hours that there were such things as toil and duty, and felt 
the better for it afterward, 


TWAS on one of these mornings that he encountered 

Linda Grey in a book store where he had stopped a 
moment on his way out of town. It was quite early, not 
much after ten. He thought she seemed the least bit pale 
and tired, and attacked her about it. 

“See here! You're not looking as gay as you ought to look. 
Why aren't you in Florida or Bermuda or somewhere, lying 
in the sun?” 

**Gay?’”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘My dear Coppy, life is real, 
lifeisearnest 2? Didn’t youknowthat? Well perhaps Iam the 
least bit in the world seedy. No, not quite seedy, but—-oh, | 
don't know! | should like to be in Bermuda or somewhere, 
but I didn’t want to go this year on account of Arthur. 
It seems rather selfish to go off and play while he is working 
SO hard here and needing to be cheered up. You look rathet 
frisky this morning though. What gives you the right to 
look that way?” 

‘Sin,’ he told her. ‘I’m an unmiserable and unashamed 
sinner. I’m quitting. I’m fed up with work and I'm giving 
myselfa holiday. Out thereat 
that curbstone is my fastest 
motor car, and init there area 
fur coat and more food and 
drink than you ever saw in 
your life, and in five minutes 
from now I shall be facing north 
and touching the ground only 
once in each hundred yards. 
| shall lunch in the car when- 
ever Lam overcome by hunger, 
and I shall come back to town 
this evening feeling glad that 
I’m alive. That's what I’m 
going to do,” he said, ‘and if 
you had the sporting blood of 
a mouse you’d come with me 
and help me do it.”’ 


INDA looked at him, laugh- 
ing, and a sudden light of 
interest and excitement came 
into her eyes. *‘Arthur’s in Al- 
bany,”’ she said with apparent 
irrelevance. 

“Then all you’ve got to do 
is to put your engagement ring 
in your pocket and permit 
yourself to be kidnaped.”’ 

‘Last summer I got up a 
picnic for the servantsat Grey's 
Inn, but the laundress wouldn't 
go. She was engaged, it ap- 
peared, to the Bensons’ head 
gardener. She said she was a 
‘promised woman’ and it 
wouldn't beright.. I’ma prom- 
ised woman, Coppy, and it’s 
not right—but | don't care. 
Will you stop at my house while 
I get a fur coat and a veil, and 
leave word about a telephone 
message? I'd meant to lunch 
at the Ritz with Hope Bacon 
and old Miss \lice King.”’ 

“T'll stop anywhere you 
like,” he said, ‘‘and I'll goany- 
where you like, and I'll have 
you back in town before dark. 
Come along out of this before 
you change your mind!” 

At home, up in her own room, pinning on a more subsian 
tial hat before a glass, she had a moment of doubt. “1 
suppose a good many people would think this rather too 
perhaps I oughtn’t to doit. | wonder.”’ She sat down, look- 
ing anxiously into the glass that retlected her pleasing but 
troubled face. ‘‘The point is, what would Arthur think?” 

That happily cleared the air, for she knew that it would 
be difficult to find anywhere a more earnest or consistent 
believer in personal freedom than Arthur Stone. Hadn't he 
himself been going often of late to see this woman with the 
queer name, and telling his fiancée afterward what a comfort 
the woman was to him? No, Arthur wouldn’t mind, and 
no one else would ever know about it except Coppy, and 
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Coppy could be trusted absolutely to understand. He 
always understood —that is lately. He wouldn't think she 
was tempting him or permitting him to venture back upon 
the old ground. He would take the thing for exactly what 
it was and no more—a little runaway spree, an hour or two 
of irresponsible fun. 

Later, slipping rapidly through the northern outskirts of 
the city, she decided what they were to do. ‘‘ We'll go to 
Grey’s Inn. Only the caretaker and his wife are there and 
they'll be out of sight. It will be just like breaking into a 
deserted house. We'll build a huge fire in the lounge, and 
spread that luncheon you bragged about on the billiard 
table. What do you think?” 

He thought it was a capital idea. Certainly it was more 
comfortable and restful than to sit in a car in a windy 
byroad and eat cold chicken from one’s lap. 


T ONE o'clock they turned into the fir-bordered avenue 
at Grey's Inn, sent the chauffeur off to luncheon with the 
caretaker, and set themselves to building a fire in the great 
chimney of the lounge and to laying the billiard table. 
Linda laughed like anything over the boneless grouse 
: , : 


smothered in aspic and imprisoned -in a glass jar, over the 
caviare sandwiches, and the ready-made salad of asparagus 
tips, and the box of black hothouse grapes. ‘I say, old 


Coppy! You do yourself rather well on these little jaunts, 
don’t you? Father would burst into tears of joy over this 
luncheon, but it’s wasted on a mere woman.”’ 

**Bet you eat as much of it as I do,’’ Coppy Latimer said, 
grinning at her from the fireplace. 

And she did. What they left of that Lucullan feast wouldn't 
have kept a cat from mewing. They ate like a pair of hungry 
bargees and laughed at each other and made a great deal of 
noise, and subsided at last on the stutfed seat before the fire. 

“Stolen luncheons taste sweetest, Coppy! I've stufted 
until | feel like a Strasburg goose. It’s disgraceful—and 
very, very unromantic. Beautiful ladies should never let 
the other sex see them growling over their food.”’ 

“Your growls haven't turned me against you,’ Coppy 
Latimer said. ‘I hate people to have small appetites. l 
always think they must be ill.”’ 

“*Well,”” she answered, ‘‘it’s plain I’m not ill.” 

And he said, looking toward the billiard table: ‘‘ No; 
you're well enough.”’ 

She sat on her feet in a corner of the deep, stuffed seat, 
blinking a little somnolently like a cat. The long drive in the 
keen wind and the meal after it had made her the least bit 
sleepy, but not sleepy enough to want to sleep—just comtort- 
able and happy and lethargic. 

‘*This is so very nice!’’ she said. “I've never been more 
stuffed and comfortable. Coppy, I was fed up with solem 
nity and earnestness and the good of mankind. It's a shame- 
ful thing to confess, but I just was. Tomorrow I shall be all 
right again, but today you caught me in exactly the right, 
or wrong, mood. I wanted a change.” 

“Like me.”’ 

“Yes, like you. You were fed up, too, weren't you?) Will 
anything terrible happen to the paper because you ran 
away?” 

He laughed. ‘No, indeed. It goes better without me. 
I’m just a nuisance about the place.”’ 

“That’s not so, of course. Roger Bacon told me they all 
think you’re wonderful—all your staff. They were afraid at 
first, because you were an amateur, an outsider—and a polo 
player at that. But now they’re all ‘eating from the hand.’ 
That’s Roger’s phrase, not mine. I’m very proud of you, 
Coppy. Look here! Tell me something! You said, when 
vou first told me about it, that even before the night when 
you met that poor negro you had some idea of going to work, 
of doing something, and I suppose that meant that you had 
had the paper in mind for a long time. What put it into 
your mind? What started your mind going?” 


HE LOOKED at her and into the fire and back again. 
“T’m not quite sure, but | think it was Arthur Stone. 
1 think it was his talk at one of those luncheons at the 
University Club. I remember I'd begun to bea little ashamed 
of idleness—all those chaps who did things had made me 
ashamed—and then Arthur Stone said how he wished some- 
body with money and courage and no dangerous connections 
would start an independent newspaper. | remember that 
he said the man needn’t be especially clever, that he could 
always buy brains, that there were brains all about, but 
no capital that was quite disinterested. That's how | began 
to think of it. 1 owe it all to Arthur Stone.” 

“Not all, Coppy,” she said, shaking her head; ‘‘the first 
idea, perhaps, but not the bigger idea—the devotion. That's 
yourown. Are Arthur's ‘commonsense’ editorials a success?” 








~ Yes, A great success, They couldn't fail to be.” 

“L know. They're fine, aren't they? He’s a great man. 
Flambeau says he sees the world from a mountain peak so 
high that he doesn’t get confused by the clamor and the 
quarreling of the people down below. He is Very aloof from 
the—the conflict of opinions. I suppose that is because he is 
quite simple—simple and sure. Yet, you know, sometimes 
I'm a little frightened. Sometimes he secms to be quite 
blind to—something I can’t name or describe—something 
deep down and important, but extraordinarily —elusive; 
elusive to me anyhow. What is it, Coppy, that he seems 
quite to miss now and then?” 

Latimer shrugged his shoulders. ‘I don’t know. 
what you feel, too, I think, but I can’t name it. Perhaps it 
isn’t there at all, or perhaps—sometimes I’ve thought he was 
a little too reasonable, a little too logical—for human affairs 
I mean. I’m all for commonsense, but I’ve an idea that per- 
haps it can be pushed just a bit too far. I think perhaps 
down at the very bottom of human atfairs—the human rela- 
tion of man to man—there’s something that can’t be meas- 
ured by logic or reason. I daresay I'm wrong. Arthur's a 
wiser and better man than I am, and I’m sure he sees beyond 
my horizon. When I set in to criticize him I feel like a puppy 
yapping at a very large dog.” 

Linda nodded, a little ashamed and wishing she hadn't 
begun the subject. “IT hadn't meant it for criticism exactly 
just for—well, examination, analysis. Arthur wouldn't 
mind. He’s forever examining people either before their 
faces or behind their backs. I’m glad the commonsense 
papers have been a success. He was quite keen over writing 
them. Oh! I wanted to ask you who it is that’s doing that 
series of little poems on the editorial page, called *The 
Solitary Soul.’ They're good. They’ve both beauty and 
philosophy, I think, though they're so very sad.” 

“Oh, ves! They’re by a woman, a friend of Arthur’s and 
Raoul Flambeau’s—and of mine, too, to be sure. It’s my 
badger-game lady, Brenda Halvorson.” 


I feel 


HE was very much interested to hear that. “I know. 
Arthur has talked to me about her. He sees her often, | 
think. I wonder if 1 oughtn’t to be jealous?) And Flambeau 
too. Poor Flambeau! It was so romantic and so sad 
together, to have found her here after all this time and quite 
hopelessly out of his reach. Her religion, you see, keeps her 
from getting a divorce from her dreadful husband. Flambeau 
wants to take me to call on her, and I think I shall go. Is she 
very beautiful, Coppy?”’ 

‘Beautiful? Oh, well, she’s certainly very handsome; I 
suppose some people might call her beautiful. It’s too dark 
and melancholy a type for me.”” He looked up to see if Linda 
really meant what she said about being jealous. Her face 
gave him no indication, but, on the chance, he did what he 
could for her. ‘She's useful to Arthur, I think. You see she 
belongs to several of those socialist and anarchist (I don’t 
know which) clubs, where frightfully clever intellectuals, 
foreigners mostly, mect to argue about the conduct of the 
world and all that sort of thing. And she sces and talks with 
the men and women who are leaders in the various industrial 
workers’ organizations. She keeps Arthur in touch with their 
state of mind and their actions.”’ 

“Yes, I see.’”’ She saw at least that Coppy Latimer was 
trying very hard and very unselfishly to contribute to her 
peace of mind and she gave him a grateful smile. ‘‘ You're 
a good fellow, Coppy. Three cheers for you!” 

They sat there betore the fire for an hour or more, talking 
at intervals and at intervals falling silent while Coppy 
smoked, for they knew each other so well that continuous 
conversation wasn’t nect Phen Linda decided that she 
wanted to walk; so they went out to the brick-paved terrace 
at the south of the house and walked there in the afternoon 
sunshine, for the day was still bright and clear though the 
wind had shifted and was considerably warmer. The air felt 
balmy and was full of soft, faint odors. It smelt of spring 
and the promise of life and beauty. 

Linda thought of the day, six months since, when she had 
walked there on the terrace with Arthur Stone—the first 
day of allfor them; andshe thought of that other, later day, 
ona bleak hilltop, where the cold wind blew in their faces out 
of a gray and wintry sky. She looked at the row of lilac 
bushes beneath the terrace balustrade and thought she saw 
the first faint green gleaming from their brown buds. In six 
weeks more the green would be everywhere, the fruit trees 
would be pink and white on the hills and the robins would be 
hunting worms by the tulip and hyacinth borders. 

She took Coppy Latimer’s arm and made him walk fast up 
and down the terrace until he was half running. Then she 
made him tell her more about how the newspaper was pro- 
gressing and about his plans for helping that great wistful 
army of folk who couldn't help themselves. 

They drove back to town, as Latimer had promised, well 
before dark, with the warm new wind in their faces and the 
low light of the sun about them. 

“Tt has been a perfect day!” Linda said to him. “‘T shall 
never forget it. You're the nicest person in the world, Coppy, 
to play hooky with. Perhaps we shall want to do it again 
some time. Who knows?” 

“Who, indeed ?’’ Coppy Latimer said cheerily as he drove 
away from her house, but he sighed and shook his head. 

It had been a perfect day. He agreed with her all too well 
about that. But just the same he thought he wouldn’t ask 
her to play hooky with him again. 

It turned the knife in his wound. 

XVIII 

LAMBEAU once more laid siege to Linda Grey, within 
the week after this outing, about calling on Brenda 
Halvorson in Seventeenth Street, and greatly to his delight 
she set a day and hour, and they went. It was difficult to 
make out just why he was so anxious for the two ladies to 
meet. Perhaps he thought Linda might be moved to adopt 
Madame Halvorson into her own world, and yet that would 
seem to be 


ssary. 


a very naive wish for a man of his worldly experi- 
to conceive, as well as a very poor conception of Brenda 
Halvorson’s character. Perhaps he had no definite plan in 
mind at all, but merely desired the girl he liked so well to see 
and know the woman he so deeply loved. 

In any case the meeting was not a marked success. It 
couldn't well have been so, for the two women were almost 
as far apart in upbringings, in character, in experience, and 
in habit of thought as they could possibly be, and were as shy 
of each other as two strange little girls in pinafores. 

linda, to be sure, pressed Madame Halvorson warmly to 
come to see her or, better still, to name a day when she would 
lunch or dine. 

Sut the elder woman 


cnce 


shook her head with a smile. 
“No; athousand thanks. We live in different worlds—you, 
Mademoiselle, and I. [have my friends down here. I should 
be uncomfortable in that other milieu.” 

“But,” Linda protested, ‘surely at one time at least 
Monsieur Flambeau has told me— your birth—all that.” 

“Oh, that, yes. My family was—how do you say it? 
well born. But my parents died when I was very young, and 


Iwas brought up by quite plain people—an innkeeper indeed ! 
Then | ran away, and then’’—she shrugged her shoulders. 
** However you are most kind. | am grateful.” 

Perhaps,” the girl said as she rose to go, “‘you would 
lunch alone with me one day—or we'll ask Monsieur Flam- 
beau and Mr. Stone to join us.” 

They shook hands at the end of half an hour of making 
hopelessly polite conversation across a kind of gulf, and for 
an instant Linda broke her shyness witha quite extraordinary 
daring. She said: “It must be a great comfort to be as 
beautiful as you are!”’ and turned very red and hurried out 
of the door, followed by the depressed Flambeau. 


LITTLE later Arthur Stone knocked and was admitted. 

He had come to the house a quarter of an hour before, 
but hearing that a lady and gentleman were calling upon 
Madame Halvorson had gone away again. He knew whothe 
lady and gentleman were, though he had forgotten that this 
was the day set for their call. But what his reason may have 
been for not wishing to encounter them he never explained. 

The degree of intimacy that had come to exist between 
him and the confidence man’s wife might have been gauged 
by the fact that they did not shake hands, only nodded and 
smiled, and Stone went to a certain chair—evidently his 
habitual place—and sat down as if he were tired. 

‘** Miss Grey has been here,” the woman said, “ with Raoul 
Flambeau.” 

And Stone answered: ‘Ah! has she? Well, what did you 
think of her?”’ 

Madame Halvorson laughed. ‘That is an odd question. 
Whatever I might think there is only one possible answer: 
that the young lady you are to marry is perfection.” 

Stone scowled and made an impatient gesture. ‘Oh, come! 
Are you and I| on such formal terms as this? Do you know 
me so little that you think I want polite noises instead of 
your real thoughts? Why in Heaven’s name shouldn’t I ask 
you what you think of the young lady I’m going to marry, 
and why shouldn’t you tell me the truth?”’ 

She nodded her head at him thoughtfully. “I know. You 
don’t bother much with the conventions, do you? Well, 
then, I think Miss Grey is very pretty, very charming, very 
much of her own world, very complete ——” 

“What do you mean by ‘complete’ ?”’ 

“Oh !—it is difficult to explain—finished, made what she 
is by gentle birth and education and tradition and environ- 
ment—habits of thought— beautifully and exquisitely cared 
for, inside as well as outside.” 

Stone nodded. ‘Certainly there has been no lack of care. 
And yet—she turned her back on the whole system. She 
engaged herself to me.’’ He watched Brenda Halvorson’s 
face with a shade of anxiety, and when she seemed inclined 
to let his objection pass unanswered he pressed her. ‘‘ Well?” 

‘*How far,’’ asked the woman soberly, ‘‘beyond her 
natural boundaries will she follow you?” 

And at that Stone got up abruptly and went to one of the 
windows. ‘Heaven knows!” said he. 


EHIND him he heard his hostess stirring about the room 
in arestlessness most unusual to her, for she was by nature 
a still woman. Presently he turned and sat down heavily. 

“T think I shall go away from here, Mr. Stone,’’ said 
Brenda Halvorson. 

He looked up with an exclamation of astonishment and 
she met his eyes for an instant, then bent her head. ‘‘Go 
away ?— Away from New York? What in the world for?”’ 
His eyes sharpened. ‘‘Has that man—Halvorson—has he 
been bothering you? Are you running from him?” 

‘“No. Oh, no. I have heard nothing from him or of him. 
He has, it seems, gone out of my life. I don’t even know 
where he is living.”’ 

‘*IT do,” said Arthur Stone. ‘‘ He is in Chicago. 
my hand on him whenever I like—unless the law gets him 
first one of these days. He’s keeping bad company, worse 
than ever before. Well if it’s not on your—on Halvorson’s 
account —on whose account is it that you want to leave New 
York?’’ He got suddenly to his feet. ‘‘Is it Flambeau?” 

‘It is myself. I can’t explain it. A kind of restlessness— 
discontent. I live on here; yes, but for what good, to what 
end? I exist and that is all. Somewhere there must be a 
real life for me—a place to be filled; somewhere there must 
be my appointed station. Here I—drift.” 

He looked upon her with a somber dismay. 

“Vou - 

“What's to become of me? Where shall I go when I’m 
tired and anxious and in doubt? Who’s going to do for me 
what you have been doing these last weeks?” 

In a moment of shock and illumination he realized sud- 
denly and for the first time how much she really had done for 
him, how dependent upon her he had become. He saw the 
warm peace of that place of refuge, to which he had so often 
fled after a harrowing day, the wise and healing sympathy, 
the ready understanding of the woman who awaited him 
there—he saw them torn suddenly from out his life, and he 
knew that the loss must be irreparable. Their place couldn’t 
be filled nor the wound healed. 

Brenda Halvorson turned to him with a flushed and quiv- 
ering face. ‘‘ Have I been of use to you, my friend? Have I 
helped you?” 

He somehow found her hands and held them. They were 
warm and soft and strong. It was as if he clung to them. 
Her eyes were, as always, like pools of healing. They were not 
provocative eyes; they did not lure; there was no sugges- 
tion of coquetry about them; they promised rest and peace 
and understanding. Serenity hung about her and enveloped 
all who came near. 

‘*Have I helped you?” she said again, 

And he said: ‘‘Heaven knows it! More than any other 
living soul.” 

“Why, then,” she said, smiling, 
station must be here 
you to be married ?”’ 


I can lay 


‘“‘And I?” 


“T think my appointed 
for the present at least. When are 


XIX 

TTSHE world seemed to be going very well for Mr. Arthur 

Stone in these early spring days. His Compulsory Incor- 
poration Bill at Albany was being held in committee by a not 
very mysterious combination of circumstances, but this was 
a minor evil, and either an awakened public interest or an 
internal explosion might at any time bring it into the open 
for consideration and discussion, which was all Stone hoped 
for. But what was of greater importance to him was the fact 
that the long incomplete agreement between the two sides 
of the garment-makers’ dispute had at last been settled and 
signed, and the great new principle in industrial arbitration 
had been definitely established—the principle of an agree- 
ment between two bodies of men and women, employers and 
employed, of equal dignity and of equal legal and financial 
responsibility toward each other. 

The last item of agreement, the one that had so long hetd 
up the definite settlement—the question of the employer’s 
right to discharge an employee had been a very difficult one. 
It had taken all Stone’s ingenuity, persuasive powers and 
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patience to wring the necessary concessions out of thy 
two sides, and at that the item had, rather privately, beey 
made the subject of a separate tentative agreement withi) 
the greater agreement—had, in fact, been as good as le; 
open for future decision. Stone and certain of the more 
optimistic of the disputants trusted that with time and 
mutual good will it would heal of itself, like a healthy wound. 
There were others who shook their heads and prophesic| 
that this one little point was capable of wrecking the whol: 
venture in certain not unthinkable circumstances, but Stone 
laughed in their faces. 

It was a big thing—the completion of this agreement 
momentous thing, since it opened to the eye unending vista. 
of industrial harmony, and the gentlemen at the head of tha; 
body of earnest citizens, the Commonsense League, though 
the moment an auspicious one for celebration. They arrange] 
a kind of mass meeting of jubilation and of compliment {., 
Arthur Stone. They got men and women prominent in vari 
ous walks of life to sit on the platform, and asked half a dozer 
of them to speak. The spirit of the evening was to be the 
new spirit of the times, the spirit of reason, of toleration, «| 
efficiency, of honesty in public affairs, of brotherly love. 


t 


INDA was there, in the great auditorium of the Coope: 
Union, with Copley Latimer and the Roger Bacons. [1 
another part of the house were Brenda Halvorson wit): 
Monsieur Flambeau. And before these, together with a vas: 
concourse of earnest, enthusiastic citizens, employers and 
employed, Arthur Stone, the guest of the evening, was hissed 
off the platform where he had so often stood and listened to 
the applause of his fellowmen! 

It was a disaster as astonishing and outrageous as it was 
unlooked for. It came seemingly out of nothing—a litth 
misapplied ministerial zeal—a flare of resentment—and thi 
thing was done. In the first place the ground was prepared 
by a curious mistake on the part of the committee of arrange 
ments which, in inviting the speakers, included among them 
the clergyman who had preached about Arthur Stone at the 
time of the runaway affair some weeks back. How the thre 
members of the committee of arrangements could have for 
gotten that attack passes imagination; but they did. They 
asked the clergyman to speak and he accepted without hesi- 
tation, although he was perfectly well aware of the identity 
of the guest of honor. 

The chairman, a great admirer of Stone’s, a genial char- 
acter whose career was divided between the law and politics, 
made a pleasing little speech, outlining the purpose of the 
meeting and indicating the importance in industrial history 
of the agreement whose consummation they were gathered 
to celebrate. He paid an eloquent tribute to Arthur Stone, 
which was echoed by the next speaker. Then an insurgent 
Senator from the Far Northwest dealt with the growth of the 
new ideals, and after him came the clergyman. 

At the very outset of his address, with an air of genial 
tolerance, he said: ‘‘ lam none the less pleased to be here this 
evening and to join in doing honor to our fellow-citizen, 
whom your chairman has called ‘the Peacemaker,’ because 
it was my duty some weeks since to make public protest 
against certain of his views. I am not so narrow that I can 
see no good, no nobility, no usefulness in one whom I cannot 
wholly approve. Our friend has accomplished a great work, 
and I gladly join with you all in bearing witness to it. But 
in praising I must sound as well a note of warning. I must 
remind my brother, lest his neck be stiff, that he has been in 
all this but an instrument, a mouthpiece of the Eternal. | 
urge him not to be puffed up; I say to him that man’s inven- 
tions of progress and reason and logic, man’s vaunted wis- 
dom, are puffs of wind that come and go and are not; I say 
to him that only the Most High is of worth and that man’s 
work is vanity.”’ 

There was a good deal more like that; but one must acquit 
the clergyman of anything that sustained malice. Doubtless 
he was sincere and spoke from the heart. But doubtless, 
also, he was wholly out of key with the jubilee spirit of the 
occasion, and even the most sympathetic in the audience 
thought he was overdoing it badly and wished he would stop. 
There were impatient noises from the back of the house 
before he had ended and once or twice a groan. But the 
clergyman was a veteran speaker and not easily put down, 
and he kept on until he had said all he had to say. 


\ HEN the chairman arose to introduce Arthur Stone he 
was plainly at a loss. He seemed to feel that he ought 
to make some reference to the clergyman’s tactless reminder 
of things eternal, but the situation was too difficult for him. 
He shook his head, and began to say just why he thought 
Arthur Stone was the most useful citizen of New York. 

Stone, who had been sitting huddled in his chair with his 
head bent, got up when he was summoned and moved for- 
ward to the speakers’ little table. They applauded him with 
generosity and enthusiasm. He had to stand waiting for a 
minute or more, and those near by observed that his face 
betrayed no pleasure in this public acclaim, that it was 
drawn and stern and frowning. He seemed to be laboring 
under an emotion obscure to those who listened to him, and 
at first he spoke haltingly, as if his thoughts were elsewhere. 

Then all at once, apropos of nothing that he had said, he 
stopped, his face flushed crimson, and he turned half about 
to where the clergyman sat with his finger-tips together, 
gazing through his spectacles at the ceiling. 

““We are gathered here tonight,”’ said Arthur Stone, “to 
celebrate and to rejoice over a thing which we believed to be 
a new and important step in the upward march of civiliza- 
tion. It seemed to us, to you and to me, a notable case of 
men’s reason triumphing at last over their selfishness, their 
jealousy and their hatred. But it seems we have been deceiv- 
ing ourselves. It seems—at least we are so told—that the 
upward march of civilization is a mockery, that progress is 
a vain thing, that man’s reason is a puff of wind which passes 
and is not.” 

It is inconceivable how Stone could have worked himself 
up to such a pitch over a mere piece of tactlessness. It must 
have been an old grievance with him, the reopening of an 
ancient wound, He wasall of a sudden ina wild and extraor- 
dinary fury. He took a step toward that pair of upraised, 
glinting spectacles and shook his finger at them. 

“Tsay to you,” hecried, ‘that if what you have pronounced 
is true, if man’s imaginings and contrivances, the slow accu- 
mulated wisdom of the ages, the conquering of brute force 
by intellect, the growing domination of reason—if all these 
things are worthless and vain, then I wish to stand no longer 
upon this platform and look my fellowmen in the face. If 
man’s progress upward from the slime, man’s intelligence, 
man’s accomplishments are not his own, but merely mani- 
festations of an unprovable, external will, then I say that 
man is a mockery, that this universe is a very bad joke, and 
that I have no wish to live further in such a preposterous 
puppet show.” 

The clergyman leaped to his feet. 


oe Blasphemer !" he 
shrieked. ‘‘ Man of sin! a 


Do you dare deny 
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DESIGNED BY ALICE B. SHARRARD 


AINTY little baskets 
like this are obtainable 
in outlined pattern form. 





DESIGNED BY MARION HARRIS NEIL 


OWSLIP SALAD: A nest of dock 
leaves is filled with cooked eggs and 
chopped cowslips moistened with mayon- 
naise. Garnish with tiny eggs of cheese 


and olives. 
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WEET-PEA SALAD: Cook 


1a flavor of onion, choppe: 
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tS and 
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with sweet peas. 


BY MAY BE 


‘phage o’ the Fields 
ized in a clover of crystal- 


sweet-pea 


arranged on nests of lettuce 
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symbol- 


lized mint leaves anda Summer 
Garland of candied violets are 
two pretty ways of decorating 


ice cream. 
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EAWEED JELLY is really a delicious 
Japanese fish salad jellied. It is made of 
sole, or any other white-flesh fish, carrots and 
molded into jelly and garnished 


musnrooms, 
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with seaweed fern decorations. 


OLDEN Mid- 

night Nastur- 
tium Salad combines 
that variety of the 
flower, both shredded 
and whole petals, 
fringed celery, diced 
cucumber and pis- 
tachio nuts. Mingle 
with French dress- 
ing,and alittle onion 
salt if liked. Gar- 
nish with the leaves 
and blossoms. 
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and garnis 


illustrations to form the ‘* feet.”” 


sides touched with gold they are very decorative. 
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IGNED BY LOUISE E. PRICKITT 


The butterflies are for ladies and the dragon flies for gentlemen. 
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SIGNED BY WINNIFRED FALES 
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el OAS 


N THIS tray appear such delectable cakes and sandwiches as Lady Gay —heart-shaped, 
rose-flavored pound cakes filled with rose jelly; Marguerites—triangles of toast, marsh- 
mallow paste and carnation petals; and Darkness and Daylight, Violettas and Meadow Sweets, 


the latter filled with red clover petals and grated cocoanut moistened with cream. 


HE mission of flowers 

is generally considered 
tobe purely ethical; theirin- 
fluence, through perfume or 
beauty, entirely spiritual. 
In reality many of them 
have proved of material 
benefit as food or remedies 
for human ills. From them 
may be concocted foral 
sandwiches and other tea- 


table attractions. 


F THIS rose group the upper threc dishes are: Killarney Salad of rose petals, shredded 
pineapple and grated cocoanut, dressed with cocoanut milk, orange juice and honey; 
General Jack, pistachio ice cream topped with currant ice and decorated with rose foliage 
and candied petals; and Wild Rose Cake decorated with rose petals. On the tray are 





Three Rose Dainties for a Rose 


DE 


Luncheon 


SIGNED BY MARION HARRIS NEIL 


Rose Luncheon for Porch Serving 


Rose-Water Ice, a rose with crystallized 


petals, Rose Cake, Rose Marmalade 
Sandwiches and a Rose-Jellied Salad. 


STA ET LA 


FALE 


HESE dainties are ‘Pearl Dew 
with crystallized cherry blossoms, and ‘‘ Beau- 
the Japanese call them. 
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The 


Entertainment E-ditor 


pleased lo supply upon request 


information regarding the 
on this page, and recipes 
lso outlined patterns 


quired; al 
ustrated baskets in usable size. 
addreé sed 


envelope, and address your letter to the 


Entertainment Editor 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
Independence Square, Philadel phia 
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"Ten: 


LL these floral novelties, 
odd either in name or in 
form, have been prepared for 
hostesses who desire to intro- 
duce something new when 
serving refreshments at 
porch and lawn parties. 
Only such flowers and plants 
as are considered edible have 
been used. European nations 
are far ahead of us in the use 
of flowers as food. 
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HESE butterflies and dragon flies are intended for use on place-cards. For mounting cut along the triangular lines in the 
Bend these “‘feet,’? paste them on the card and turn the wings upward. The cutting out 
of the feet and the holes in the wings will give the butterflies a lacy appearance. With their under sides gilded and their upper 
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DESIGNED BY ALICE B. SHARRARD 


ANDY oranges and 
other fruits appropri- 
ately fill this basket. 





DESIGNED BY MARION HARRIS NEIL 


OR White Clover Fruit Salad the peach 
filling is made by combining chopped 


cherries, pineapple and white currants 
with cream into which is whipped dis- 
sected white clover blossoms. 


DESIGNED BY MARION HARRIS 





NEIL 


ERANIUM and Cherry Salad is re- 


freshingly tasty. Stone large cherries, 


fill them with geranium flowers, add 
shredded celery, and serve on a slice of 
pineapple with French dressing. 
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DESIGNED BY MARION HARRI 


INGER KISS ice cream 


gets its name from the 


NEIL 


freezing of preserved ginger and 
fresh kisses 


in delicious ice 


cream. Top with whipped cream 
and preserved ginger. 





DESIGNED BY SARA BOSSE 


LOWERCUSTARDS of the Japanese make 
attractive desserts. 
with pink throughout, molded in flower form 
and decorated with rose petals. The decoration 


The custard is flecked 


conforms to the flower mold in which it is shaped. 


served 





FA 


HITE Dragon 

Chrysanthe- 
mum Salad. The 
fresh petals are 
chopped with pea- 
nuts and added to 
freshly sliced 
bananas, dressed 
with lemon juice 
and a little oil. 
Serve in lettuce 
leaves and thread 
with honey before 
serving. 
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Phyllis 


AH!" Young Mrs. Fellowes’s hands slipped from the 
wheel and she groaned disgustedly as the runabout 
settled comfortably into the ditch, by the side of an 

untidy cottage, with a final throaty chug. ‘Six cylinders! 
Bah!” Mrs. Fellowes turned stiffly in her driver's seat and 
looked behind her. Nothing had ever passed that way, 
apparently; nothing was passing, certainly; nothing would 
pass, probably. ‘‘Of course any other time the road would 
be thick with ’em,”’ she muttered irritably. 

‘You can come in here and call up the garage, lady, if you 
want to,’’ came a friendly pipe, and one of a trio of grimy 
children playing in an old wagon waved hospitably to her. 

“Thank you, | think I will. What’s your name?” and 
Phyllis clambe ‘red out of the car. 

“Tommy Healy. Ma! Ma! Here’s a lady comin’!’’ he 
shrilled, and a tall, thin woman threw open the sagging door. 

“Come in, Miss—why, isn’t it Mrs. Fellowes, then? I've 
seen you often at Miss Betty’s— Mrs. Girard’s, I should say. 
I was Miss Betty’s maid, Ma’am, for fifteen years. Healy 
was coachman and | married him.”’ 

‘‘T see you have three children now,”’ said Phyllis, pushing 
through the litter of the dining-room to the telephone, her 
fastidious brows knitting over her gray eyes. 

Mother’s pride lighted the sallow, lined face. ‘‘Five. I've 
two besides these, and, if I do say it, they are pushers,’ 
she admitted. ‘‘Sarah’s leaving High School next June and 
she'll finish at business college. She’s learning shorthand 
and typewriting. She’s sure of eight a week to begin. That's 
more than ever I made.” 

‘That’s fine!"’ said Phyllis enthusiastically. 

“So Miss Betty says. But of course, as I say, eight dollars 
is eight dollars, but where’ll she live on it? There’s no 
shorthand work here.’’ She sat down wearily. ‘‘ Excuse me, 
Mrs. Fellowes, but I’m that tired I can’t hold up. Won't 
you sit, yourself? They'll be here soon from the garage. 
Yes, as I said to Miss Betty, I often think I was better off 
at thirtya month and noexpenses. I had my nice room all to 
myself, my good food, tips aplenty, two weeks’ vacation, and 
half the time Miss Betty unhooking herself at night.”’ 

‘But you surely don’t want your daughter ——” 


O, MA’AM, and anyhow she wouldn't. She says she'll 
be making her fifteen a week in a couple of years. That’s 
as much as Healy was making when she was born.” 

“Think of that !"’ said Phyllis kindly. ‘‘It’s a shame she 
has so many children,” she thought to herself; ‘her life is 
just dragged out of her!”’ 

“Ves, but we had a cottage free, and milk, and all the 
wood we wanted, and vegetables in the summer,”’ said Mrs. 
Healy obstinately, ‘‘and | thought then that children would 
be a help. Now look at ’em! Me neglecting the house— 
oh, I knowit looksawful, Mrs. Fellowes !—to earn the money 
forall this education for Sarah—and she'll be off to New York 
the minute she’s able! And Tommy, he’s crazy for travel. 
The time's gone by when you can count on your children.”’ 

“It’s a pretty hard proposition,” said Phyllis thoughtfully. 

“And look at Healy!’’ The relief of talking out her 
troubles had come to the woman; her thin face flushed, her 
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dark, tired eyes burned into Phyllis’s. ‘‘ Would you believe 
that Tom Healy grudges me that five a week I earn? He 
wants to put it into lessons for him, so that he can learn to be 
a chauffeur! And then he'll pay it back! ‘Not much, Tom,’ 
I says, ‘not if | knowit! I'll pay for lessons for my children, 
but not for my husband.’ ‘But it’s all velvet, what you 
earn,’ says he. Velvet! Velvet!’’ She shrugged her lean 
shoulders. ‘‘The velvet I earn scrubbing other women's 
clothes is velvet I'll keep!” said Mrs. Healy. 

“You're right about that !’’ Phyllis cried hotly, ‘the idea! 
I shouldn’t give him a cent !” 

“But I do, just the same,” said the older woman with a 
whimsical smile; ‘‘you just have to. We don’t get much 
credit, you see, poor people, an’ a few dollars comes in handy 
when it’s the end o’ the week an’ the butcher boy stands 
waitin’. An’ their shoes an’ all. Rigi say to Healy: 
‘Tom, leave me go out six days a week and bring home my 
twelve dollars!’ Only then—there’d have to be somebody 
paid to look after the young ones.” 

‘“‘T suppose it would cost,’’ Phyllis began thoughtfully. 

“Oh, yes, ma’am, for anybody I c’d trust, like. If they 
was orphans or half orphans the Sisters’d take them. 

But there, whi it’s the use of a family, if you can’t have ’em at 
home? Here's the automobile, Mrs. Fellowes.” 


H YLLIS stuck a coin into each of the grimy fists in the old 

wagon. “I'll be thinking of a job for Sarah,”’ she said. 
‘You've read about the W orking Girls’ Employ ment Home 
and Recreation Bureau, haven't you, in the papers? Mrs. 
Girard used to be in and I went in with her. She’s left, but 
I’m chairman of it. We place hundreds of typewriters and 
stenographersand advise them in lots of ways, and I’malways 
in the office Mondays, Wednesdaysand Fridays. Send Sarah 
down to me when she’s ready, and I'll look after her.” 

““Much obliged to you, and I will—sure,” said Sarah’s 
mother heartily; ‘‘and it certainly is kind of you ladies to 
take all that trouble, Mrs. Fellowes.” 

‘*Oh, I’m paid for it—this year,’”’ Phyllis explained proudly ; 

“I'm a working girl, too, Mrs. Healy!” 

Mrs. Healy stared, amazed, as this working girl’s beaver 
coat and pigskin motor-trunk were transferred from the 
shamefaced runabout which trundled along at the end of a 
rope to the battered seven-passenger limousine that dragged 
it; and the easy-going mechanic with a pipe in his mouth 
nodded to Phyllis as she climbed in, removing the pipe after 
a brisk half mile. 

‘Here’s Adler’s,’”” he said. ‘‘Mrs. Girard phoned she'd 
turn up here and for you to wait.” 

Phyllis knocked at the neat glass-paned door of Betty 
Girard’s superintendent. An immaculate young housewife 
opened the door. 

“Tam Mrs. Fellowes. I’m to wait here for Mrs. Girard, I 
believe ?”’ 

“Oh, yes. Won't you come in, Mrs. Fellowes, and sit 
down? Mrs, Girard will be here any minute now.” 

Phyllis sank into the cushioned rocking-chair with a sigh 
of appreciation. From the shining, painted floor to the 
shining, white-frilled windows with red geraniums on the 
sills, everything breathed comfort and order. The room 
was evidently half dining-room half sitting- room. <A sewing 
machine stood in one corner near an iron stand full of flowers 
in bloom, framed photographs of popular pictures filled even 
spaces on the walls, a canary trilled in the southern window. 
Through the open door a fleckless kitchen peeped, and baking 
bread scented the air with warm and homely sweetness. 

The young woman who seated herself across the gay, 
fringed table from Phyllis and buried her fingers under a 
mass of bright wools might have been five years either side of 
thirty. She recalled a trained nurse in her straight, broad- 
shouldered trimness; her smooth, striped dress fitted like a 
uniform. She was perfectly composed, perfectly independ- 
ent, and yet she was not of her visitor's class, clearly. 


SEE we use the same make of car,”’ she said. 

“Oh, do you drive?"’ Phyllis asked interestedly; “‘so 
do I. Whose « art. 

‘My own,” said Mrs. Adler quietly. 

“Oh!” and Phyllis gazed about the little sitting-room 
curiously. ‘I suppose your husband finds the car a great 
convenience?” she hazarded. ‘‘ The Farm is so big now and 
the roads are so good.” 

“Mr. Adler? Oh, he never uses it—it’s my machine,”’ 
said Mrs. Adler. ‘I’m the one that needs the car. I give 
music lessons, and the distances are so great about here. I 
can give six a day with the machine.”’ 

‘Every day?” asked Phyllis. 

“Oh, no,”’ and she smiled gravely, ‘‘there wouldn’t be any 
such demand. Tuesdays and Fridays. That’s the way I 
earned the machine.”’ 

“Well, well !"’ Phyllis’s quick enthusiasm flashed out in one 
of those magnetic smiles that few people resisted. ‘‘ That's 
great! How long did it take you?” 

‘Fifty cents a lesson is about all anybody likes to give,” 
said the busy knitter, ‘‘and twelve a week is all I have time 
for, three in the morning and three in the afternoon, That's 
just six dollars, and it took me just two years.” 

“Well, well!’’ Phyllis said again. 

“Of course it's all clear gain,’’ Mrs. Adler went on, ‘‘and 
one of my pupils pays a dollar besides. I'd need something 
anyway to take the children to school; it’s nearly two miles 
and a half.” 

“Oh, have you children?” 

‘T have a boy anda girl. They’re five and seven now, and 
I'm saving money to put them both through college.”’ 

(Page 19) 


Bacon 








Mrs. Adler 


“Redlly!”” gasped Phyllis. ‘‘Isn’t that a pretty big 
proposition? Doesn't your husband —— 

‘‘Oh, we couldn't afford it on his salary,” said the wife 
composedly. ‘He has his insurance to carry, you see, and 
prices are rising so steadily. It costs me eleven dollars a 
week for food for us four this year, as against eight three 
yearsago. And we have our milk all the year around at that. 
Of course we have to eat well,’’ Mrs. Adler explained con- 
scientiously. ‘‘ My husband is out in the air all day, work- 
ing hard, and giving lessons is a nervous strain, and the 
children must have the best. But you see, with twelve 
hundred a year, that takes out half, directly for food.” 

“T know. My father’s chauffeur gets that, and he’s 
always complaining that he can’t live on it,”’ said Phyllis. 

‘‘Probably he can’t,’’ her hostess suggested; ‘‘they’re not 
very well educated usually, that class, and they don’t 
understand food values.”’ 

Phyllis blinked. 

“That's why Mr. Adler and I stay here,’’ Mrs. Adler went 
on. ‘Mr. Adler was offered fifteen hundred a year as in- 
structor at State Agricultural, but we talked it over and we 
decided that we'd lose on the whole. I’d have to have a 
girl there and feed her as well as pay her. Then perhaps I 
couldn't get the lessons there. Our clothes would cost more, 
and he needs outdoor life, and the rent and the milk and all— 
it alladds up. The air is fine for the children, and Mr. Adler 
enjoys working with Mrs, Girard.” 

Phyllis stared at her. ‘‘You mean to say you'd really 
rather he ——”’ she hesitated. 





H, A PROFESSOR sounds very grand,’ the other 

woman cut in, ‘“‘ but it’sa good deal to pay for the name. 
He knows just as much, wherever he is, doesn’t he? And I 
want my little girl to go to Vassar. I make a good deal with 
these,’’ she added, lifting the colored wool till its complicated 
pattern disclosed itself. 

‘But how do you ever get the time?”’ asked the surprised 
Phyllis. 

‘Because I do things myself. See here,’’ and she rose and 
led her guest into the warm, fragrant kitchen. ‘‘ This is bak- 
ing day, so I’m doing my beans and a rice pudding in the 
stove, but I use the fireless cooker a great deal. I put a whole 
dinner in, Tuesdays and Fridays, and give Mr. Adler his in a 
tin that keeps it warm, and everything’s all ready cooked 
when we get back. Mrs. Healy comes in for a day every other 
week, does the washing in two hours in an electric washer (we 
get the power from the place), cleans the house while it dries, 
and does the ironing that afternoon. Mr. Adler put an elec- 
tric attachment on the sewing machine and the mangle, and 
you can iron a sheet and fold it in two minutes. Mrs. Girard 
gave mea dish-washing machine that the cook would not use, 
and I’ve found out how to do the pots and pans init—I have 
to keep my hands smooth for this wool, it catches so. I 
expect to do one of these a week, in winter. Excuse me, I 
must take out my bread.” 

She slipped her long, blunt-tipped fingers into heavy 
leather gloves and turned out the spicy, brown loaves, 
tapping each smartly before she inverted it on its tin. 





““T never heard anything like it!’’ Phyllis marveled. ‘I 
wish I had you in my office. Would you come for a thousand 
a year?” 

Mrs. Adler pursed her lips. ‘‘ They offered me that to 
teach in the Music Settlement in New York,” she said. ‘I 
have a gift for teaching children, you see, though I don’t play 
particularly well myself. But it’s every day in the week— 
and then what would Mr. Adler and the children do?” 

You could commute ——” 

“And by the time I'd paid my commutation ticket, and a 
woman I could trust to keep house and take care of the chil- 
dren, and her board, and what she’d waste, and my clothes, 
and Mr. Adler’s time to get the children home from school, 
and subtracted what I make from lessons now, where would 
I stand?” she retorted quickly. ‘‘ No, I've gone into that.” 

“T should say you had,” Phyllis breathed admiringly. 

“Tt isn’t money—it’s what you get for money,” Mrs. 
Adler pursued, knitting as she walked back to her sitting- 
room; ‘‘and then, of course, if you have a family you want 
to stay with it.” 

‘““Of course—of course,” said her guest hurriedly; and 
then: ‘I'll bet nobody takes away your money, Mrs. Adler'” 


sé 


HE calm brown eyes met hers, widened, then drooped. 

“Oh, no,”’ she said quietly, ‘it’s in my name at the bank. 
It’s for the children. Of course Mr. Adler gets restless some- 
times—he wants to buy land of our own, and every now and 
then he gets the idea he'd like to go into horse breeding. And 
he says it’s money lying idle. And his father tries to con- 
vince him sometimes that it’s his money, not mine. But of 
course that’s nonsense, because I should simply stop giving 
lessons, that’s all. And my husband knows it.” 

““What would he do if you stopped?” Phyllis asked. 

The other considered. ‘‘I don’t know,”’ she said thought- 
fully, ‘nothing much, I suppose. What could he?”’ 

There was a silence. 

“Tt puts an awful lot on you just the same,” said Phyllis. 

“Oh, I can do it!’’ Triumphant mastery shone in the 
grave, brown eyes. ‘‘I never was one for gadding. I havea 
great many resources in myself, you see.” 

‘“*T should say you had,” Phyllis murmured. 

‘‘And I never waste an hour. I often say to Mrs. Healy: 
‘You could keep your house clean with the time you spend 
gossiping with the milkman and the butcher boy.’”’ 

“But certainly you have to let go a little sometimes!” 
cried Phyllis. 

‘“‘T don’t see why,” said Mrs. Adler. 

‘Of course Mrs. Healy has a dozen children,” said Phyllis. 

‘‘Five,”’ the other suggested temperately. 

“Ves, five. If you had five childien 

“Excuse me, I never should have five children; we 
couldn't afford it,’’ said Mrs. Adler. 

Oh. see 

Phyllis’s half-patronizing admiration shifted. She felt 
crude and uncertain before this bright glaze of efficiency. 
Dimly it became apparent to her that in the adjustments of 
means to ends this music teacher had outgeneraled her own 
imposing office force of filing cabinets and stenographers. 
Even the chairman of the Working Girls’ Employment 
Home and Recreation Bureau—and a salaried official at 
that !—could learn, it appeared, from a woman who had 
never dictated a letter in her life! 

‘‘There’s Mrs. Girard now!”’ she cried, relieved, as 
Betty’s little old fourteen-horse-power runabout nosed up 
the winding bluff whereon the cottage perched. ‘Well, 
good-by, Mrs. Adler. I’ve enjoyed talking with you.” 
~ “Thank you,” said the woman. 


” 





FEW minutes later, relaxed before the comfort of the 

\ great living-room fire, where the four-foot logs burned 
red and steady and the steam from Betty’s wet and high- 
laced boots yielded to the heartening aroma of fresh-made 
tea, they sank into personalities. 

‘Well, how goes it?” 

‘*Oh, well enough,” said Phyllis. 

Mrs. Walter Girard sat on the broad, leather-topped 
fender and spread her hunting-length tweed skirt to the 
heat. ‘‘ Well, I certainly got dainp in that pump-house!”’ 
she sighed comfortably. ‘‘Try that strawberry jam, it’s 
frightfully good.’’ She dropped Far View cream in great 
blobs into her cup. ‘‘ Well,’ she said lazily, ‘‘and how’s 
your business, Phyl? Anything new with you?” 

‘‘They want me to open the new Brooklyn recreation 
house,’ said Phyllis; ‘‘and a lecture bureau in Boston 
offers me a hundred a lecture if I’ll speak there next week 
with those moving-picture slides I showed the commission 
in Albany. They think there would be a demand in 
Detroit and Chicago probably.”’ 

‘*Good work! Shall you?” 

‘Bob doesn't like the idea,’’ said Phyllis listlessly. 

“Oh! Well, you can see what he means ——’”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, I can see what he means well enough, but 
we could use the money very comfortably just now. You 
see Bob really hasn’t any idea of our expenses, Betty, and 
it’s no use explaining just now.” 

‘‘No use? My dear girl sg 

“Oh, I simply mean that a lot of things just happened 
together that couldn’t have been expected, and we're a 
good lot behind.” 

‘*But Bob is doing so awfully well 








‘Not and entertain as you did,” Betty suggested. 

‘‘Well, you can’t have people doing everything for you 
and not do something yourself. And, of course, Bob had lots 
to pay off. A bachelor is different.’’ Phyllis poked the fire 
intoa blaze. ‘‘ Bob doesn’t understand !”’ she burst out sud- 
denly; “he’s perfectly ridiculous! I admit it would have 
been absurd, not to take that little car—it was practically 
given to us—and Joseph learned to drive it very quickly. 
But there’s no use in expecting a man, even a Swiss, to be a 
butler and really clean the drawing-room floor without a parlor 
maid, and valet you and drive the car, and then take him 
into your office for a stenographer—now is there, Betty ?”’ 

‘Tt certainly seems a lot,’’ Betty agreed. 

“A lot!’’ Phyllis echoed scornfully. ‘I believe you, it 
does!” She played restlessly with her cup. ‘So I did the 
only sensible thing to do—I quietly engaged another maid to 
help Joseph and also upstairs. Then I got more of the cham- 
bermaid’s time, and I’ve really got her trained into a very 
decent personal maid. That left Joseph a great deal more to 
Bob—and [ have to have the car myself more,”’ she confessed, 
‘for taxis are simply too ruinous. And since we have it we 
may as well use it, and save something.” 

Betty smiled wisely. 

Phyllis drew a long, worried breath. 
ing—oh, well, what’s the use ?’”’ 

Betty shook her head. ‘‘ You can’t,” she said briefly. 

‘Of course Bob thinks that I could attend to it every other 
day, and that sounds reasonable enough. But you know, 
Betty, that I give a great deal more than every other day to 
my work. It’s not that I’m at the office. But I do all my 
telephoning mornings—it’s the only time to catch people— 
and really I’m never through before quarter toten. And it 
seems to me,” Phyllis burst out fretfully, “‘that I was half 
the time in the shops till I got that maid trained to do it! 
I don’t know how it is, Betty, but I never used to shop. 
It’s the most ridiculous, nerve-racking business—why I'd 
rather open a branch office any day than start out with one 
of those awful lists the servants give me!” 

‘“That’s what the men say,’ Betty suggested. 

“Well, they’re dead right,’’ Phyllis assured her gloomily. 


‘*As to my market- 


| > ee finished her cup of tea at a gulp, stared into the 
bottom of it and.shook her head doubtfully. ‘Il wonder 
if I was a very good friend to you, Phyllis Fellowes, when I 
got you on that Board with me?”’ she asked. 

“The best I ever had,’’ declared the younger woman 
quickly. 

‘‘Um—I wonder,” Betty repeated, sinking her beautiful, 
changing eyes deep into Phyllis’s. Her voice fell to the 
low, mellow key that had won Phyl Fellowes’s heart two 
years ago. ‘‘You see I felt awfully interested in you, my 
dear, and it seemed to me you were in danger of drifting into 
this silly, bridge-playing, matinée-going set of suburbanites 
about here. Felicia wasn’t nearly enough to keep you busy, 
once she got in school and had the country to play in, and 
your father’s old servants took care of the house. I thought 
some sort of civic work would be good for you.”’ 

‘So it was,’’ said Phyllis promptly. 
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ILLUSTRATION BY MAUD TOUSEY FANGEL 


“TARLEY’'S MAMMA” 


BY ELEANOR DUNCAN WOOD 


AS came into our lives one day— 

An orphaned baby not yet two— 

And because he worshiped my brown-eyed boy, 
He, mimicking, called me “Mamma” too. 

“Stop that!” the Heir Apparent cried, 
As he knitted his brow in a fury fine; 

“I gave you my crib and my hobby horse, 
But you can’t have my Mamma; sue’s all mine!” 


The soft lips quivered, the bright eyes filled, 
And “Tar.ey’s Mamma,” he whispered low, 
Learning the lesson his idol set 
And holding it stoutly through weal and woe. 
So whether he ravaged the strawberry bed, 
| Or chased the chickens in impish glee, 





“All right; so it was then, and at the rate you did it then, 
But how was I to know that Bob would have a row with you, 
father, decide to live in a house of his own, go back to thi 
city, get into a new firm and start to live on a much large; 
scale? How was I to know that you would go on givin 
more and more time to the Working Girls, climb to the to, 
of the Board, and get so valuable to them that when Bol 
kicked at the time you spent you would demand a salary 
and get it?” 

Phyllis laughed a little bitterly. ‘‘ That’s what I’m com 
ing to,” she said, ‘‘all this while, Betty. Last month I wa 
a little overdrawn at the bank, it seems, and Bob had t 
make it up. Of course he was more than willing to and hi 
was only teasing me a little, but—by George, Betty !—hoyw 
women stand that sort of thing who haven’t their own 
money— Well,”’ Phyllis puffed out, ‘I'd rather scrub fo: 
my living!” 

““T know.” 

“So then we went into it rather, and Bob found out about 
the other maid and suggested that we'd have to cut down ii 
service. Now that’s the one thing I simply can’t do, Betty. 
I don’t care if we never have anything but water to drink, 
and I’ll wear my clothes till they drop off my back, but | 
must be decently taken care of. Therese just keeps me going 
by sparing me all those vile little strains and annoyance: 
that no ordinary chambermaid has the sense or time for. 
And I can’t be bothered, Betty—I can’t!’’ A deep wrinkle 
grew between Phyllis’seyebrows. ‘‘ You've no idea how this 
work has grown since you left the Working Girls’ Board, 
Betty. It’s entirely my idea, all this codperation with the 
Y.W.C. A. and the high-class employment bureaus and the 
night schools; and since we incorporated I have to see so 
many people—it really isn’t wise to let the reporters talk to 
any one but me. And it’s getting pretty delicate, keeping 
officially out of the unions and suffrage and politics, I can 
tell you,” said Phyllis with a sigh. 

‘It must be,’’ Betty agreed. 

“T’m only telling you this—it’s between ourselves, by-the- 
way —to show you that I can’t exactly run around the corner 
and buy a head of lettuce and a tin of tooth-powder and a 
pair of dancing shoes for Felicia,” Phyllis explained. ‘‘ And 
[ can’t remember where I put my gold slippers and whether 
my lace blouse was mended and that the ceiling leaked last 
week in the nursery. Bob doesn’t have anything like that to 
carry.” 

“But Bob is carrying the family, you know—practically,”’ 
Betty reminded her. 

“Ts he?” 

‘Well, isn’t he?”’ 








HYLLISshot heracuriouslook. ‘Well,’ said she, ‘‘ Bob 
has six thousand a year theoretically. One thousand of 
that he puts absolutely aside—won’t touch it. He used to 
put fifteen hundred till we were married.’”. 
‘‘Bob zs obstinate, isn’t he?’”’ Betty murmured; ‘one 
forgets that. I suppose that’s to retire on.” 
Phyllis nodded. ‘“‘He thinks it’s perfectly awful the way 
professional men live up to their incomes. Well, I have 
thirty-five hundred. Of course I dress myself and look 
after all my expenses—I expect to. Then when I saw 
where taxis and flowers and all those odds and ends were 
getting to I just quietly paid them, on the basis that they 
were more or less my affairanyway. Thenthe baby - 

‘“My dear Phyllis, you don’t mean that i 

“Oh, well, it was nothing at all for so long, Betty. 
You see Aunt Felicia insisted on giving her every stitch 
to start with, and Father went in for bassinets and cribs 
and tubs and scales and all that; and there wasn’t a penny 
of expense about her arrival, for the doctors and nurses 
were ‘complimentary’ toa doctor’s daughter. So really, 
when I bought her the few little things she needed from 
time to time, it would have been idiotic to think of Bob, 
and anyway my housekeeping money just barely covered. 
And Aunty practically dressed her till she died; I didn’t 
realize it. But this winter, when I happened to mention 
what a lot that beaver coat cost I got her for motoring, 
and Bob was so critical about it, I realized that it had 
got to be my affair somehow, and—and I simply couldn’t 
change.” 

“| think you made a mistake,” said Betty quietly. 

‘“‘But if I made more I could pay more for service - 

“And get more time to make more in order to pay more 
to get more time to work more!”’ Betty finished rapidly. 
‘“My dear child, the only woman I know who has this 
business worked out so that it really works is Mrs. Adler !”’ 

“‘Adler?’’ Phyllis repeated vaguely. 

“Yes. My superintendent’s wife. You can’t fool 
Louisa Adler. She has this game down to dollars and 
cents, and she gets ninety-nine cents on every dollar. 
More money doesn’t fool her, and more social position 
doesn’t fool her, and more leisure doesn’t fool her. She 
has all the feminists and suffragists and theorists lashed 
to the mast and screaming for help, Walter says.” 

“‘She’s so everlastingly capable she tires me to look at 
her!” Phyllis observed. 

Betty studied the set face opposite. 

“Bob doesn’t seem to think,’ Phyllis continued, 
‘“‘there’s any reason why I shouldn’t put my money into 
the family expenses as a matter of course. I thought it 
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Or played like a cherub new-fledged, the call, 
“Tarley’s Mamma,” rang up to me. 





would be the luxuries, the little extras, the things we 
“He’s getting an awfully good reputation,’’ Phyllis didn’t really need . 


corrected quickly, ‘‘and that isn’t necessarily the same 








io , “Do you know you’re just like Katharine, my old 
thing with a professional man, you know. For instance, | I made no protest; Love is a flower maid that married Healy,” Betty explained. ‘‘She went 
he’s doing a lot of work with Mr. Choate, and that is Ai That with forcing dies, and I knew my own: out to day’s work with the idea ——” 
tremendously useful to him; but he’s only junior counsel, r 


So I bided my time through the summer hours, 
While the breezes sang and the bright sun shone; 
And just at the end there came a day 
When the merry baby lay hot and still, 
And the doctor talked in a solemn way 
And looked solemner yet—as doctors will. 


you know, and that’s not very remunerative. 

“‘T see,” Betty agreed thoughtfully; “‘ but of course you 
have your own money, Phyl.” 

‘“Ye-es, | have my own money. And when we counted 
up—six thousand that Bob was sure of and my twenty- 
five hundred—why, when I added a thousand a year for 
three half-days’ work from the Bureau, I tell you I felt 
pretty rich. As Father pointed out, that was twice what 
he married on. But that was a long time ago.” 

‘A long time ago,”’ the older woman repeated absently. 


“( )H, I KNOW all about her idea,” Phyllis interrupted 
hastily. “Of course with that class it’s quite differ- 
ent—it’s really necessary, if they expect to get anywhere. 
But we had enough to start with, I thought i 
‘Phyllis, nobody has enough,” said Betty soberly. ‘It 
doesn’t work out that way. I remember so well when I 
was married,” Betty continued. ‘‘ Walter was furious if 
I put a penny into that big apartment on Fifty-ninth 
Street we had. I remember I got some fingerbowls once. 
| Venetian glass—he insisted on paying the bill.’ 
| “He’s got bravely over it apparently,” said Phyllis 
' 
| 





Close to my knee crept my little lad, 
With a piteous, tear-choked tale to tell: 
“I’m sorry I ever was mean to him, 
And him so little. If he'll get well 
I'll give him my soldiers, my very best, | 
And my truly gun and my fish-pole too. 
And—TI said I wouldn't, but now I will— | 
Mamma, I'll give him Hatr of you!” | 


““@\F COURSE I'd kept house for Father so long, and 

I had all the accounts, and I could calculate just 
about [what it would be,’ Phyllis went on; ‘‘but, you 
see, I'd only seen the actual tradesmen’s bills—I mean the 
butcher and grocer. Father ordered all the flowers and 
taxis and—oh, all that sort of extras he attended to ina 
lump, and lighting and heating and repairs. I never saw 
a plumber’s bill in my life.” 

‘It’s quite a sight sometimes,”’ Betty said. 

“Yes, Arid we had Old Mary’s cousin for houseman, 
and he did all the furnace and sidewalk and window 
work. Father paidallthat. Not that it mattered much. 
I didn’t need twenty-five hundred for my clothes, and 
when my house money simply wouldn’t cover things I just 
made it up. That was all right, of course. We didn’t 
really expect to live on six thousand.” 


curtly. 

“Oh, yes. The only man I know who sticks by those 
ideas is Victor Wynquist. Of course Mrs. Victor W. only 
has a few hundreds from her godmother, but that has 
nothing to do with her personal allowance.”’ 

‘“Reallvr 

‘‘But you must remember, my dear, that Victor’s very 
early-American in every other way besides! He plays 
the game straight through. Mrs. V. W. has her money all 
right enough—but he has her!” ; 

“Oh, well,” said Phyllis, stiffening in her chair, “if 
that’s the alternative I'll worry along as I am, I think. I 
can stick it out if the rest of youcan. And I don't quite 
agree with all that about earning more, to spend more, to 
















Who can measure Love’s power? In his little crib 
The languid baby stirred and smiled, 
And the flame of the fever flickered low ip 
As he held out his arms to the older child; | 
Then, holding him close with one dimpled hand, | 
“Tarley, Tarley, me loves you!” | 
He stretched the other to me and smiled. | 





“Tarley’s Mamma My Mamma too!” 














CONCLUDED ON PAGE 45 
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LIZABETH GORDON was 
the type of American woman 
that sent thrills of envy 

through many of her sisters. She 
was not rich, as the term is used 
in these days of swollen fortunes, 
yet there was sufficient wealth for 
all the comforts of life and many 
of its luxuries. She was a hand- 
some woman, and happily married; trouble had side- 
stepped from her path until of late a slight tremor ran 
through the even tenor of events—vague, intangible, 
just a suggestion of a difference, not sufficiently marked to 
make an impression on her or her surroundings. 

Elizabeth entered the library of her home on an afternoon 
late in March. She brought with her the soft rustle of silk, 
the delicate odor of violets, and the delightful crispness of 
that season that holds a lingering touch of winter and the soft 
breath of spring. 

“‘T am so glad you have returned, dear,”’ said Elizabeth’s 
mother-in-law, ‘‘did you have a nice time?”’ 

“Perfectly delightful, Mother, I must tell you all about 
it; but was there any mail?” 

“A letter from Tom; I could hardly await your return to 
know how he was faring.” 

Elizabeth took the envelope and sank into a chair by the 
fireplace. There was haste and eagerness in her manner, her 
eyes grew brighter and her hands trembled as she broke the 
seal. She scanned the pages rapidly, seeming to drink their 
contents in a gulp, as one drinks who has waited long and 
thirsted much for water. Then she turned the pages back, 
and began to read extracts from the letter to the woman 
across the room. 

“He says: ‘Tell Mother I am improving rapidly, have 
gained ten pounds and I am going to write her a long letter 
tomorrow.’”’ 

“Ten pounds seems a rather trifling gain for six months,” 
answered the elder Mrs. Gordon. 

‘*So it does to me, Mother. I wonder how much one should 
gain who is devoting all his time and energy to it. I think I 
shall call up Doctor South and ask him.” 

“I have all due respect for Doctor South’s professional 
knowledge, Elizabeth, but I think he knows not a great deal 
on the subject of New Mexican climate.’’ This from Mrs. 
Gordon, senior. 

A maid appeared and announced a caller. ‘I shall godown, 
dear,’’ said the mother-in-law, and left the room. 


EFT alone, Elizabeth picked up the letter. She fingered the 
pages lovingly and her thoughts began to ramble. Tom 
had not written so often as Elizabeth had expected of him, and 
in his letters, when they did come, there was always something 
she did not quite understand, something written between 
the lines, something so vague that the wife only knew it was 
there, but she could not decipher it, something trying to creep 
eagerly into the written pages and yet as eagerly suppressed 
by the hand that penned them. The letters seemed to be 
written for effect, with the deep heart-burning and the strong 
desires of the writer kept in the background. They seemed 
designed rather as a comfort and an assurance to the wife at 
home, surrounded by friends, the gayety of society and a 
beautiful home, than the outpourings of the exile two thou- 
sand miles from home, broken in health, surrounded by 
strangers and making a desperate fight against that most 
dread disease—the great white plague. Elizabeth began to 

read the letter again. E 

NEw Mexico, March 20, 1914. 

My own dear Wife: You scolded me in your last letter for not writ- 
ing oftener, and you asked me if I miss you. Now, Dear, don’t you 
think this last just a little unkind? Why I miss you every minute of 
the day—I can’t tell you how much, Dear, for you could not under- 
stand. Being out here in a strange land and missing the one dearest 
on earth is different from being at home and missing the absent one. 
It is hard to write often, Dear, there is so little to say that can interest 
you. Health bulletins make rather dry reading, and descriptions of 
this strange country have been done by better pens than mine. You 
don’t know a soul out here, nor a thing about the conditions of life 
and affairs, but I am going to write oftener since you wish it, and I 
shall find something with which to fill the pages that will cheer up the 
dearest little woman in the world. 

This is a great country, Elizabeth. It seems to have got a grip on 
me. I am charmed, hypnotized, if you will, and I don’t know why. 
Think of great wastes of sand, miles and miles of low, undulating 
hills with the blue, white-capped mountains in the distance, acres 
and acres of cactuses, and rocks with lizards and horned toads sliding 
noiselessly over them, and over all a vast expanse of interminable 
blue, nothing to break the silence and solitude once you leave this lit- 
tle settlement behind you. Nothing to interest you, as it would seem 
to any one coming here from the East, just miles and miles and acres 
and acres of nothing, and yet the air is so fresh and balmy and 
bracing, and there is so much freedom, so much room ‘to grow and 
expand in, that it seems a man has to be big and strong out here. Not 
alone in body, but also in mind. He has to be above the mean and 
petty, his very soul has to grow. It seems to be a man’s country, 
Elizabeth, and I can’t help liking it. You could never like it, Dear. 
I would not ask you to try, it would be torture and crush my delicate 
little girl with its cruelty and crudity and hardships; but if it gives 
me back my health, Dear, we will give it a place in our memories and 
a full measure of gratitude—and you can join me there. 

I am improving rapidly, have gained ten pounds and an appetite. 
It won’t be long until I shall come back to you, Dear. I feel like kick- 
ing myself across the desert to think that I had to get ill enough to 
send me away out here and cause you so much worry. But you area 
brave little woman and will be brave a while longer; then we will 
make up for these lost months. Tell Mother how I am improving 
rapidly, have gained ten pounds and I am going to write her a long 
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letter tomorrow. Write me often, Dear, for I miss 
you terribly, and every little thing back there is of 
interest to me. 
Tlove you, Dear; it seems useless to put it on paper, 
it is too big a thing for that. 
Your own husband, Tom. 


Elizabeth dropped the letter in her lap, and 
two tears crept slowly down her white cheeks. 
The twilight hour had come, and the fire cast 
grotesque shadows and flickering lights across 
the room and over the face of the silent woman, 
sitting with her husband’s letter, while tender 
memories and yearning love, vague misgivings 
and reproaches sped through her brain. She 
missed Tom tonight. It seemed as though all 
the loneliness of the whole six months came 
over her with a rush and crushed her with its 
weight. She had returned from a fashionable 
afternoon affair, full of life and good spirits, but 
the buoyancy had dropped from her like a 
mantle. She had spent the six months of Tom’s 
enforced absence much as she had spent her 
days when he was at home. They agreed at the 
outset that she should never share his exile. 
It was a great misfortune, so they argued, that 
Tom should be so afflicted, but it was unavoid- 
able, and, taken in time, that healing air of the 
great Southwest would cure him; then he 
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“Tom Looked Up as She Stopped Beside Him” 


would return and they would take up life together just 
where they had left off. 

Of course they hated the separation, but they wished to be 
sensible about it. To beat and bruise themselves against the 
bars that held them fast would never help. He would go 
West and devote all his energy to getting well. She would 
continue her uninterrupted way, move in society just the 
same—entertain some, since Tom’s mother, with whom she 
had always been on excellent terms, would be with her— 
there would be no useless repining and heart-breaking worry. 

And so the months had passed. But into Elizabeth’s con- 
sciousness now and then came a quiver of pain, a spasm of 
remorse. She wondered if, after all, she were doing right. A 
mist gathered before her eyes, and in it seemed to sway a 
phantom with an accusing finger pointed at her. She won- 
dered if Tom had been concealing something from her. 

Some of the lines of the letter came back to her: “‘It seems 
to be a man’s country, Elizabeth, and I can’t help liking 
it. You could never like it.’’ The words seemed to shut her 

(Page 21) 
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out from something in his heart. It was the first time that 
anything had come into their lives from which she had been 
hopelessly excluded. Then there was that other premonition, 
that vague something that whispered in her ear that Tom 
was not gaining and improving so much as he had tried to 
lead her to believe; nor so much as they had fondly hoped 
for in six months. It came to her now, with ‘Startling 
emphasis, that they had planned for his home-coming in six 
months, The six months had passed and that home-coming 
was referred to only vaguely and indefinitely. 


IRESOME woman, that Mrs. Dobyns,’”’ announced 
the elder Mrs. Gordon, breaking in on Elizabeth's rev- 

erie. ‘‘I wasso taken up with Tom’s letter that I forgot that 

other one, Elizabeth, and I see you did not notice it.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Elizabeth, and her face went white as 
she took the second letter. She acted as if she knew the con- 
tents to be unpleasant. ‘It isan answer to the letter I wrote 
Tom’s doctor in New Mexico. He took his time about 
answering.” 

If Elizabeth had devoured the contents of the first letter, 
then it needs a stronger word to describe her manner of read- 
ing the second one. It was short, and after scanning the 
closely written page Elizabeth handed it to her mother-in- 
law with the crisp announcement: “I am going to New 
Mexico tomorrow evening.” 

“Elizabeth, are you crazy?” expostulated the elder 
woman. ‘‘Is Tom worse?) Whatis it? Oh!” 

‘* Réad the letter.’’ Elizabeth's 
voice was almost a command. 

The letter ran: 





NEW Mexico, March 20, 1914. 

Mrs. THoMAS GORDON, 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

My dear Madam: Your letter came 
to meratheras a surprise, andI have 
hesitated about answering because I 
scarcely knew what to say toyou. I 
have reached the conclusion that to 
be frank with youis the only method 
for me to follow. You asked me to 
tell you the exact condition of your 
husband’s health. You know his 
malady. Tuberculosis is at all times 
and stages a very serious matter. 
Your husband’s case, unlike many 
that are sent here, was taken in time. 
Under proper conditions our healing 
air will effect a permanent cure— 
that is, permanent as long as he re- 
mains here, but it is my opinion that 
he will never again be able to live in 
Philadelphia. I have said “under 
proper conditions,” but I do not be- 
lieve that proper conditions surround 
him. A belief exists among people 
in other climates to the effect that 
all that is necessary is to bundle the 
patient off to the desert and the task 
is accomplished. This is a sad mis- 
take. A man cannot heal his body 
when his soul is starving. Loneli- 
ness has killed more health-seekers 
who have sought our climate than 
the disease itself. Your husband is a 
lonely man. He struggles manfully 
against this loneliness, thinking it is 
a weakness he must overcome, but I 
am afraid that inthe end it will over- 
come him. 

Forgive me if Ihave been brutally 
frank, and believe me, 

Very sincerely yours, 
H. M. Grascog, M.D. 


-& ONE in atrance Elizabeth 
went through the hasty pre- 
parations for her long journey; 
an exterior force seemed to brace 
her, to urge her on. Not till she 
reached Chicago did she seem to 
realize what she was doing, and 
even then she was not daunted. 
Tom needed her and she was go- 
ing to him. Three more days 
and two more nights and she 
would be with him. Another 
time the prospect of that lengthy 
journey added to what she had 
already put behind her would 
have maddened her, but nothing 
could feaze her now. 

She had never taken an in- 
terest in the farming regions of 
her own State; indeed she 
doubted if she could givea vague 
description of the farms or any 
characteristics of rural life of that 
section of the country, though 
the twenty-eight years of her life 
had been spent there. She knew 
Only indifferently what they 
raised. City life alone interested her. But 
now she found herself acutely studying the 
wide-rolling fields of Kansas, the endless acres 
of corn and wheat and the interminable wind- 
swept plains through which they crawled—it seemed to 
her—at a snail’s pace. 

‘This was the country that had intervened between herself 
and Tom. The twisting, tortuous ascents and the snow- 
capped mountains of Colorado were welcomed as if they were 
old friends, because each one they passed, each one that 
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T WAS to be a colossal surprise. 
Myra had no faintest notion but 
that they would board for atime 
after he brought her toNewYork, All 
her letters convinced him that her 
future in the city she had never seen 
was without definite plan; it was 
enough for her that they were to be 
together. He, on the contrary, en- 
visioned thefuture in minutest detail. 
Detail,so they said at the office, was 
Joe Dawson’s middle name. His 
attention tosmall things, things other 
men overlooked, had made him at 
twenty-three a yalued factor in the 
wholesale clock house where he spent 
six arduous but happy days every 
week. 

He had never intended that they 
should board. He craved a home, a 
real home, where a fellow could go 
about in hisshirtsleeves, smoke where 
he pleased, eat what he liked; and so, 
from the time Myra fixed the date of 
the wedding, he devoured the adver- 
tisements of the real-estate agents 
and nights and Sundays tramped the 
streets of Harlem and the Bronx till 
hefound what hecouldafford. Itwas 
a fiv e-room flat on the fourth floor of 
a‘ walk-up” nota block from one of 
Harlem’s subway stations. He was 
sure that Myra would not mind the 
stairs. Besides, the fourth floor meant more sun 
and better air. A flat-hunter in alessexalted state 
of mind might have been skeptical as tothe amount 

of sunand air these small court rooms wouldenjoy, 
but Joe could see no flaw except the wall paper 
which he thought looked drab and depressing. So 
it Was settled “that, if he would agree to stay six 
months, the landlord would redecorate the flat 
throughout, Joeaccordingly paid a month's rent in advance 
and marched proudly away with an order on a paper house. 


\ THEN he reached the store to make his selections it was 
late, and the clerk who took him in charge was jaded 
and somewhat peevish. Joe knew his mind though 

‘None of that butcher’s wrapping oo me,” he said, 
as the clerk suggested that a plain “cartridge” would be 
most suitable for such small rox be ae want color, flowers 
something stunning.” 

‘This isn't butcher's paper, it’s ‘oatmeal’,”” said the clerk. 

“Whatever you call it J don’t care for it,’ said Joe. 
‘Show me the best things you have.” 

“At ten cents a roll,’ reminded the clerk. ‘That’s the 
price your order calls for.’’ His accents seemed sarcastic, 
but his look was blandas he unrolled a green- striped design 
with a wonderful lattice border through which great pink 
roses thrust their fat faces. 

“The very thing for the parlor !”’ 
‘But this is a bedroom paper.” 
‘It'sall the same to me, young mz in,’ * Joe sque Iched him 

sternly, ‘‘ Now we'll settle about the dining-room. It’s to 
be Dutch, for I have six bully steins for the plate-rail. How 
much is that blue-and-white over there, the paper with the 
pretty windmills?” 

‘Also ten cents,’’ said the clerk, too resentful to tell him 
that this variety was used only in bathrooms. 

‘Just the thing! Now for my den. I wi int an all-red 
background for my pipe-rack and Indian stuff,’ 

The clerk produced a pattern of alternating stripes in two 
tones, which he characterized as warm. He might, without 
straining a point, have said re d-hot. 

“ Right again,’ said Joe. ‘* That will alsodo nicely for the 
hall. Now I've only to decide about our room—the other 
bedroom, that is—and the job is done.” 

The man grasped the situation and faintly smiled. “ Your 
wife’s room, I suppose? 

“Er—yes; it will be, and I want it pretty. 
find most girls like ? 

“he sale ssman’sire melted in compassion for the unknown 
bride. “ This gray, with a cut-out horder of moss roses, is 
very popular,” hesaid, ‘‘ But it is twenty-five cents a roll,” 

“T'll pay the difference,” decided Joe promptly. ‘* The 
best is none too good.” 

As he walked away he wasa little doubtful whether Myra 
would care for the clerk’s choice, but he was sure she would 
approve of the other selections. She had often admired his 
neckties and socks. They showed taste, she said. 


Joe declared. 


What do you 


ATURDAY afternoon, a half-holiday, found him in the 

most widely advertised installment house in the city. Joe 
was fascinated by a parlor suit of five pieces in shining 
mahogany with claw feet. He had always admired claw 
feet. They seemed to typify elegance, solidity, wealth. 
And these symbolic feet rested ona rug which seemed made 
for him alone. It was green, like his wall paper, with pink 
roses rioting around the border and dotting the center with 
their showered petals, June roses, by heck ! What more 
appropriate for a June bride? Myra would be touched. 

Phe salesman exuded good fellowship and human brother- 
hood at every pore, and within five minutes Joe had confided 
his whole story and was tasting something of the joy of a 
man who has come into possession of millions. 

The salesman also was a master of detail—a past master. 
Till he pointed it out Joe had never realized the peculiar 
merit of a parlor cabinet for bric-a-brac. The mz ithogany 
suit with the claw feet lacked this feature, but the salesman 
fortunately had a piece which, he said, not ‘only harmonized, 
but also presented a note of ‘subtle contrast. Joe was 
grateful for the hint. Myra would adore a cabinet. 

Impressed by the salesman’s knowledge of the fine arts 
Joe permitted him to select certain pictures. They were 
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striking in color; their frames, too, 
challenged the eye. This expert also 
bubbled with suggestions for dining- 
room, bedroom, bathroom, kitchen, 
hall and Joe’s particular haunt, the 
den. Then came the unromantic 
business of finance. Throughout the 
transaction the salesman had jotted 
notes on a pad. He had done this 
carelessly, almost as if bored that 
their pleasant chat must be hampered 
by mercenary thoughts of payment. 
Now that the reckoning was at hand 
he carried it off jauntily. 

“Tt comes to only three hundred 
and four dollars,” he announced as if 
it werea matter of cents. “I'll make 
itan even three hundred asa personal 
favor toyou, Mr.Dawson. A twenty 
per cent. deposit will be sixty dollars. 
Your monthly payments —— 

“Three hundred dollars!” gasped 
Joe, trying to comprehend this night- 
mare inwhich the splendid dream had 
ended. ‘‘Why, you advertise that 
you ll doa whole flat for ninety-nine !”’ 

“Exactly. But it wouldn’t suit 
vour taste, or your bride’s taste either. 
You gave me the impression that you 
wanted to do this thing right.”’ 

“So I do.” 

“Well youhave. I've been twenty 
years in this business, but I’ve never 
met a customer who had a better grasp of the 
principles of the House Beautiful than yourself. 
If you say the word we'll substitute cheaper fur- 
nishings all along the line, but frankly I don’ t 
advise it. You must remember that you are going 
to live with these things. They'll be a vital part 

us of your life, influence your thoughts, affect your 
happiness, perhaps strike the keynote of your 
married future, Start right, my boy, start right !” 

This seemed to be sound advice to Joe. He did want to 
start right, and if the extra sum would insure Myra’s happi- 
ness it would be money well spent. The initial deposit was 
larger, the monthly payments would be more of a burden 
than he had counted on, but he could manage somehow. 

‘*Send the stuff over at once,” he directed. ‘‘I’ve very 
little time to settle. 





HE next fortnight sped like a summer holiday. Every 

night found Joe at the flat arranging and rearranging 
these precious possessions, It took him nearly two nights to 
fit the cabinet and claw-footed suit into the little parlor, In 
the final arrangement a table flanked by two chairs etfect- 
ually blocked the center. In the outer radius, separated by a 
path which followed the meandering roses of the rug, were 
wedged the sofa, the cabinet, a third chair and a palsied 
table of brass and ony wg sale -sman’s suggestion— which 
nervously supported a pudgy lamp decorated with calla 
lilies. Threading that narrow winding path Joe began first 
to doubt the practicality of claw feet. They seemed to reach 
out and kick him at every opportunity. T he mantelpiece of 
imitation mahogany and Castile soap tiling without a flue, 
but with a bookcase tucked where the fireplace should have 
been, seemed to Joe bare and inhospitable, so he capped it 
temporarily with one of the salesman’s works of art—a night 
scene in which the moon and the shining face of a clock tower 
were cunningly wrought of mother-of-pearl. Joe particularly 
liked the clock tower. It reminded him of his daily work. 

The dining-room set was in “ Mission,” and it crammed 
Joe’s floor space scandalously. The curtains at the one 
window were of fishnet—an apt name, he thought, for a 
dining-room. Equally appropriate was a picture which he 
hung with mathematical precision above the center of the 
sideboard. This wasa still life—very still—depicting a dead 
pheasant with a sadly dislocated neck, neighbored by a 
lobster, several halved lemons and a nosegay of radishes and 
young onions. There remained the plate- ‘rail, and, as his six 
steins seemed pitifully few, he alternated them with six 
blue-edged dinner-plates and he was thrilled at the brave 
array. 

The bedroom did not detain him long. There was only 
one possible space for the bed, and others, as surely predes- 
tined, for the bureau, chiffonier and rocking-chair, In the 
chief wall space he put the third of the pictures pressed upon 
him by the eloquent exponent of the House Beautiful, an 
“Awakening of Venus,’” very pink as to complexion, with a 
mat of cerise plush and garlands of stucco dripping like 
gilded stalactites fromthe frame. 

Hespentless time on the denthan he had expected. What 
at the outset had seemed to him the most important room 
of all somehow became a mere detail. Rather perfunctorily 
he placed the divan, the taboret and the Morris chair he had 
chosen, and littered the red walls with his pipe-rack and 
Indian beadwork, and with the skins of divers animals he had 
trapped ona remote vacation in the woods 


DDLY enough the settling of the kitchen gave him the 

keenest pleasure of all. The gas range and the refriger- 
ator were, of course, already in place. The laying of the 
oilcloth consumed a whole evening, and yet another went in 
the screwing of hooks for his splendid array of tin and agate 
ware and the fastidious papering of the china-closet shelves. 
This paper was lace-edged, a lucky find at the ten-cent 
store which he had visited in search of picture wire. He had 
never before realized the possibilitie s of a ten-cent store. 
He bought soap there in three varieties and soap-dishes in 
two; matches and match-safes, towels and towel-racks; and 
every conceivable spoon, knife and tool a modern cook could 
use. He was mad about that kitchen; and while the frenzy 
gripped him he sought out a grocery and made lavish 
purchases of canned food, 
(Page 22) 
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Then he made a soul-stirring tour of inspection, looked 
long and critically upon his handiwork and could find no 
omission or fault. So proud was he of his achievement thai 
he invited three of his office associates to a house-warming 
Their comment warmed him to the depths. They all agreed 
that they had never seen a flat like it. And the next day 
they made him a wedding gift —a clock in his favorite design 
of variegated black marble with near-bronze trimmings. 
On each side was a horse rampant, its forefeet planted neat 
the dial, its undocked tail streaming in an imaginary gale 
It made a parcel for an athlete, but Joe lugged it home in 
the subway and installed it on the parlor mantel, thus 
releasing the mother-of-pearl picture for service elsewhere. 


E BEGUILED his last journey as a bachelor with a 
review of all that he had done, and enjoyed himself 
hugely. A workmanlike job, that! Done under difficult 
circumstances, too. Yet he was haunted by a suspicion 
that he had overlooked something essential, but he could 
not pinit down. Indeed it took shape only when he stood in 
Myra’s home before a table heaped with wedding presents. 
Facing her desperately: ‘‘ What will youthink of me?” he 
cried. ‘I left your present in the office safe. It’s a brooch.” 
“Joe!" She had a vision of pearls. ‘‘I hope you haven't 
been extravagant.” 
“Of opals,” he added. 
‘Joe! she exclaimed again with quite another inflec- 
tion. ‘How could you think of such a thing? You'll be 


telling me next that there are thirteen stones!” 
“There are. How did you ever guess? 
Her answer was a flood of tears. ‘‘Opals!” she wailed. 


“‘Thirteen opals! I’m glad you forgot to bring it.’’ 

They patched up the quarrel within the half hour, but Joe, 
the practical, the rational, was left with the conviction that 
he had still many things to learn about the girl he was to 
marry. He had assumed that Myra shared his views about 
everything, but now—well, he wondered. 

He would have wondered more could he have glimpsed a 
certain scrapbook at the bottom of Myra’s trunk. It had 
been compiled during the last few months and it epitomized 
her ideal of ahome. Deep study of her favorite depart ment 
of her favorite magazine had taught her much; above all, 
the value of simplicity. She knew the deadly parallels of 
good and bad furniture by heart, and, choosing here and 
there among the indubitably good and sketching in the 
backgrounds of the various rooms, she had scissored and 
pasted and water-colored into a graphic whole her concep- 
tion of the home which, fortune attending, she hoped some 
day to possess. 

First of all, the living-room. Its focal point was the 
hearth, a real hearth with a leaping wood fire, confronting 
which was a Chesterfield couch, backed by a long writing- 
table with the newest books and magazines and a soft 
reading-light which every one might share. There was 
another soft light at the piano—the baby grand piano—and 
the chairs, simple yet costly, were so invitingly disposed 
that one wanted to try them all. The pictures were few, 
and one saw the picture first, not the frame; the ornaments 
had each a definite use and reason for existence; the rugs, 
small Orientals, were quiet in color. The prevailing tone 
was brown with touches of dull gold. 

The dining-room was in gray and rose. The wz lls, too, 
were gray, the rose relief coming out in the rug and in the 
sprigged pattern of the china and the chintz hangings. 

The bedrooms—there were two—she had also hung with 
chintz. The furniture of one was of cream enamel and 
wicker. The other room was as Colonial as Mount Vernon. 

The rest of the house—but you will picture it. It implied 
an income which would interest the collectors of internal 
revenue; it ignored the fact that Joe was not yet president 
of the clock concern. 


UNE was abnormally warm that year, and Joe and Myra 

were married in a temperature of eighty-eight degrees 
Fahrenheit, and, barring the Cave of the Winds at Niagara 
Falls, found no cooler spot on their wedding journey. And 
so it fell out that it was a briefer trip than Joe had planned: 
Train travel was a weariness; sightseeing an ordeal by fire; 
the city beckoned the country girl invitingly; ; and the fourth 
evening after their marriage found them entering New York. 
It was the sultry end of a wilting day and with every rod 
they advanced into the ugly fringe of the city came a hotter 
breath of vitiated air. 

Suddenly the train slackened speed, a brakeman mouthed 
a cryptic announcement, Joe seized their hand luggage, and 
Myra found herself out on a narrow platform high above the 
street. 

Once below she admired the urban air with which he hailed 
a taxicab. No one would have dreamed that it was the first 
he had ever employed. He rode like one tothe taxi born. It 
wasa short ride. To Myra it seemed that they were scarcely 
under way before they drew up before a tall building which 
looked like every other building in a treeless block. 

“Our house,”’ said Joe briskly, helping her out. 

“House?” Shecraned upat the five stories incredulously. 

‘Apartment house,” he explained, trying to be cool. 

Travel-worn, weak-kneed with a nameless dread, she 
mounted three flights, passed through three torrid zones 
heavy with the smell of cooking, and halted on a dim landing 
while Joe fumbled nervously for another key. 

“Just wait out here a minute, Dear,” he said with an odd 
tremor in his voice. “It—it’s dark inside.”’ 

She waited, clutching the bannister. She could hear her 
husband moving rapidly about within and the scratching of 
matches, An acrid odor, as of a tannery, emanated from 
somewhere. Then Joe struck a final match, and, flinging 
the door wide open, stood in a red glare with outstretched 
arms. 

“Welcome home, 
home !’ 

Speechless, she let him lead her in. 


Myra!” he cried. . ‘This is our own 
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Showing tlow Others Have Made a New House From an Old One 
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S ORIGINALLY built this house presented an exterior about 


as “plain and homely” as one could find. The second 
picture, however, shows how successfully the present owner has 
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transformed it—and at very little expense. The roof was 
carried down to form the porch roof of an outdoor living-room. 


Colonial yellow paint and vines gave the finishing touches. 
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Labor and Carpenter Work 
Lumber and Millwork 
Brickwork ee 
Plastering 

Plumbing * 

Electric Wiring 

Painting . 

Grading 

Hardware 

Sundries . 





HEN this cottage fell into the present owner’s possession 
it was in such bad shape that no one would buy or rent 
it, so it was necessary to fix it up. To reshingle the entire 





HIS house is not really ugly, but certainly it is unattractive. 
Removing the roof, porch and bay-window left a good 
foundation for the new house. The sun room at the left and 


Floor Plans of the Re 


COST OF REMODELING 








modeled House 


$340.15 

485.00 

70.30 

107.50 

235.00 

40.00 

120.35 

251.00 

16.00 

__ 16.90 

$1682.20 # 

JOSEPH S. MILES, ARCHITECT 

house was cheaper than to repaint it. The interior was replanned. 

The double porch on the front and the gable window give the 
whole house a much more substantial look. 
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One way to reduce the 
cost of living isto watch 
2g =the spoonfuls—to learn 
the many simple ways 
Oy of kitchen economy. 

You have heard a good 

Uy deal about the discovery 
& of the scientific Crisco 
UF Process. Perhaps you 

have not realized that one 
of Crisco’s most important 
advantages is economy. Be- 
sides being a pure vegetable 
cooking fat, which produces 
digestible and delicious foods, 
Crisco also is a money saver. 


RISCO 


for Frying -For Shortening 
for Cake Making 
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Here is an economical salad 
dressing recipe: 

Average cost 7c. If made with 
best olive oil, this recipe would 
cost 18c or more. 
DELMONICO 


(or Thousand Island Salad Dressing) 


By HARRIET H. ELLIS 


DUHRING, OKIE AND ZIEGLER, ARCHITECTS 





— me We 


? 
4 
4 


tablespoonfuls Crisco 
tablespoonfuls flour 
cupful hot water 
tablespoonful lemon 
juice 
tablespoonfuls vinegar 
teaspoonful mustard 
teaspoonful sugar 
teaspoonful salt 


White and cayenne pep- 
per and onion salt 

1 teaspoonful horse-radish 

1 tablespoonful chopped 
green pepper 

1 tablespoonful chopped 
pimento 

1 tablespoonful Chilisauce 

2 egg yolks 


the porte-cochére at the right give a breadth which tends to 
overcome the high stilted look it previously had. Repointing 
the stone work and the new roof complete the transformation. 
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RIGHT yellow walls, a black roof and a bright green porch 
roof was the riotous color scheme of the house above. Very 
slight alteration produced the summer home shown next to it. 























HENRY B. WARD, ARCHITECT 


All the flimsy filigree work was removed and the second-story 
porch, with dignified white columns, was added. Paint of a 
lovely ivory tint was chosen for the exterior walls. 





NOTE—While we cannot actually plan your house we can tell you how to obtain plans published in THE JOURNAL, answer questions about 
house building, or about your garden. Address your inquiry to the Archiiectural Editor, and inclose a stamped, addressed envelope for reply. 











( Level measurements) 

Melt Crisco, add flour and dry seasonings; then hot 
water gradually. Stir constantly to insure smoothness 
as it thickens. Let boil thoroughly or dressing will 
be too thin and may taste of flour. Mix vinegar and 
lemon with egg yolks; then stirthem into hot mixture. 
Let cool. If desired a few tablespoonfuls whipped 
cream may be added just before serving. 


New Cook Book and 
“Calendar of Dinners” 


This new book by Marion Harris Neil, gives 250 origi- 
nal recipes, is attractively illustrated, and tells many 
interesting and valuable facts about cooking and 
food products. It also tells the interesting story of 
Crisco’s discovery and manufacture. It is free. There 
is also a quality edition of this book containing a total 
of 615 Neil Recipes and a Calendar of Dinners— 
365 menus of original and tasty meals. This book is 
bound in blue and gold cloth. The regular price of the 
book is twenty-five cents. To those answering this 
advertisement it will be sent for five 2-cent stamps. In 
writing for either book, address Dept. D-8, The Procter 

& Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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T WAS to be a colossal surprise. 

Myra had no faintest notion but 

that they would board for a time 
after he brought her to New York. All 
her letters convinced him that her 
future in the city she had never seen 
was without definite plan; it was 
enough for her that they were to be 
together. He, on the contrary, en- 
visioned the future in minutest detail. 
Detail, so they said at the office, was 
Joe Dawson’s middle name. His 
attention to small things, things other 
men overlooked, had made him at 
twenty-three a valued factor in the 
wholesale clock house where he spent 
six arduous but happy days every 
week. 

He had never intended that they 
should board. He craved a home, a 
real home, where a fellow could go 
about in his shirtsleeves, smoke where 
he pleased, eat what he liked; and so, 
from the time Myra fixed the date of 
the wedding, he devoured the adver- 
tisements of the real-estate agents 
and nights and Sundays tramped the 
streets of Harlem and the Bronx till 
he found what he could afford. It was 
a five-room flat on the fourth floor of 
a ‘‘walk-up” not a block from one of 
Harlem’s subway stations. He was 
sure that Myra would not mind the 
stairs. Besides, the fourth floor meant more sun 
and better air. A flat-hunter in a less exalted state 
of mind might have been skeptical as to the amount 
of sun and air these small court rooms would enjoy, 
but Joe could see no flaw except the wall paper 
which he thought looked drab and depressing. So 
it was settled that, if he would agree to stay six 
months, the landlord would redecorate the flat 
throughout. Joe accordingly paid a month's rent in advance 
and marched proudly away with an order on a paper house. 


\ HEN he reached the store to make his selections it was 
late, and the clerk who took him in charge was jaded 
and somewhat peevish. Joe knew his mind though. 

‘None of that butcher’s wrapping paper for me,” he said, 
as the clerk suggested that a plain ‘“‘cartridge’’ would be 
most suitable for such small rooms. ‘‘I want color, flowers 
something stunning.” 

‘*This isn’t butcher’s paper, it’s ‘oatmeal’,”’ said the clerk. 

‘Whatever you call it I don’t care for it,’ said Joe. 
“Show me the best things you have. 

“At ten cents a roll,’’ reminded the clerk. ‘‘That’s the 
price your order calls for.’ His accents seemed sarcastic, 
but his look was bland as he unrolled a green-striped design 
with a wonderful lattice border through which great pink 
roses thrust their fat faces. 

‘*The very thing for the parlor!’’ Joe declared. 

‘‘But this is a bedroom paper.” 

‘It’s all the same to me, young man,”’ Joe squelched him 
sternly. ‘‘ Now we'll settle about the dining-room. It’s to 
be Dutch, for I have six bully steins for the plate-rail. How 
much is that blue-and-white over there, the paper with the 
pretty windmills?’ 

‘Also ten cents,”’ said the clerk, too resentful to tell him 
that this variety was used only in bathrooms. 

‘Just the thing! Now for my den. I want an all-red 
background for my pipe-rack and Indian stuff.”’ 

The clerk produced a pattern of alternating stripes in two 
tones, which he characterized as warm. He might, without 
straining a point, have said red-hot. 

“Right again,”’ said’ Joe. “‘ That will also do nicely for the 
hall. Now I’ve only to decide about our room—the other 
bedroom, that is—and the job is done.” 

The man grasped the situation and faintly smiled. ‘‘ Your 
wife’s room, I suppose ?”’ 

‘“Er—yes; it will be, and I want it pretty. What do you 
find most girls like: “as : 

The salesman’s ire melted in compassion for the unknown 
bride. ‘‘This gray, with a cut-out border of moss roses, is 
very popular,” he said. ‘‘ But it is twenty-five cents a roll.” 

‘I'll pay the difference,’ decided Joe promptly. ‘‘The 
best is none too good,” 

As he walked away he was a little doubtful whether Myra 
would care for the clerk’s choice, but he was sure she would 
approve of the other selections. She had often admired his 
neckties and socks. They showed taste, she said. 


ATURDAY afternoon, a half-holiday, found him in the 

most widely advertised installment house in the city. Joe 
was fascinated by a parlor suit of five pieces in shining 
mahogany with claw feet. He had always admired claw 
feet. They seemed to typify elegance, solidity, wealth. 
And these symbolic feet rested on a rug which seemed made 
for him alone. It was green, like his wall paper, with pink 
roses rioting around the border and dotting the center with 
their showered petals. June roses, by heck! What more 
appropriate for a June bride?) Myra would be touched. 

The salesman exuded good fellowship and human brother- 
hood at every pore, and within five minutes Joe had confided 
his whole story and was tasting something of the joy of a 
man who has come into possession of millions. 

The salesman also was a master of detail—a past master. 
Till he pointed it out Joe had never realized the peculiar 
merit of a parlor cabinet for bric-a-brac. The mahogany 
suit with the claw feet lacked this feature, but the salesman 
fortunately had a piece which, he said, not only harmonized, 
but also presented a note of ‘‘subtle contrast.’’ Joe was 
grateful for the hint. Myra would adore a cabinet. 

Impressed by the salesman’s knowledge of the fine arts 
Joe permitted him to select certain pictures. They were 
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striking in color; their frames, too, 
challenged the eye. This expert also 
bubbled with suggestions for dining- 
room, bedroom, bathroom, kitchen, 
hall and Joe’s particular haunt, the 
den. Then came the unromantic 
business of finance. Throughout the 
transaction the salesman had jotted 
notes on a pad. He had done this 
carelessly, almost as if bored that 
their pleasant chat must be hampered 
by mercenary thoughts of payment. 
Now that the reckoning was at hand 
he carried it off jauntily. 

‘It comes to only three hundred 
and four dollars,’’ he announced as if 
it were a matter of cents. ‘‘I’ll make 
it an even three hundred as a personal 
favor toyou, Mr. Dawson. A twenty 
per cent. deposit will be sixty doll irs. 
Your monthly payments — 

“Three hundred dollars!” gasped 
Joe, trying to comprehend this night- 
mare in which the splendid dream had 
ended. ‘‘Why, you advertise that 
you lldoa whole flat for ninety-nine!” 

“Exactly. But it wouldn’t suit 
your taste, or your bride’s taste either. 
You gave me the impression that you 
wanted to do this thing right.” 

oO 1-dO. 

“Well you have. I’ve been twenty 
years in this business, but I’ve never 
met a customer who had a better grasp of the 
principles of the House Beautiful than yourself. 
If you say the word we'll substitute cheaper fur- 
nishings all along the line, but frankly I don’t 
advise it. You must remember that you are going 
to live with these things. They'll be a vital part 
of your life, influence your thoughts, affect your 
happiness, perhaps strike the keynote of your 
married future. Start right, my boy, start right!” 

This seemed to be sound advice to Joe. He did want to 
start right, and if the extra sum would insure Myra’s happi- 
ness it would be money well spent. The initial deposit was 
larger, the monthly payments would be more of a burden 
than he had counted on, but he could manage somehow. 

‘‘Send the stuff over at once,” he directed. ‘I’ve very 
little time to settle.” 





HE next fortnight sped like a summer holiday. Every 

night found Joe at the flat arranging and rearranging 
these precious possessions. It took him nearly two nights to 
fit the cabinet and claw-footed suit into the little parlor. In 
the final arrangement a table flanked by two chairs effect- 
ually blocked the center. In the outer radius, separated by a 
path which followed the meandering roses of the rug, were 
wedged the sofa, the cabinet, a third chair and a palsied 
table of brass and onyx—the salesman’s suggestion—which 
nervously supported a pudgy lamp decorated with calla 
lilies. Threading that narrow winding path Joe began first 
to doubt the practicality of claw feet. They seemed to reach 
out and kick him at every opportunity. The mantelpiece of 
imitation mahogany and Castile soap tiling without a flue, 
but with a bookcase tucked where the fireplace should have 
been, seemed to Joe bare and inhospitable, so he capped it 
temporarily with one of the salesman’s works of art—a night 
scene in which the moon and the shining face of a clock tower 
were cunningly wrought of mother-of-pearl. Joe particularly 
liked the clock tower. It reminded him of his daily work. 

The dining-room set was in “‘ Mission,’’ and it crammed 
Joe’s floor space scandalously. The curtains at the one 
window were of fishnet—an apt name, he thought, for a 
dining-room. Equally appropriate was a picture which he 
hung with mathematical precision above the center of the 
sideboard. This wasa still life—very still—depicting a dead 
pheasant with a sadly dislocated neck, neighbored by a 
lobster, several halved lemons and a nosegay of radishes and 
young onions. There remained the plate- “rail, and, as his six 
steins seemed pitifully few, he alternated them with six 
blue-edged dinner-plates and he was thrilled at the brave 
array. 

The bedroom did not detain him long. There was only 
one possible space for the bed, and others, as surely predes- 
tined, for the bureau, chiffonier and rocking-chair. In the 
chief wall space he put the third of the pictures pressed upon 
him by the eloquent exponent of the House Beautiful, an 
‘* Awakening of Venus,” very pink as to complexion, with a 
mat of cerise plush and garlands of stucco dripping like 
gilded stalactites from_the frame. 

He spent less time on the den than he had expected. What 
at the outset had seemed to him the most important room 
of all somehow became a mere detail. Rather perfunctorily 
he placed the divan, the taboret and the Morris chair he had 
chosen, and litte red the red walls with his pipe-rack and 
Indian be adwork, and with the skins of divers animals he had 
trapped on a remote vacation in the woods. 


DDLY enough the settling of the kitchen gave him the 

keenest pleasure of all. The gas range and the refriger- 
ator were, of course, already in place. The laying of the 
oilcloth consumed a whole evening, and yet another went in 
the screwing of hooks for his splendid array of tin and agate 
ware and the fastidious papering of the china-closet shelves. 
This paper was lace-edged, a lucky find at the ten-cent 
store which he had visited in search of picture wire. He had 
never before realized the possibilities of a ten-cent store. 
He bought soap there in three varieties and soap-dishes in 
two; matches and match-safes, towels and towel-racks; and 
every conceivable spoon, knife and tool a modern cook could 
use. He was mad about that kitchen; and while the frenzy 
gripped him he sought out a grocery and made lavish 
purchases of canned food. 


(Page 22) 
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Then he made a soul-stirring tour of inspection, looked 
long and critically upon his handiwork and could find no 
omission or fault. So proud was he of his achievement that 
he invited three of his office associates to a house-warming 
Their comment warmed him to the depths. They all agreed 
that they had never seen a flat like it. And the next day 
they made him a wedding gift—a clock in his favorite design 
of variegated black marble with near-bronze trimmings. 
On each side was a horse rampant, its forefeet planted near 
the dial, its undocked tail streaming in an imaginary gale. 
It made a parcel for an athlete, but Joe lugged it home in 
the subway and installed it on the parlor mantel, thus 
releasing the mother-of-pearl picture for service elsewhere. 


HE BEGUILED his last journey as a bachelor with a 
review of all that he had done, and enjoyed himself 
hugely. A workmanlike job, that! Done under difficult 
circumstances, too. Yet he was haunted by a suspicion 
that he had overlooked something essential, but he could 
not pin it down. Indeed it took shape only when he stood in 
Myra’s home before a table heaped with wedding presents. 

Facing her desperately: ‘‘ What will youthink of me?”’ he 
cried. ‘I left your present in the office safe. It’s a brooch.” 

‘**Joe!’’ She had a vision of pearls. ‘‘I hope you haven't 
been extravagant.” 

“Of opals,”’ he added. 

‘Joe! she exclaimed again with quite another inflec- 
tion. ‘‘How could you think of such a thing? You'll be 
telling me next that there are thirteen stones!” 

‘*There are. How did you ever guess?” 

Her answer was a flood of tears. ‘‘Opals!” she wailed. 
“Thirteen opals! I’m glad you forgot to bring it.” 

They patched up the quarrel within the half hour, but Joe, 
the practical, the rational, was left with the conviction that 
he had still many things to learn about the girl he was to 
marry. He had assumed that Myra shared his views about 
everything, but now—well, he wondered. 

He would have wondered more could he have glimpsed a 
certain scrapbook at the bottom of Myra’'s trunk. It had 
been compiled during the last few months and it epitomized 
her ideal of a home. Deep study of her favorite depart ment 
of her favorite magazine had taught her much; above all, 
the value of simplicity. She knew the deadly parallels of 
good and bad furniture by heart, and, choosing here and 
there among the indubitably good and sketching in the 
backgrounds of the various rooms, she had scissored and 
pasted and water-colored into a graphic whole her concep- 
tion of the home which, fortune sicnlis. she hoped some 
di 1y to possess. 

First of all, the living-room. Its focal point was the 
hearth, a real hearth with a leaping wood fire, confronting 
which was a Chesterfield couch, backed by a long writing- 
table with the newest books and magazines and a soft 
reading-light which every one might share. There was 
another soft light at the piano—the baby grand piano—and 
the chairs, simple yet costly, were so invitingly disposed 
that one wanted to try them all. The pictures were few, 
and one saw the picture first, not the frame; the ornaments 
had each a definite use and reason for existence; the rugs, 
small Orientals, were quiet in color. The prevailing tone 
was brown with touches of dull gold. 

The dining-room was in gray and rose. The walls, too, 
were gray, the rose relief coming out in the rug and in the 
sprigged pattern of the china and the chintz hangings. 

The bedrooms—there were two—she had also hung with 
chintz. The furniture of one was of cream enamel and 
wicker. The other room was as Colonial as Mount Vernon. 

The rest of the house—but you will picture it. It implied 
an income which would interest the collectors of internal 
revenue; it ignored the fact that Joe was not yet president 
of the clock concern. 


UNE was abnormally warm that year, and Joe and Myra 

were married in a temperature of eighty-eight degrees 
Fahrenheit, and, barring the Cave of the Winds at Niagara 
Falls, found no cooler spot on their wedding journey. And 
so it fell out that it was a briefer trip than Joe had planned. 
Train travel was a weariness; sightseeing an ordeal by fire; 
the city beckoned the country girl invitingly; and the fourth 
evening after their marriage found them entering New York. 
It was the sultry end of a wilting day and with every rod 
they advanced into the ugly fringe of the city came a hotter 
breath of vitiated air. 

Suddenly the train slackened speed, a brakeman mouthed 
a cryptic announcement, Joe seized their hand luggage, and 
Myra found herself out on a narrow platform high above the 
STreet. 

Once below she admired the urban air with which he hailed 
a taxicab. No one would have dreamed that it was the first 
he had ever employed. He rode like one to the taxi born. It 
was a short ride. To Myra it seemed that they were scarcely 
under way before they drew up before a tall building which 
looked like every other building in a treeless block. 

“Our house,” said Joe briskly, helping her out. 

‘House?” She er: une «dup at the five stories incre dulously. 

‘Apartment house,” he explained, trying to be cool. 

Travel-worn, we: 1k- kneed with a nameless dread, she 
mounted three flights, passed through three torrid zones 
heavy with the smell of cooking, and halted on a dim landing 
while Joe fumbled nervously for another key. 

“Just wait out here a minute, Dear,’ he said with an odd 
tremor in his voice. ‘‘It—it’s dark inside.” 

She waited, clutching the bannister. She could hear her 
husband moving rapidly about within and the scratching of 
matches. An acrid odor, as of a tannery, emanated from 
somewhere. Then Joe struck a final match, and, flinging 
the door wide open, stood ina red glare with outstretched 
arms. 

‘‘Welcome home, Myra!” he cried. 
home !”’ 

Speechless, she let him lead her in. 


“This is our own 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 43 
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Showing How Others Have Ma House From an Old One 
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S sae ae Y built this house presented an exterior about 
“plain and homely” as one could find. The second 
totals however, shows how successfully the present owner has 


transformed it—and at very little expense. The roof was 
carried down to form the porch roof of an outdoor living-room. 
Colonial yellow paint and vines gave the finishing touches. 
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(RISCO 


for Frying -For Shortenin 
Fon Cahe Making 


Here is an economical salad 
dressing recipe: 





Average cost 7c. If made with 
best olive oil, this recipe would 
cost 18c or more. 


DELMONICO 


(or Thousand Island Salad Dressing) 
By HARRIET H. ELLIS 





3 tablespoonfuls Crisco White and cayenne pep- 
3 tablespoonfuls flour per and onion salt 
1 cupful hot water 1 teaspoonful horse-radish 
1 tablespoonful lemon 1 tablespoonfu! chopped 
juice green pepper 
2 tablespoonfuls vinegar 1 tablespoonful chopped 
1, teaspoonful mustard pimento 
\4 teaspoonful sugar 1 tablespoonful Chili sauce 
DUHRING, OKIE AND ZIEGLER, ARCHITECTS Ms teas spoonful salt 2egg yolks 
| ‘HIS house is not really ugly, but certainly it is unattractive. the porte-cochére at the right give a breadth which tends to ( Level measurements) 
Removing the roof, porch and bay-window left a good overcome the high stilted look it previously had. Repointing Melt Crisco, add flour and dry seasonings; then hot 
foundation for the new house. The sun room at the left and the stone work and the new roof complete the transformation. ee ee eee ee eee 


as it thickens. Let boil thoroughly or dressing will 

be too thin and may taste of four. Mix vinegar and 
cas Se lemon with egg yolks; then stir theminto hot mixture. 
Let cool. If desired a few tablespoonfuls whipped 
cream may be added just before serving. 


New Cook Book and 
“Calendar of Dinners” 
This new book by Marion Harris Neil, gives 250 origi- 


nal recipes, is attractively illustrated, and tells many 
interesting and valuable facts about cooking and 
food products. It also tells the interesting story of 
Crisco’s discovery and manufacture. It is free. There 
is also a quality edition of this book containing a total 
of 615 Neil Recipes and a Calendar of Dinners— 
365 menus of original and tasty meals. This book is 
bound in blue and gold cloth. The regular price of the 

















book is twenty-five cents. To those answering this 
advertisement it will be sent for five 2-cent stamps. |h 
writing for either book, address Dept. D-8, The Procter 


& Gamble Co., Cincinnati + Ohic 


























HENRY B. WARD, ARCHITECT 


RIGHT yellow walls, a black roof and a bright green porch All the flimsy filigree work was removed and the second-story 
roof was the riotous color scheme of the house above. Very porch, with dignified white columns, was added. Paint of a 
slight alteration produced the summer home shown next to it. lovely ivory tint was chosen for the exterior walls. 





NOTE—While we cannot actually plan your house we can tell you how to obtain plans published in THE JouRNAL, answer questions about 
house building, or about your garden. Address your inquiry to the Architectural Editor, and inclose a stamped, addressed envelope for reply. 
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AMER-PORCH STORIE 


The L adies 











Bright Things of All Times That People Have Laughed Over 


Saved the Admission Money 


UTH came home from her first visit to 
Sunday-school, carrying a small sack of 
candy. 

“Why, Ruth, where did you get the candy?”’ 
asked the family, who had gathered to hear her 
experiences. 

Ruth looked up in surprise. 

“T bought it with the nickel you gave me,”’ 
she said; “the minister met me at the door and 
got me in for nothing.” 


Artistic Economy 
TATURALLY,” said Sirius Barker, ‘‘I want 


iN my daughter to have some sort of an 
artistic education. I think I'll have her study 
singing. 
“Why not art or literature? ”’ 
“Art spoils canvas and paint, and literature 
wastes reams of paper. Singing merely produces 
a temporary disturbance of the atmosphere.”’ 


She Saw a Different One 


ID you see the pleased expression on Mrs. 
Blank’s face when I told her she didn’t 
look any older than her daughter?”’ asked Mr. 
Jones after the reception. 
“No,” said Mrs. Jones, “I was looking at the 
expression on her daughter’s face.’ 


Enforced Goodness 


THEL used to play a good deal in Sunday- 
school, but one day she had been so good 
that the teacher said in praise: 
‘Ethel, my dear, you have been a very good 
girl today.” | 
*“Veth’ m,” ” responded Ethel, 
it. I dota ‘tiff neck.” 


“T touldn’t help 


Just What He Came For 


T’S so long since you called that I was begin- 
ning to think you were forgetting me,”’ said 
Miss Pechis as she entered the parlor. 
‘‘Tam for getting you,’’said the youth, “‘ 
why I came tonight. May I have you?”’ 


that’s 





Clearly Impossible 


EYTHER,” said little Mickey, ‘“‘wasn’t it 
Pathrick Hin ry that said ‘Let us have 
Peace’?”’ 
‘“‘Niver!’ said old Mickey. ‘‘Nobody be th’ 
nameof Pathrickiversaid annything loike thot.”’ 


A Difference of Opinion 


F COURSE,”’ said the man narrating the 

time he had been attacked by robbers, 

ats not a very pleasant experience to be 
held up. 

The two friends to whom he was talking were 
silent, but did not seem to agree with him. But 
One was a girl given to fainting spells more or 
less genuine and the other was an unsuccessful 
inventor of airships. 


It All Depends 


We James A. Garfield was president of 
Oberlin College a man brought for en- 
trance as a student his son, for whom he wished 
a shorter course than the regular one. 
“The boy can never take all that in,” 
father. ‘‘He wants to get through quicker. 
you arrange it for him?” 
‘Oh, yes,”’ said Mr. Garfield. ‘He can take 
a short course; it all depends on what you want 
to make of him. When God wants to make an 
oak He takes 2 hundred years, but He only 
takes two months to make a squash.” 


said the 
Can 


Making His Job Easier 


TOP!” thundered the man in the barber 
chair, who was having his hair cut. ‘‘ Why 
do you insist upon te ling me these horrible 
blood- curdling stories? 
“‘l’m sorry, sir,’ said the barber, ‘“‘but when 
I tell stories like that the hair stands up on end 
and makes it much easier to cut, sir.”’ 


Suited Him 


MUST insist, Mr. Stager,’’ said the pom- 

pous actor to the manager, ‘‘on having 
everything real in every scene . the play.” 

‘Very weli,” said the manager, ‘‘if you insist 
on that you will be supplied with real poison in 
the death scene.”’ 


An Eye on Him 


HE bored youth turned to his dinner partner 
with ayawn. ‘** Who is that strange-looking 
man over there who stares at me so much?”’ 
he drawled. 
‘Oh, that’s Professor Jenkins,” 
*“the famous expert on insanity.” 


Her Reply 


E HAD but recently met an elderly maiden 

lady in a near-by town. On his return home 
he wrote, asking her to marry him and request- 
ing an answer by telegraph. On receiving the 
le tter the lady rushed to the telegraph office. 

“How much does it cost to send a telegram? ”’ 
she demanded. 

‘*Twenty-five cents for ten words,” answered 
the operator; and this was the telegram her 
suitor received: 

Yes, Yes, Yes, Yes, Yes, Yes, Ye 


she replic < a 


s, Yes, Yes, Yes. 


She Was All Risht 


Bi YOU want to marry my daughter, do 
you?” asked the father. ‘Now what are 
y our prospects? 


‘**Excellent, sir,’’ answered the young man, 
“if you don’t spoil them.”’ 


What He Couldn’t Do 


HE motor bus stopped and the conductor 
looked expectantly up the steps. But no 
one descended, and at last he stalked up impa- 
tiently. 
‘**’Ere, you,” he said to a man on top, 
you want Westminster Abbey ? 
‘*Yes,”’ was the reply. 
**Well,” retorted the conductor, ‘‘ come down 
forit. Ican’t bring iton topo’ the bus for you.”’ 


**don’t 





The Eternal Feminine 


OW old are you, little girl?’’ said the 
street-car conductor genially. 
‘*Now see here,”’ said the little girl, ‘‘I’m 
paying full fare, so it isn’t necessary for you to 
ask any impertinent questions.” 


The Diplomacy of Politeness 


EORGE,” said the teacher, ‘‘I am glad to 
see that you are polite enough to offer 
your sister the oranges first.” 
““Yes’m,” said George; ***’cause then she’s 
got to be polite an’ take the little one.” 


Good Training 


b é S,”’ said the manager, ‘‘we want a man 
for our information bureau, but he must 
be a man who can answer all sorts of questions 
and not lose his head.’ 

‘That’s me exactly,” said the applicant, with 
enthusiasm. ‘‘I’m the father of eight children.”’ 


A Definition 


HE teacher had written on the board the 
questions, “‘ What day was yesterday? ” and 
“What day is today?” and the little girl gave 
these philosophical answers: 
““Vesterday was today yesterday. Today 
will be yesterday tomorrow.”’ 


Was Willing to Oblige 


OHN’S father kept a candy store, and the 
little fellow often brought candy to school to 
divide with the other children. One morning 
the teacher noticed a strong smell of pepper- 
mint and began to investigate in order to stop 
eating during school hours. Unable to detect 
the culprit she bent over small John and whis- 
pered: 
“John, have you any candy?” 
“No, ma’am,” he replied. 
“Have any of the other boys any?” 
“No, ma’am. 
As she turned away he touched her hand and 
said: ‘‘I bring you some at noon. 


fraid of T. R. 


H:; ‘R father was a vigorous opponent of 
Theodore Roosevelt, and that evening he 
had pounded the dinner-table and emitted dire 
adjectives about the Colonel; that he was a 
menace to the country; that no man was so 
much to be feared; that sooner or later he would 
bring us all to disaster, etc. 

When bedtime came the little girl cried when 
told that she must go to bed. 

“I am afraid, Mamma,” she said. 

‘ Afraid, dear?’’ asked the mother in surprise. 

‘Why you have never been afraid to go to bed. 
Why are you afraid now?’ 

With a frightened look little Ethel said: ‘I 
am afraid Theodore Roosevelt may be under 
my bed.” 


Up to the Author 


AM thoroughly ashamed of this composi- 

tion, Charles,’’ said the teacher sternly, 

‘and I shall certainly send for your mother and 
show her how badly you are doing.’ 





‘All right,”’ said Charles cheerfully; “send 
for her. Me mudder wrote it. 
Taking it All 

EF ORE I agree to undertake your de 

fense,’’ said the eminent criminal lawyer, 


** you will have to tell me the whole truth. Did 
you embezzle the $100,000 you are accused of 
having taken?’ 

“Yes, sir,’ replied the accused man. “I’ll 
not attempt to conceal the fact from you. I 
stole every cent of it.” 

‘‘How much of it have you still?” 

“‘Tt’s all gone but about a couple of dollars.”’ 

“Young man,” said the eminent lawyer, but- 
toning his coat about him and putting on his 
gloves, ‘‘you’d better plead guilty and throw 
yourself on the mercy of the court.”’ 

‘“‘T’ll do it if you say so, sir. What are you 
going to charge me for the advice?’ 

‘Two dollars.” 


He Meant Well at That 


JUT, Captain Hawley,” said the handsome 
Miss Plute coquettishly , ‘will youloveme 
when I grow old and ugly?’ 

““My dear Miss Plute,’’ answered the Captain 
gallantly, “you may grow older, but you will 
never grow uglier.”’ 

And he wondered why their friendship ceased 
so suddenly. 


Not Her Fault 


ORIS was rather backward in her studies, 
and one day when her father was inquir- 
ing into her standing at school the little girl 
admitted that she was the lowest in her class. 
‘““Why, Doris, I am ashamed of you!’’ ex- 
claimed the mother; ‘‘why don’t you study 
harder and try to get away from the foot of 
your class?”’ 
“It ain’t my fault,” replied Doris, in tones 
of injured innocence, ‘‘the little girl who has 
always been at the foot has left school.” 


An Easy One 


“W# HAT would you do if you had a million?”’ 
**Nothing.”’ 


From the Shadow of the Pulpit 


REDDY,” said the mother, after Sunday- 
school, ‘‘did you put your nickel in the 
contribution box today? ”’ 

*““No, Mamma,” said the future financier; ‘I 
asked Eddie Lake [the minister’s little son] if I 
could keep it and spend it for candy and he said 
I could.’ 


The Wrong Word 


HE parson of a country church tenderly 

announced that he had received acall from 
another field. At the conclusion of the service 
the parson was approached by one of the 
deacons. 

“‘T have been thinking about the announce- 
ment you made, Parson,’’ said the deacon. ‘‘Are 
they offering you any more money in that new 
field?” 

‘Oh, yes, Brother,” was the prompt rejoinder 
of the parson, “three hundred dollars.” 

‘*Well, I don’t know as I blame you, Parson,” 
thoughtfully returned the deacon, “but in 
making the announcement you didn’t use the 
right term. That isn’t a ‘call,’ it’s a ‘raise.’” 


Eugenics 


“Ey HER, did you ever lie when you were 
a boy? 
‘‘No, my son,” said the father, who evidently 
did not recall the past with any distinctness. 
‘‘Nor Mother, either?’’ persisted the young 
lawyer. 
‘“‘No. Why?” 
**Oh, because I don’t see how two people who 
never told a lie could have a boy who told as 
many asIdid. WherecouldI have gotit from?’”’ 





Just for a Change 


XCUSE me,”’ said the girl to her dancing 
4 partner, as she stopped in the middle of 
the “Boston,” “don’t you think you might 
introduce a litthe change in your style of 
dancing?” 
‘Why certainly, most gladly. 
the young man. 
“‘Wellifyoudon’t mind,” sweetly said his part- 
ner, “would you mind dancing on my left foot 
for awhile? The right has about had enough.’’ 


How?”’ asked 


Making the Punishment Fit the Crime 


TOTICING one of her small boys nibbling at 
4 N some luncheon inschool one day the teacher 
called the culprit to the desk. ‘*‘ You know,” she 
began sternly, “that you must not eat during 
lesson hours! Now as a punishment you must 
stand herein front of the class and eat every bit 
of it.” 

The small boy did as he was bid, a curious 
grin overspreading his face. 

The teacher misunderstood that grin until the 
last scrap had disappeared, when, from the class, 
a small voice wailed in tearful accents: 

‘Please, Teacher, that wasn’t his lunch he 
was eatin’; it was mine.”’ 


The Difference Defined 


HARLES,” said the teacher in the botany 
class, ‘‘can you tell me the diffe erence be- 
tween annual aad biennial ple ants?’ 
““Yes’m,”’ said Charles. “ Annuals are plants 
that die once a year, and biennials are those that 
die twice a year. 


She Beat Him to It 


a 7JHEN you proposed to Miss Jenkins,’ 

asked Jack, “did you tell her you were 
unworthy of her? 

‘“‘No, I didn’t,”’ replied Tom. 

to do so, but she told me first.”’ 


*“T was going 


Getting Things Shipshape 


EAREST,” said the sentimental bride- 
groom after the wedding ceremony, “do 
you think that I'll prove to be a satisfactory 
mate?”’ 
“Oh, I guess you'll do all right,’’ responded 
the practical bride; ‘““and now look me over 
and tell me what you think of your captain.” 
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Does just what you 
would hire a laun- 
dress to do. 





Washes clothes clean 
without boiling or 


hard rubbing. 





Satisfies a million par- 
ticular house-keepers. 
Why don’t you try 





The 


WHITE 
Naphtha Soap 
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BLUE 
Wrapper 
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A Little Trip in 


A. FIVE-DOLLAR prize for the best story, 
£ Land, if you write about Flossie, I am sure 
you can write a funny one this time. 

Tommy’s first raft was so unsuccessful that 
Willie offered his help, and after as many acci- 
dents as they could bring about they were really 
launched and rowing away, with the cook’s best 
brooms for oars. Owing to Tommy’s untimely 
desire for luncheon, though, the voyage ended 
suddenly, and, had it not been that Flossie 
hunted for them and Simmie had his telescope, 
it might have ended sadly too. 

Tommy will mail to every child who sends a 
stamped, addressed envelope to return it in, a 
merry-go-round in outline, all ready to cut out, 
color and paste together. Your paper dolls will 
surely want it. 

If you are not a club member ask for the club 
pin and certificate, and I will send those also. 
One little girl chose as her club work the daily 
trip for milk for her family, and for months now 
her mother says she has gone cheerfully, how- 
ever great the fun she had to leave or however 
bad the weather. 

The prizes this month are for both scrap- 
books and stories. You may write on any sub- 
ject so that the thoughts are your own, and in 
the books you may use any pictures you like. 

First prize for the best story, five dollars; 
second prize, two dollars. For each of the ten 
boys and girls who write the third-best stories a 
prize of one dollar will be given. For the pret- 
tiest scrapbooks: first prize, three dollars; sec- 
ond prize, two dollars. There will also be five 


Flossie Fis 
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third prizes of one dollar each, and to each of the 
fifteen boys and girls whose books are next best 
I shall send a little japanned box of water colors, 
with twelve colors in it, just like one which was 
once awarded me in a boys and girls’ drawing 
contest. 


The Prize Winners for May 


Stories 


JANE ESTELLE Conic (age 15 years), Pennsylvania 
VIOLA YALDWYN, Australia 
RAWDON WARD, South Africa 
SARAH RHODES and HUNTER PARKER, Virginia 
LisTON DAILEy, Texas 
GRACE WILSON, Persia 
CONSTANCE ERTBAUGH, Ohio 
WALTER B. WALKER (age 10 years), Arkansas 
GracE Woops, Missouri 
PATRICIA FAGAN (age 8 years), Ireland 
JANICE and RUTH SENGER, New York 
ETHEL GIER, Ohio 
Epitu GoLpBERG, District of Columbia 
L. S. SPACKMAN, New Zealand 
SAMUEL GappP, Pennsylvania 


Scrapbooks 


BERTHA G. McILHENNy (age 9 years), Pennsylvania 
SyLvIA ISAACSON, Kansas 
ADELAIDE Davis, Pennsylvania 
HELEN S. BALDWIN, Ohio 
DutceE LEDain, Canada 
FLORENCE MYErs, Michigan 
Mary Morey, Pennsylvania 
ELEANOR S. MANNION, Massachusetts 
RupERT A. ELLIoT, Texas 
ARTHUR DEBEArR, New York City 
ANNABELL ZIMMER, Illinois 


Veen Wie» We: wT 


ner’s Funnies 
Search of Adventure: By Helene Nyce 


























LINDA NITZSCHE (age 12 years), New Jersey 
PAULINE SIMPSON, Ohio 
BARBARA KIRK, Massachusetts 
KATHRYN HAZEN, Kansas 


DE LoNG 
Hook*-EvE 


The Roll of Honor for May 


Stories 
MARGARET ARMSTRONG (age 12 years), Canada 
MOLLy REDMOND (age 11 years), Ireland 
AILEEN Hutson, New Jersey 
CHARLOTTE APPEL, Pennsylvania 


See that _ 
ELLEN CausieErR, Canad Pose 
ETHELYN HINEs (age 5 fiona York hump ? 


TRILLA HEMPEY, Oregon TRADE MARK 

Stuart A. WHITEHURST, Georgia oe ee wae 

LILLIAN and RICHARD SPAIN, Newport News, Va. 
DorotuHy NIELD, England 


Scrapbooks 
WINIFRED and ELIZABETH ROBINSON, Ohio 
MARJORIE DILLON, Illinois 
ALFRED H. CAROTHERS, Kentucky 
BILLy LITTLEFIELD, Massachusetts 
MARTHA ROASBERRY, Texas 
ARGYLL E. MILLER, Oklahoma 
MABEL BEEKER, North Carolina 
EpiTH GEE, Montana 
ELSIE BLASENHAUER, Ohio 
ETHEL ZANDER, Massachusetts 


Be sure to send with your book or story (never 
separately) a stamped, addressed envelope for 
your reply, and send not later than August 15 to 


Miss HELENE Nyce 
In Care oF THE LApIEs’ HomME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Send 25¢ for 7hree Full Cards, 

one each of DELONG Hooks and 

Eyes, Press Buttons and Safety 
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WISH to propose very seriously to the 

women of America that we do some- 

thing practical regarding women’s dress. 
There has never been a time in the world 
when so much has been said about extreme 
dressing or when people have been so dis- 
gusted with the fashions. I think this is 
not due to the fact that the fashions are 
more ridiculous than they ever were—a 
glance backward at old pictures will prove 
this—but it is an indication that people 
generally are less tolerant of frivolity and 
freakiness in women than they formerly 
were. This is a very hopeful sign and I 
wish to see it followed by some detinite 
action on the part of American women. 

There is only one feature of the ‘extreme 
styles” now so much talked about that 
exceeds almost any other period in our 
history, and that is the transparency of 
women’s clothes. This condition has been 
growing upon us for a long time and is one 
manifestation of the feminist movement. 
It is a revolutionary sign—an extreme 
demonstration of a new theory: the woman 
is a law unto herseli—nobody is going to 
say her nay. 

Last winter I saw a girl at a ball, at a 
hotel, whose form in tights was almost as 
plain to the eye as that of a trapeze per- 
former at a circus. The bust was incased 
only in folds of gauze and there was an 
application of rouge that made the effect 
positively startling. 

I was sitting with a gentleman of middle 
age—a man of the world, a genial fellow 
never given at any time to querulous criticisms—and as the girl 
came down the foyer he exclaimed disgustedly: ‘‘Oh here, now, 
this is going too far!” 

But the girl was perfectly serene, indeed she was a little haughty 
over being dressed quite at the top of the fashion. 

Now this was a very ‘‘extreme”’ case, and in a way one may say 
it does not affect you and me in our workshops and on our farms in 
the plain workaday walks of life. 

But it does affect us, and we are the people to remonstrate against 
fashions that have a decidedly immoral effect on our children. 
If we could shut our doors and our eyes upon the doings of the rich 
and fashionable it would be a different matter. But people who dress 
to extremes dress for an audience, and unfortunately we are imitative 
folks—especially those of us who are very young—and here the mis- 
chief comes in. 





DRAWN By FRANKLIN BOOTH 


HE Modiste’s Art is as Distinct as that of the painter or the 

sculptor. Even in her semi-nudity this young girl whom I have 
taken as an example exhibited a sort of fitness in her costume because 
of its being so exquisitely made, so cleverly proportioned and put to- 
gether. There was a harmony of ‘‘lines” and a blending of materials 
which are what people pay the great modiste for and which it is a 
simple catastrophe for people to undertake to copy with less skillful 
hands and in cheaper materials. 

Then, too, there are colors which only art can handle. They show 
in certain textures very soft and rich, in cheaper fiber they are merely 
glaring and horrible. Can we teach our girls this? Can we make 
them understand that ‘tango orange” or ‘“‘tomato red”’ look rich 
and soft and barbarically splendid in fine, priceless stuff, but are per- 
fectly barbarous in cheap and imitation fabrics? Can we show them 
the distinction between “‘barbaric” and ‘“‘barbarous’”’? Then, too, 
can we make them understand that such colors are worn indoors by 
women of fashion and on the streets only by those who are trying to 
be women of fashion ? 

My criticism of the fashions is not the sour-faced carping of an 
ugly old woman who has lost her figure and who wears a black hat 
with a bunch of faded cotton violets on it. I would rather see a 
laughing bevy of young women with their skirts split up and green 
stockings on than a crowd of grumpy gossips with ill-shaped black 
skirts, ugly shrunken waists, and boxy black hats with cheap, colored 
flowers on them—but my point is this: Can’t the great rank and file 
of common, every-day folks make a compromise in this and make a 
raid on the fashion makers, the designers, the manufacturers and the 
retailers that will count for something? Why treat the matter as a 
joke? Why accept the old stale doctrine that women are all fools 
about fashion, and go ahead in the extravagance and foolishness 
“that always have existed’? 

Women are doing so many things just now, why not make their 
doings more effective by taking definite action on the ‘dress ques- 
tion’? This would be an object worthy the concerted effort of any 
woman’s club. 

There must have been a time when men threw off periwigs and 
brocades and laces—has not the time for women to do the same 
arrived? 

I am not suggesting that we dress like men, or that we dress alto- 
gether in subdued colors. There is a laudable object in dress as there 
is In house furnishing. We wish to turn a cheerful face on life, and 
color and beauty and charm have all to do with this. 


OMEN are Supposed to be Prettier Than Men. I doubt 
that there is any fundamental truth in the idea that they are 
naturally better looking. I went into a bank one day lately and 
noticed five men of my acquaintance ina group. It suddenly came 
to me to wonder how their wives would look if they were treated as 
severely regarding clothes and hair as these men were. [I will add 
that these were unusually fine-looking men. I decided that if their 
wives were shorn of their hair, their hats, their face powder, and had 
plain linen collars and dark clothes on, the effect would be disastrous. 
But I looked again at the men and decided that much of their 
good looks was due to expression. There was a virility, a courage, a 
sort of genial gravity expressed by eye and lineament that I thought 
came from facing and solving the larger affairs of life. Perhaps if 
women develop the capability of facing and coping with larger 
affairs their features will take on a nobler cast, more like those of our 
grand pioneer women, and we shall not be subjected to the mortitica- 
tion of seeing our sex pictured as little chits with mere holes for eyes, 
nose and mouth, the hair drawn down poodle fashion over the ears, 
the hat half hiding one eye, the shoulders pitifully hunched and a 
pair of little dangling legs tied together at the ankles, suggesting a 
dazed little slave, with a baby stare, brought newly into the harem 
of some old sultan. 
Girls of any station in life are prone to an age of wearing queer 
things. They like to rip up the good hats their mothers have bought 
them and tie raggy veils over them. There is something in a girl that 
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makes her want to be wonder-eyed and 
willowy. The present sloppy styles appeal 
especially to this peculiar manifestation of 
sex. A girl likes to loll, to feel her garments 
clinging like cerements, to imagine herself a 
pathetic little Ophelia with her hair drip- 
ping and a dead snake wrapped gracefully 
around her arm. 

At a certain age she is inclined to walk 
double jointed and to give way to aban- 
don. Inher intensity she is likely to ‘keel 
over” at a moment’s notice, hence she 
adores the walloping, scalloping styles and 
the dipping, dangerous dances. — It took all 
the prunes and prisms our grandmothers 
could summon, all the stays they could 
invent, all the “stints” of cross-stitch and 
knitting, all the peach-tree switches and 
other methods of persuasion the family 
could invent to keep you and me from 
making shows of ourselves; and now since 
parental authority has succumbed to the 
absolute rule of ‘what they’re doing now” 
the bars are down and there is no limit on 
conduct or appearance. 





NDERSTAND Me: As I said in the 

beginning, with the one exception of 
transparency, the styles are not more foolish 
than they have at times been before. Be- 
tween hoopskirts and split skirts T choose 
the latteras the more sensible, though there 
= is no ground in commonsense for either. 
= || The point T make, and that I wish so to 
impress upon my countrywomen, is that 
because “fashion” always has been foolish 
it need not always be so. There are so many savageries of the past 
that we are eliminating from our lives, why not let extreme adornment 
of women’s bodies go with them? 

We are already professing to “teach”? so much just now that it 
seems almost futile to suggest anything else, but I do suggest to 
women, especially to club women, that they might do much by insti- 
tuting a real commission with the avowed object of improving the 
dress of the women and girls of their neighborhood. 

Let it be a real warfare upon all that sets a bad example before 
growing girls. This would mean a great deal, and do not forget that 
ugly, unambitious, slovenly dressing of overworked or ill-natured 
women is bad example just as are show windows, living models, the 
fashion pages, advertisements, illustrations of popular fiction, 
which would all come in for their share of the result of a concerted 
movement to save girls from the follies of fashion. 

Have you ever thought of it as a dissipation almost as serious as 
the drink habit? Have you contemplated it in the light of its close 
relation to the high cost of living and its great bearing upon the 
divorce question? There is already a great improvement in ready- 
to-wear garments for women and children, just as there is in the same 
class of clothes for men. I can remember when a man could go into 
a ‘‘clothing store” and invest in a “hand-me-down” suit and come 
out looking more like a monkey on a stick than anything else. Now 
this is fairly impossible. ‘The outré, miserably made stuff is actually 
not on the market. It should be as entirely so with women’s apparel, 
and if the intelligent women of communities would go to work seri- 
ously there would soon be no demand for the cheap flashy dress or 
the ‘ Jakey” hat. 


WORD as to the Clumsy Carriage and ill-fitting garb of the 

farm and village woman. Not that this applies to all or even to 
the majority of such women, for I am persuaded that there has been 
greater improvement in the dress of country people than in any other 
class, but as I go about from one country neighborhood to another I 
always see a large proportion of women whose clothes are ill chosen 
and ill fitting, whose carriage and pose in sitting are awkward. This 
isnot necessary. It isa habit. It is not nearly so much the result of 
hard work as of mental attitude. You will find it almost invariably 
accompanies a lack of mental poise. There is work here for the 
ardent social worker, the teacher, the club organizer. 

Don’t go fancying Iam one of the writers who doesn’t know how 
itis. It is because I do know how it is that I declare ugliness to 
be unnecessary. I often wish T could seek out some of the writers 
who put the gloss on farm and village life because they don’t know 
what they are talking about. But even with all its heavy and con- 
stant work there is a way for farm people to live beautifully and 
intelligently, and we are facing farm life and work with new methods 
that include comfortable, suitable and good-looking clothes for the 
workers. 

Let us start the campaign of suitable clothes. Let us study it in 
our clubs and teach it in our schools. Surely it is a part of civic 
advancement that the men and women who walk the clean and 
improved streets of our towns present a dignified and pleasant 
appearance. 

Can we not teach the young woman that the feeling of making 
a sensation by her appearance hinges upon a phase and function of 
our being that it isnever the part of a noble man or woman to magnify ? 
Let us have clubs and club work with the serious purpose of making 
clothes a subject of moral and ethical meaning rather than of foolish 
jest and immoral purpose. 


THINK There Never Was a Time when the simple fashions 

lent themselves to such great possibilities for comfort and beauty 
asat present. The economical aspect of narrow skirts, simple sleeves, 
unlined garments and little trimming should appeal to everybody. 
‘There was a time when the shirtwaist appeared to meet every require- 
ment of the business woman, but the ‘“‘one-piece dress”’ is still more 
comfortable, and when a garment like that is found people should 
make a demand for it that cannot be ignored by makers of fashion. 
We are not helpless against the changing styles, or against any other 
abuse once we are thoroughly aroused, and T believe the people are 
at last aroused to a willingness to consider dress a thing within the 
province of education. Why, when dress cuts so large a figure in 
social degradation, has it been so long ignored by men and women 
as a subject of general discussion and practical regulation? Do we 
not know that a large percentage of girls who “‘go wrong” do so 
through the desire for clothes, which we thoughtlessly call “love of 
finery’? Why not teach them better while they are children, instead 
of maintaining great institutions of “reform”? 

Come, dear friends, let us no Jonger ignore the fact that “‘dress”’ is 
an evil that must be dealt with. 
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Summer Sun and 
Drying Winds 
Bring Health and 
Tan 
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So, too, summer sun and dry- 
ing winds bring sun- burn 


| 
| and roughness. 
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Vaseline 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





excellently preserves the 
beauty of the complexion at 
this trying time. Rub it 
gently over the skin on com- . 
ing in from out-of-doors and | 
you escape all the shiny red- 
ness, the soreness and the 
peeling of sun-burn. 





“Vaseline” is Nature’s own 
remedy for sun-burn. For is 
cuts and scratches it is a sim- 
ple and effective dressing. 
Invaluable in the nursery. 
In tubes and bottles, for sale 
everywhere, at drug and 
department stores. 


CHESE BROUGH 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
(Consolidated) 


3 State Street, New York 


ines 
i jal «Vaseline » 
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° 
Should Be In Your Kitchen 

The Boss Oven Heats In 2 Minutes | 

Economical, scientific ventilation, heavy asbestos 
lining and simple patented heat deflector give depend- 
able even heat. Bakes perfectly on upper and lower 
shelf. The Glass Door is patented, guaranteed not to 
break from heat or steam up. You can watch your 
baking or roasting without opening door to chill or jar it. 


30 Days Free Trial 


Every Oven Fully Guaranteed 
Guaranteed to bake and roast satisfactorily on any 
good Oil, Gasoline or Gas Stove your money back if 
it fails to make good. Test the Boss Oven in your home 
on a 30 days free trial. Ask your dealer about it 
Made in three sizes to fit top of any Oil, Gasoline 
or Gas Stove—over 600,000 in use. Look forthe name 
**BOSS” on the front. 








Sold by Best Dealers Everywhere 


Write Today for Free Boss Booklet and if interested in 
either an Oil or Gas Stove or Range, state which and 
we willinclude a special catalog and give you name of 
nearest dealer. Huenefeld Co., 38 Straight Street, 
Cincinnati, 

Ohio. £m 


You T= 
Can | 


Watch 
It Bake 












‘With Guaranteed Glass Door 





YOUR PI- 


ano will shine like new; 3-in-One removes stains, soil, 
sears, scratches; brings back original lustre; generous free 
sample. Write 3-IN-ONEOILCO.,42CVF. Bdwy., NewYork. 
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The Floor Plans of This House Show 
Marked Originality 
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DESIGNED BY J. FLETCHER STREET 
PLAN of refreshing originality is shown above. On the first floor the living-room, the isolates the kitchen from the rest of the house. The refrigerator opens from the kitchen, and 
dining-room and the kitchen have three exposures each; the same is true of the large bed- the ice is put in from the outside, which avoids passing through the kitchen. Hollow tiles 
¥ room on the second floor. Even in the entrance hall abundant light and air have been provided covered with cement plaster form the exterior walls, which are of a pleasing écru tone, while a 
for. For a small house the domestic part received especial care. A large pantry completely bright touch of color is found in the red bricks of the porch floor. 
HE attractive small house on the 
6B XIOO Ve left was designed with a view to 
aa securing the maximum convenience 
a % possible in a restricted area. 
Beer DINING-ROOM The exterior walls are constructed of 
9°6"X 13'6"" ‘ i ptalanes a ee ee ome wal’ eat 
13'O"R 15% twelve-inch hollow tiles covered with 
smooth white stucco. The foundations 
are of stone, whitewashed to match 
1 the stucco. The roof is of shingles, 
; Bite Z stained dark green, a shade which is 
por, repeated in the shutters at the lower 
windows and the blinds at the upper 
windows. The exterior woodwork is 
e . all pair.ted ivory white. 
The delightful living-room, 
extends across the entire front of the 
ouse, is finished in oak, but in the 
Floor Plans of the Small House Shown balance of » house 1 woodwork is 
on the Left of yellow pine or cypress, finished in 
white enamel. 
The plan is remarkable because good 
EA 1 use is made of every square inch of 
60% - space. On the first floor a hall—al- 
ways rather useless in a small house— 
is dispensed with altogether, and on 
the second floor the necessary hall area 
is reduced to a minimum. On the 
upper floor a housewife’s interest will 
BE DOOM be won by the especially generous linen 
Ne ‘9X 15°C closet conveniently located near the 
stair-landing. The central location of 
the bathroom—equally accessible from 
the stairs and from the three bed- 
: rooms—is also worthy of note. 
DESIGNED Br HARRY GORDON MCMURTRIE 
NOTE—lIf you are building you will i Mr. Key’s 
pamphlet, "How to Finz g of a Little Home,”’ very inter 
The Architectur: e glad to send it to you if you 
itwo-cent sti 
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Ihe Floor Plans of the House on the Right Show 
a Convenient Arrangement Throughout 
‘ : ROOF 
c 
BEDROOM |ic | 
116°X 120 
- 
OLLOW tile has long been used in the construction 
of public and mercantile buildings, but it is only in 
the last four or five years that it has been used in the 
erection of houses. Apart from the advantage of its being SaUIaEE GPU, Geuddints anw aavens 
fireproof hollow tile has other valuable qualifications. 
For example, its hollow construction provides in the finished wall a perfect insulation against stone base is of stucco, and attractive color is imparted by the use of red brick for the window-sills 
heat and cold; thus a hollow-tile house is warmer in winter and cooler in summer than a house and for a frame around the front entrance. All the exterior woodwork, with the exception of the 
= of any other construction. The house shown in this illustration is an interesting example of Colonial green shutters, is painted old ivory. The roof is of mottled slate varying in color. 
hollow-tile construction as applied to a home of Colonial design. The exterior finish above the Inside the woodwork is painted ivory white with stained mahogany doors. 
, soil, — — — 
s free ; ‘i * ° 1 } . : : - . . . . 
‘York. Nore -Mr. Stevenson will be glad to answer any further question about these house designs if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed with the inquiry. 
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William Morris Cretonne Designs Adapted byCora 



































HESE selections of designs, 

using one of the William 
Morris cretonnes for inspiration, 
bring outa very pleasing effect in 
embroidery done with silks on 
natural-colored linen. The flow- 
ers are worked solid and the 
greens in long and inshort stitches. 
To develop the beauty of the 
pattern fully requires a very care- 
ful combination of color and 


shading. 
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N THIS runner for a library table or den the hem is three inches 
deep, caught down with featherstitching. The screen may be 
made in as many panels as one desires, or if a square fireplace screen 
is needed either of the motifs may be applied as a charming decora- 
tion. One or two pieces of such distinctive work are sufficient in a 
room; if more are used the effect is too striking. 
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we Vik Needlework Editors will be glad to assist by mail in the selection of colors and materials for the work. 
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14685 


OR abetween-meal centerpiece this one is especially 
attractive. When placed on a table after the cloth 


or the doily set has been removed it would add an air of 


cheerfulness to the room, which would not be effected 
by one of all white. This and the serving-tray would 
go well together in almost any dining-room. 


Transfer patlerns for Nos. 14684, 14685, 


4 14686—the most elaborule designs—can be supplied for fifteen cents each, postpaid. Pencil tracings of the others wild be sent upon request. Order from your 
nearest deuler in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; or by mazl, inclosing the amount, from the Pattern Department, The Ladtes’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, 
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MONG the new designs in linen 
and linen-thread crochet which are 
being produced by expert needleworkers 
this collection shows some of the best 
examples of this kind of craft work in 
useful and distinctive house draperies 
that will wear indefinitely and are suit- 
able for any room. This modern use of 
an antique form of needlework was sug- 
gested by some old pieces of rare patterns 
shown ina display of foreign work. 
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HIS serving-tray doily and napkin to 

match are very inviting and easy to handle 
in every way. Library cushions should be 
made of heavy linens and those for the boudoir 
of a fine quality over slip-covers of silk. The 
chair-back panel is very effective in its sim- 
plicity, and the designs altogether present a 


pleasing variety for every-day use. 
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UCH creditable work, therefore, hav- 
ing been favorably commended by 
art societies, may be copied by the 
home needleworker, with the assurance 
that in the finished piece she will have a 
permanent bit of good decoration. The 
design across the top of the page is that 
of a library-table runner. The designs 
at the sides are desk-scarfs. The bird 
design is a bureau-scarf, and below it is 
charming rose-bordered tray-cover. 


~ 














NorE—Enlarged prints of all of these crocheted designs, with information regarding materials required, can be supplied for 10 cents each, except Number 1, which costs 15 cents. (The 
tray doily and napkin are given together for 10 cents.) Please order by number, and inclose the amount to the Needlework Editors, THE LADIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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New 


i Je Ses 


APANESE panels or towels have become 
one of the chief desirable requisites for sum- 
mer novelties. They are used for table runners 
with charming effect for luncheon or tea, with 
Japanese china of plain green, yellow or blue 
or in fancy decorated sets; for cushions and for 
sash curtains, for lamp shades and screens, for 
book covers and what not. The idea of their 
use for personal wear also covers many charm- 
ing notions in blouses, aprons and kimonos. 

Among other very smart effects are parasols 
with small handy bags of the same materials 
attached tothe handles. Outing hats are shown 
with either band or scarf trimmings, and wide 
belts have plain-colored front pieces and buckles 
with the Japanese design at the back. 











Porch Game -Bag With Bamboo Handle 





The Kimono Girl in Blue and White 
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Weatherproofts 





































The Garden or Porch Tea Girl 


The Tennis Girl’s Japanese Jumper 












Stylish 
’ Durable Dependable 





Something More Than a Raincoat 










There is a ‘‘Chic’’ about a Ken- 
reign Weatherproof that identifies 
it instantly. 

Reputable dealers point out the 


Kenreign Label. It’s a quality sign for 
your protection, as well as their own. 





The coat pic- 
tured is made of 
dark tan double 
texture material 
and can be had of 
most Dealers for 
$15. Show the 
picture; and 
remember the 

























The Bazar Girl's Cap and Apron 










Slippers Made From Pieces 


RTISTIC effects of the Japanese panel 
have been heightened in the designing 
of these novelties by the use of plain-colored 
lawn in band trimmings, as shown in the 
jumper and the kimono, and in a combina- 
tion of the two materials like the pointed 
tea-apron. Here the idea is reversed, the 
towels forming the band, and again, in the 
kimono, a piping of dull orange-colored 
lawn makes astriking bit of contrasting color 
with the blue and white. The seams of this 
garment are fagoted together and the cords 
are crocheted with mercerized thread. 
Another very practical use for these de- 
signs is suggested by their peculiar value as 
popular material for any kind of a bazar. 
They would provide a most suitable stock 
for a Japanese booth, and the girls in charge 
might wear the caps and aprons with gowns 
of white Japanese crépe. 





Fancy-Work Apron With Pockets 





NOTE— 


kimono or the pointed tea-apron (size 36 only) will be mailed for ten cents each, post-free, 


For the convenience of JouRNAL readers complete descriptions of these designs will be sent upon receipt of two cents for postage. 


A pattern of .he jumper, the 


Write to the Needlework Editors, THE Lapirs’ HOME JouRNAL, Philadelphia. 






collar can be 
instantly convert- 
ed into a standing 
military collar 
when necessary. 








Kenyon outing 
and motor coats, 
raincoats andover- 
coats,in all weights 
and fabrics, both 
for men and wom- 
en, can be had of 
reliable Dealers 
everywhere at 
from $5 to $45. 


C.KenyonCo. 


Wholesale Salesrooms 
Sol FifthAve. 
Bldg., Fifth Ave.& 

23d Street. 
Chicago—Cor, 
Congress & 
Franklin 


reets, 




















Light on the Feet and 
So Easy and Comfortable 


From the minute you put them on, PED- 
SPEED SHOES are easy and light, restful 
to the feet. Just the shoe for every member 
of the family. 

For children because they give the feet room to 
grow naturally and stand a lot of scuffing. 

For men because of the soft, flexible soles (see 
illustration showing 
flexibility). They are 
300% lighter than rub- 
ber, and will wear far 
longer. Perfect for ten- 
nis, golf, yachting, sea- 
shore — good - looking 
enough for business. 
For women— indoors 
and out, because noise- 
less; won't tire or draw 
the feet, easy to stand 
or walk in, won't slip, 
splendid fordancing, ex- 
cellent for nurses. 











Cons ‘ter Comfort 


are made of chrome-tanned brown mocha calf uppers with 


Juniper soles, or soft white buck uppers with white Ivory 
soles. Goodyear welts—sewn throughout, full counter 
support for heel. Soles are waterproof wetting won't 
harm or stiffen them, All sizes and widths for all ages. 


Ask your dealer for PED-SPEED Shoes or write today 


























for Catalog, prices and blanks for ordering by mail 
A Oumpic Footwear Co., 183 Essex St., Boston, Mass. J 


FILMS DEVELOPED 


10 CENTS PER ROLL. ALL SIZES 


We give you the best results it i is possible to produce 
and guarantee them to be satisfac tory in every respect. 
Send us two of your favorite negatives and we will print 
them without charge as samples of our work. Let us 
show you thequality of work that has built up the largest 
photogr: aphiic finishing business in the United States. We are film 
specialists and make amateur work and supplies our sole business. 
Authorized Dealers Eastman Kodak Co. 


COLE & CO., Asbury Park, N. J. 
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HE manifold advantages of crépe for summer 

use are known to every girl who loves dainty 
and durable garments, but the idea of applying 
hand embroidery, both in all white and in colors, as 
suggested to us by Miss George Dow Townsend, is 
the new way to add a distinctive touch. 

The range of color in crépe, too, is delightful, as 
one may choose the most delicate shades of blue, 
pink, rose, violet, lemon and green—not forgetting 
ivory and pearl white, as, of course, the most lasting. 

The graceful negligee with the ribbon girdle is 
made of ivory-white cotton crépe; the edges are 
bound with bias bindings of old blue batiste and fin- 
ished with lace ruffles an inch and a half deep. 

A beading for the sash of salmon ribbon is made 
of slits, two inches deep, cut in the crépe and bound 
with the batiste. The flower sprays are worked in 
pink, blue, yellow and green. 


14688 


Fine Crépe is Needed for a Cap 





14687 
Tea-Apron Bound With Green Ribbon 





7267-14687 14687 
A Dainty and Durable Nesligee The Extra Petticoat for Traveling 





7267-14687 
Pink Crépe Kimono With High Corded Waist-Line 
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§033-14687 
Garment of White Crépe, Pink Bands and Rosebuds 





Illustrations From Original Designs 
ae) <2 





A Cool Dusting-Set and 4 
One for the Rest Hour 14690 
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An Airy Cap of Tulle 


OTTON crépe varies in price from 

fifteen cents a yard up tofifty cents 
and over, a happy range of cost which 
brings the material within the means 
of really every one, but the purchase 
of a medium quality is advised, at 
twenty-five cents or better, if you can, 
since the material will wear and the 
work of hand embroidery in a way 
demands a good setting. 

The seams of the petticoat and 
kimono should be stitched on a 
machine to insure firmness of line. 
The belts on the petticoats are sewed 
by hand to give pliancy, and the pink 
bands shown on the white combina- 
tion garment are sewed by fagoting. 
The embroidery is done in solid stitch 
and outlining, with mercerized thread, 
and requires little or no padding, ex- 
cept the scalloped edge on the white 
petticoat, which requires padded 
buttonhole work. 

As this whole page shows such 
dainty work for girls to do at home, 
assistance in making the caps and the 
dusting set, in suggesting colors for the 
embroideries, quantities and costs of 
materials, etc., may be needed. Write 
tothe Needlework Editors, and inclose 
postage for full information regarding 
the designs. 
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TATTERNS Nos. 7267, 8033 and 8441 come in sizes 32, 36, 40 and 44, price fifteen cents each, post-free. Transfer patterns, No. 14687 (6 sprays), 


price ten cents; and Nos. 14688 (used also for an infant's cap), 14689 and 14690 are fifteen cents each. 


Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ 


Home Journal patterns; or by mail, inclosing the price, from the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadel phia. 








A little walk, 

a little talk, | 
about the weather, and 
how warm it is-and how 


delightfully soothing is 


COLGATES 


TALC POWDER 


Ther you probably remark on 
the great number of your friends 
who use it — and she speaks 

before you can ) of the many 
uses there are for it. 


Which brings up the subject 
of tale for the baby; and there 
you get ahead by telling how 
the doctor s oke or the safety 
of Colgate’s for tender skins — 
nothing to irritate, everything 
to soothe. 


The next minute the heat 
reminds both of you of how 
comfortable this absorbent 
powder makes you during the 
sticky heat of summer—and 
now good it is for sunburn. 
Maybe youve used it after your 
swim—or before going to the dance; 
it so you'll be sure to mention that. 


In fact you're quite in accord 
about it all until one mentions 
the perfume —you like Violet, 
she prefers Eclat or Cashmere 
Bouquet. You decide however, 
that the variety of scents is 
after all an advantage—an 
that it's wise of Colgate & Co. to 
make so many—8 in all and 
an Unscented—so that anyone 
will be suited. 


Then if you dont go right 
in and get some, you at least 
send 4cents in stamps lor 
atrial box. You address 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept H. 199 Filton St. New rk 


Makers of ‘Cash mer Louguet Soap 


heurions lasting, vehined. 
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in Cross-Stitch 


From Original Desi 
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Handsome Clusters of Pink Roses 


one back to the old-fashioned garden with its wealth of 


igns for Summer Fancy-Worl 


By Francesca J. Meyer 





ESE quaint and charming designs in cross-stitch carry 2 
A Graceful Chinese Design 


beauty in fruits and flowers, and in these reproductions the 


use of 


For 


small 





be rey 











ie SUGGESTING these embroideries for 
chair-back panels either the high narrow 
basket or the low wide one may be used in 
accordance with the shape of the chair. For 
bags, card-cases or pincushions the designs 
offer a charming variety in decoration. 
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Conventional Yet Pleasing Rose Design 





blending of colors that is so delightful to the eye in the poe 
natural growth. 


small spray in the same colors at the other. For table-runners 
or tea- 


and the sprays are used on the doilies or napkins. The six 


on tea-napkins, and if a dozen are required the motifs may 


= 3 


carefully selected cottons has effected almost the same 


towel decoration a basket is worked at one end and a 


cloths the basket may be placed at the end or corner, 


designs below give you an idea of how pretty they look 





yeated. Finish tea-sets with hemstitching. 


we a 














2 2 E. 
Small Motifs Used Effectively on Tea-Napkins a ii Ma > 


° OTE—Colored plates Nos. 1 and 2 (with 
diagrams) for working include the de- 
signs as marked on this page. Price twenty- 
five cents each. The Needlework Editors 
will be glad to fill orders upon receipt of this 
amount and also to answer inquiries. 
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stitching are All in Good Taste for 


Finishing Towel E.nds 3asket for a Small Guest Towel 
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Dental 
Cream 


—use the new 
cream form of 
Dr. Lyon’s | | 
~_& Perfect Tooth | - 
m Powdles. 
You are assured of the 


same cleansing and safe- 
guarding benefits with 
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Or.byon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 
Dental Cream 





Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Dental Cream 
is a new product of the laboratory 
which has compounded the stand- 
ard Dr. Lyon’s Perfect 
Tooth Powder for nearly 
half a century. 

Dr. Lyon's signature guar- 
antees ita safe preparation. 


Important ! 
Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Den- 
tal Cream is soluble in 
the mouth—deposits no 
sticky masses to hasten 
decay—rinses com- 
pletely, leaving total 
oral cleanliness. Safe- 


guards you from receding 
gums and loosening teeth. 
A dainty sample of either Dr. 
Lyon's Perfect Tooth Pow- 
der or Dr. Lyon’s Perfect 
Dental Cream mailed upon 
receipt of 2 cents for postage. 
] Lyon & Sons, 526 West 
27th Street, New York City. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
Look for the Coupons in 


each package that entitle you 
to a Tooth Brush FREE. 



































We Say 


Darn-Less 


For The Whole Family 


ND why not when you can 
obtain smooth and delight- 

fully stylish hosiery guaranteed to need 
no darning for four months—new 
hosiery free postpaid if holes appear ? 


USTER BROWN! 
DARNLESS. 
Guaranteed Hosiery 
For Men, Women & Children 


is perfectly made—must be to make good 
its written guarantee. Knit from carefully 
selected long-staple cotton yarn 
with 2-, 3- and 4-ply pure linen 
thread reinforcement at heels, 
toes, soles and tops. Smoothand 
ribbed styles—allcolors,sizesand 
weights. 25c a pair—four pairs 
guaranteed four months. 
Ask Your Dealer 
If he can’t supply you, send $1 
with size, weight and « or wanted and lo 
we will see that you are supp lied. Cuata- - 
logue free for the asking. 


BUSTER BROWN’S HOSIERY MILLS 
101 Sherman Avenue, Chattanooga, Tenn. 










































‘Trained Nurses 


Send 20c in stamps today 
for a specimen copy of THE NURSE, a real 
journal of scientific nursing methods. Dis- 
cussions of nursing problems; bedside stories 
of nursing experiences. Richly illustrated. 


THE NURSE PUB. CO., Jamestown, N.Y. 
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Pyare og 


HE THERMOS 

jug for Tea, 
Coffee orChoc- 

olate —perhaps a tasty, 
cooling beverage—or 
a THERMOS Jar filled with ice cream or 
chilled salad —adds tothe convenience of 
the hostess and the delight of her guests. 
THERMOS eliminates waiting for servants, 
fetching from the pantry, and the embarrassment 
of late guests—because THERMOS keeps refresh- 
ment at the proper temperature until wanted. 
Warm afternoons on the verandah— hot nights 
in the bedroom—lawn parties, and every sort 


of outing, are more enjoyable and comfortable 
with THERMOS. 


(ERa 


Serves You Right- 
Foodor Drink-Hot 
or Cold - When - 
Where-and As 
you like 































No household is complete without its 
THERMOS equipment because of its thousand- 
and-one uses in every season. THERMOS keeps 
fluids icy cold for seventy-two hours, or piping 
hot for twenty-four hours. 

THERMOS Bottles, Carafes, Food Jars, Lunch 
Kits—the almost countless styles of THERMOS, 
cater to every want of each member of the 
family. In the nursery THERMOS keeps Baby’s 
milk pure and free from infection. On the vaca- 
tion trip it increases your pleasure many fold. 


Bottles $1.00 up Carafes $3.50 up 
Jugs $4.00 up 
The Genuine have the name THERMOS 
stamped on the bottom. 
The THERMOS Picture Puzzle Cut-Out 


delights Kiddies. Free on request with 
an interesting booklet about THERMOS. 


THERMOS COMPANY 


Norwich, Conn. Toronto, Canada 

















Baby 


is “comfy” and happy 
Baby Pants. 


Fit over the diaper, 


in Kleinert’s 


keep Baby dry and pro- 


tect the garments. 


“Kinet, 


<s==>\ Waterproof 
BABY 
PANTS 








Single Texture, 25c. 








Double Texture, 50c. 








cEEEEP® DRESS $10 

CHINE 

Style 414 (illustrated). Direct from manufacturer 
to you; Satisiaction guarantc d or money back 
Good quality crépe de chine dress cut with new long 
Russian tunic. Waist istrimmed with organdy col 
larandcufts. Colors: Copenhagen, tango, taupe, wis 
‘A teria, green, navy, brown, black,white. $10 postpaid 
: Otherfashionable Economy dresses and costumes 
_,at manufacturer's prices illustrated in Dress 
‘Sand Costume Catalogue R-1, sent on request. 


MATERNITY 233035 


COSTUMES 


Style 509, the same as style 414 illustrated, but 
for maternity. $10.50 postpaid. Made so that it 
will adjust itself to the figure at all times, look well 
and be comfortable; can be worn before and after 
maternity. Other maternity dresses and costumes 
at manufacturer's prices illustrated and described in 

Maternity Catalogue M-1, sent free on request 
Style Seud today for catalogue you desire. We 
414 guarantee complete satisfaction or money back. 


¢¢ Economy Mfg. Company, 433 West Broadway, New York City 
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By I dinatyn i -incoln Coolidge, M.D. 


HE YOUNG MOTHERS’ REGISTRY is a department conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give 

monthly instruction to mothers about the Careof their babies. Babies must be registered before they are six 
months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which 
must be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, etc., of the babies will then be mailed every month. 
Mothers having nursery problems to solve may send them in to be answered here if they are of enough interest to 
other mothers; or they will be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. Address all letters 
to Doctor Coolidge in care of THE Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 


Constipation in Infants 
4 IL .E one naturally thinks of the warm 


Season as one in which “summer com- 
plaint.”’ or diarrhea is to be dreaded, still the 
opposite condition often exists. Frequently 
this state will follow a severe attack of diarrhea, 
or the change of climate, milk, drinking water, 
etc., will often cause it when the children are 
taken away from home in the summertime. 

Constipation cannot be said to be as danger- 
ous as diarrhea, still, if neglected, it iscapable of 
causing serious disturbances of the entire sys- 
tem. The food which should 
be eliminated from the body 


Summer Problems Solved 

Why Going Barefoot is Dangerous 

Why do you object to children going bare- 
foot in hot weather? We used to think it was 
such fun when we were children! 

Country MorTHeEr. 

Many cases of lockjaw have occurred from 
scratches or cuts on the feet when children 
have been allowed to go without protection for 
the feet. It often breaks down the arch of the 
foot also. If they were never to wear shoes at 
allthey might be able to stand 
it, but when shoes are to be 





remains there too long and 
poisons are thus absorbed, a 
state of ‘‘auto-intoxication”’ 
being brought about. 

Every infant and child 
should have at least one free 
movement of the bowels in 
twenty-four hours. If this 
has not occurred by the time 
the child is put to bed, then 
something should be done to 
bring it about before he goes 
to sleep. That the bowels 
move by themselves once in 
two or three days is not 
enough, as many mothers 
seem to think. One free 
movement is usually enough, 
although in the case of babies 
under one year of age two are 
better. A child cannot be 
said to be constipated, how- 
ever, if one movement has 
occurred daily and this is nor- 
mal in character. 

This inactivity of the bowels in babies seems 
to be a difficulty common in every State in the 
Union and among all classes. No doubt it is 
often an inherited tendency, but many other 
times it might be obviated if the baby were 
given the right start and trained to regular 
habits early enough. A little baby four weeks 
old may be held over a small chamber in his 
mother’s lap at a regular time each morning 
and each evening before putting him to bed for 
the night and the position alone will often 
induce a movement of the bowels. But this 
must be done every day at exactly the same 
times and notirregularly. Ifthe position alone 
is not enough then a soft cone of oiled paper or 
a small soapstick with petrolatum may be used 
for a time until the habit is established. 





“ONSTIPATION ina nursing baby often is 
caused by the same condition inthe mother, 
and the family physician must be called in to 
prescribe for her before the baby can be regu- 
lated. Bran gems, yellow cornmeal gruel and 
oatmeal gruel may be taken by the mother as 
part of her diet. Often a nursing baby is con- 
stipated because he is not getting enough food 
to cause a free movement. The mother should 
weigh the baby just before a meal and then 
after twenty minutes’ nursing weigh him again 
and see if he gains several ounces in weight. 
If he has not gained, then one or two bottle 
meals must be added to his diet. 

Sometimes lack of water causes constipation. 
Babies need water from the start of life. Under 
six months of age from three to four ounces 
daily should be taken, after this time from six 
to eight ounces in twenty-four hours. This 
Ww ater shoul | be boiledand given between meals 
eitherin a spoon orin a bottle or by a medicine 
dropper. Orange juice may be added to the 
water if the baby is over three months of age, 
but never sugar. 

Olive oil is also good for constipated babies 
whether breast-fed or bottle-fed. One tea- 
spoonful may be given early in the morning on 
an empty stomach, and if this is not enough 
the dose may be repeated in the late afternoon 
between meals. 

In connection with the training, massage of 
the abdomen often helps. Begin at the right 
groin and with the tips of the fingers go up to 
the navel, then across and down on the left 
side, using a circular motion and _ pressing 
gently but rather deeply. 

Do not give castor oil for constipation; it 
may act once, but it will leave the child much 
more constipated thi in before. Never give any 

“patent niedicine” forthis condition, no matter 
how highly your friends advise it or the papers 
advertise it. If everything else fails, then get 
your doctor to prescribe. 

Oatmeal gruel added to the milk, if the baby 
takes a bottle, is also he Ipful, but in ee 
this is apt to be too heating to the blood and 
it is better to use a form of malt sugar and 
water as the diluent of the milk than the oat 
meal gruel. Orange juice and prune juice 
are helpful, especially if given on an empty 
stomach. 





vorn part of the year, and in 
later life, it is hardly worth 
while to run such risks for a 
few short weeks. 
The Baby ona Hot Day 

What shall I do with my 
baby these hot days when he 
gets fretful and restless and 
even holding and rocking will 
not quict him? 

Tirep MorHer. 

“Holding and rocking” are 
the last things likely to quiet 
a restless baby on a hot day. 
Take off his clothes and give 
him a tepid sponge bath with 
one teaspoonful of bicarbonate 
of soda to a small basin of 
water. Go over his head and 
body several times with this 
solution, then very gently pat 





A Little Farmer Registry Baby him with an old, soft linen 


towel; dust a little pure 
powder in the folds and creases, put on his thin 
silk-and-wool band and cotton diaper and let 
him lie on a bed or in his crib for an hour before 
you put on his other clothes. He will very 
often fall into a refreshing sleep, especially if 
heis given a little pure water in a bottle at this 
time. Another sponge bath like the above 
may be give nwhe nyou put himto bed. These 
frequent sponge baths with soda water help to 
prevent prickly heat. Remember to keep him 
out of your hot arms all you possibly can. 


Babies Should Nap Where it is Cool 

My baby has always taken her naps on the 
porch, but in summer the morning sun is very 
hot there and eventhough I shield her as muth 
as possible it is still much warmer than inside 
in her own room. Would you try to have her 
sleep outside or in her nursery during the 
intense heat? Mrs. H. 

I think it would be much better to let her 
have her napin her cool nursery. Undress her 
and put on a thin nightdress while she takes 
her long nap, then let her go outdoors when it 
is cooler. 

Right and Wrong Uses of Electric Fans 

Is an electric fan an enemy or a friend of 
a baby? PUZZLED. 

It may be cither. This depends on the com 
monsense with which it is used. When it cools 
the air of the room by frequently changing it 
there can be no harm inits use, but if an over- 
heated baby is placed where the full draft from 
the fan passes over the warm little body, then 
itis an enemy indeed. 


Babies Ought to Go to Bed Early 

Is there any object in putting a baby to bed 
early on a hot night? Lg, 

Babies are little creatures of habit and it is 
better to keep them to good habits than to 
allow bad ones to be formed. The baby should 
be undressed and bathed at the usual time 
every night, then fed and put in bed. If the 
sleeping-room is very warm asmall cot may be 
placed on the cool porch, if itis quiet there, so 
that the baby may go to sleep as usual, and 
later in the evening the baby may be gently 
moved to his own crib. The point is to go 
through the usual procedure of undressing, 
etc., and not keep the baby up to be played 
with and spoiled until he will not go back to 
his usual good behavior. 
Creeping is Not Essential 

Do you consider it sanitary for a baby to 
creep? 1 wonder if it is necessary to have the 
child learn to creep before he can walk 

UNCERTAIN. 

Creeping is an exercise fora baby but not an 
essential one. Ifthe baby hasa clean baby pen 
it does no harm to let him creep about in this, 
but he should never creep on a dirty floor. 
Many babies walk without ever having crept, 
therefore it is not really necessary. 


Advice to Prospective Mothers 
By Marianna Wheeler 


ETTERS from prospective mothers are answered by mail. 


No questions of this character are answered in 


the magazine, Readers are welcome to write to Marianna Wheeler in care of THE Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and she will take pleasure in giving any advice or in < aswering 
any questions about the mothers themselves, but not about children. 
Miss Wheeler will also answer letters by mail about the clothes of prospective mothers. No questions of this 
kind will be answered in THE JouRNAL, She will take pleasure in giving advice and suggesting patterns. 
Each letter must be accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 








Little Tom Tucker 


Calls for his supper; 


What shall it be, 


White bread and butter ? 


No, sir! Not Tommy! 


The doctor has said, 





** Give him Borden’s Eagle Brand.’ 
That’s how he’s fed! 


What every 
Doctor knows 


Every doctor knows that 


a baby’s 


stomach is an 


individualist. Some form 


of milk must be selected 


and modified to suit your 


baby’s particular needs. 


When a condensed milk 


is selected as the best food 


for your baby, your one 


concern is the purity of 


the brand of milk used. 


BORDENS 


EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED 


MILK 
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The overwhelming evi- 


dence in favor of the 


cleanliness and purity of 
Borden’s Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk has had 


weight with both doctors 


and mothers. 


It must 


have had weight, because 


figures show that more 


babies are 


successfully 


fed upon Borden’s Milk 


than all other brands of 


infant food put together. 


Borden’s 


A 


Condensed 


Milk Company 


New York 


This company has supplied 


pure milk for 57 years 
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This cannot happen to a 
mattress on an Englander 
Wit-Edge Spring. 





















The Englander 
Wit-Edge Spring 
which ensures a 
firm, trim, neat 
mattress that will 
retain its shape and 
place until the end 
of service. 


ee 


mattress confined in 
occupy and abso- 
slipping of the 
The Wit-Edge Spring 
is guaranteed for 
a lifetime. 




















Care- 
ful house- 
wives all over 
America are buy- 
ing the EnglanderWit- 
Edge Spring wherever it is 
shown. No argument is 
needed; it appeals at sight. It is 
a practical, durable, splendidly con- 
structed bed spring, which absolutely pre- 
vents slipping and sliding of the mattress 
and keeps it in shape and in place. 


Ask your dealer to show you the 


Bush Terminal 














TE 
Asa anak 
6 ft. 2 in. long, 
30 in. wide. 
Best quality white 
cotton maitress COov- 
eredwithheavy grade, 
plain green denim 
outside and good 
quality ticking inside. 
Heavy steel angles 
and braces. Ball- 
bearing socket casters 
and steel wheels. ; 
Metal parts finished in fine quality gold 
bronze. 

The Englander Couch Bed is equipped with 
National or woven wire fabric. Supported by 26 
helical springs at each end. 


Sold by All Good Furniture Dealers and 


cpartment Stores 




















A handsome booklet sent free if you will give us 
your name and address. 


The Englander 


Companies 
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The Englander Wit-Edge Spring 
To obtain all the comfort, resilience and neat appearance 
of the best box spring with no unsanitary features, buy 


The Englander 


WitT-EnGk. 


SPRING 


(PATENTED) 


The Only Spring Made With Side Guards 
Matchless for resiliency, smoothness and strength. The patented up- 
right side guards offer complcte resistance to the strain and wear which 
the edges of ordinary springs cannot resist. The Wit-Edge keeps the 







Prices, $7.00 to $12.00 


If he does not sell it, send us your address, and in return we shall 
mail you, postpaid, a copy of our handsomely illustrated booklet, “The 
Englander Productions for Sleep and Rest,” showing the Englander 
Wit-Edge Springs and many other famous Englander specialties. 


The Englander Companies 














all = | one could wish. 


Partly As a full-size bed 
opened 
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A Spring 
which permits a 
sagging, slipping, -E 
shapeless mattress 
full of uncomfort- 
able ridges, 
““down in the E 
middle’’ and 


partly over the 
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the space it should properly 
lutely prevents sagging and 
mattress. 





The best made, most durable, 
practical and sanitary 
spring ever offered. 



















terially 
lengthens the 
life of your mat- 
tress by preventing 
friction or tearing, saving 
the cost of remaking. You 
are assured by its use restful 
slumber, unbroken by discomfort 
from sagging or sliding mattress. 












Englander Wit-Edge Spring. 


BROOKLYN 


The Englander Couch Bed makes, for 
daytime use, a roomy, luxurious, 
ornamental couch and in addition it 
has a new usefulness which renders it 
not only desirable but a real necessity 
in your home. 











With one motion, so 
skillfully designed 
and so easily exe- 
cuted that even the 
youngest member of 
the family can ac- 
complish it 
without effort, 
out of this beau- 
tiful couch can 
instantly be 
made as com- 
fortable a bed as 
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No. 7. 
The largest sell- 


















4 ft. 6 in. 
ing couch bed wide, 
Price $20.00 6 ft. 2 in, 
long. 















Bush Terminal 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Ask The Ladies 











HIS directory is given for our readers who desire specific information on any 
subject by mail. Every reader may feel free to write, but please always confine 
your questions to the editor for the particular subject given. 
separately if your questions are on different subjects. Write briefly, straight to the 
point, and inclose a stamped, addressed envelope for the reply. 


To Whom to Write 





Write each editor 





Styles in Clothes 


Any questions about styles in clothes (other 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, 
girls, boys, women or men, will be gladly 
answered by mail, by a corps of trained fashion 
experts, if you address your letter to 


THE FaAsuHiIon EpITorRS 
Tue Lapres’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Dressmaking 
Any question about home dressmaking 
(other than styles in clothes, which will be 
answered by the Fashion Editors), whether 
of new clothes or about making over and 
economical cutting, will be answered by 
THE HOME DRESSMAKING EDITOR 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





May I Trim Your Hat? 


No matter what you want to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over old 
ones, will be speedily answered by 

THE MILLINERY EDITORS 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Arranging Your Hair 


Do you want to know how to arrange the 
hair in the newest and most becoming style 
for any occasion, and for children, the young 
girl or the older woman? If you do, address 

Miss IpA CLEVE VAN AUKEN 
THE LApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Children’s Clothes 


If you want advice relative to the proper 
selection or the actual making of clothes for 
yourchildren—boys orgirls,from the tot age to 
the ‘‘teens’’—address 

THE CHILDREN’S CLOTHES EDITOR 
THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 

THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 
THE LapIEs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail. 

Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother’s 
physical care, her clothes,or her coming baby’s 
layette(but not about the baby—the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 

Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Woman on the Farm 


All questions about problems of household 
management on the farm, how to improve 
the farmhouse and its surroundings, and how 
to make farm life easier, better and more 
attractive for old and young, will be answered 
outiof the practical experience of the editor 
of this department. Address 


Miss JENNIE C. JONES 
THE LApDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


How Can I Run My Home More Easily? 


Easier ways of doing housework of all kinds, 
and in shorter time, saving the housewife steps 
and time—more efficient ways of running a 
home—constitute the ‘“‘new housekeeping.” 
An expert on this question will gladly make 
clear new ways of doing household work if 
you will address 





Mrs. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Little House and Garden 


While we cannot actually plan your house 
we can tell you how to obtain plans pub- 
lished in THE JOURNAL, answer questions about 
little house building, or about your garden. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Furnishing a Little House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old room, color ideas- —anything 
about the interior decor ition of a house. 

THE Epitors OF THE LITTLE HousE 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Pretty Girl Questions 


Little aids to beauty and good health—hints 
on complexion, hair, skin and eyes—all these 
are matters on which you are free to write 
for advice, and you will get a prompt answer 
from a source you can trust. 


Dr. Emma E. WALKER 
Tue LApriEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 


The right way of doing things—what some 
folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
taining, in the theater or church, or on the 
street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
on these matters will be answered by 


Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Table and Cooking 


On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such proble ms of housekeepers, 
you may depe nd upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 


Miss MARION HARRIS NEIL 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Parties 
We will help you plan a home party if you 
will tell us what kind of party you would like 
to give and will give us sufficient details to 
enable us to answer intelligently and offer 
practical suggestions. Address 
THE HoME Party EDITOR 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





School Entertainments 


Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, if you wish help in 
planning an entertainment we shall be glad 
to offer suggestions. Address 

THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Social Work in the Church 


_ Practical suggestions for social affairs, 

Sunday-school entertainments, and workable 

methods for city or country will be made cheer- 

fully if you will state your need. Address 
THE MINISTER'S SOCIAL HELPER 

THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Music 


Queries of all kinds about music, except 
the adaptability of original manuscripts for 
publication (and piano questions, which are 
taken care of in Josef Hofmann's depart- 
ment), will receive attention from experts on 
this subject. Address 

THE Music EpitTors 
THE LApDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Reading and Literature 


Many wish to know quickly what to read 
on topics that are interesting them; others 
want to know about new books; others about 
courses in general reading. Mr. Mabie will 
answer these letters, but will not criticise man- 
uscripts. 

Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
THE LapDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Girls’ “Affairs” 


The problems of the average modern girl— 
the choice of her man frie nds—how to meet 
the ‘‘little familiarities,’’ her responsibilities 
as a sister or daughter will all be confiden- 
tially and sympathetically answered by Mrs. 
Parks, who is a mother of girls herself, and is 
therefore in close touch with girls and their 
problems. 


Mrs. STICKNEY PARKS 
Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general in- 
formation —women’s interests, especially helps 
for women’s club study, and the preparation 
of club programs, the placingof quotations and 
dates, biographical sketches, science, history, 
the drama, etc. For these questions we have 
a special department. So, for anything not 
classified, address 

THE EpiTors oF “‘ WILL You TELL ME?” 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 











The Journal’s 


the magazine’s millions of readers. 


Readers are Really its Editors 


UR departments constitute a vast clearing-house for the exchange of ideas among 
The help you seek is doubtless just the sort 
of help a thousand other women want, and this individual service THE JOURNAL is 
prepared to give you through the departments listed above. 





ONCE AGAIN, PLEASE: Write briefly, right to the point—and inclose 
in every case a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Is it Possible in August? 


O YOU remember how much money you 
made last August? 


If you are a Club girl I can tell you in a 
twinkling, in case your memory needs refresh- 
ing. All I have to do is to turn to my records 
of last year’s work, for we are pretty business- 
like here, although we are a Club of girls, man- 
aged by a girl, and I keep a careful record, 
running back for longer than a year, of even 
the earning of her first dollar, or her ‘‘ Mammy” 
picture or silver Swastika thimble, by the 
smallest Junior member. And if you are not a 
Club girl I shall hazard a guess that your 
spending money ran out much faster before the 
close of the month than it would have done had 
you enrolled yourself with our active workers. 
For I’ve another question to ask—and to an- 
swer—which will interest the girls both inside 
and outside the Club, who are wondering 
whether August is a working month: 


Do you know how much money our whole Club 
made last August? Are you aware that a com- 
paratively small group of members earned $3000? 
that two workers earned $425 cach, one $230, one 
$191, two $123, and that hundreds of others earned 
amounts ranging from $10 to $1002 


OBODY in this Club need work on either 

half-time or half-pay during this midsum- 
mer month, unless she chooses to do so. The 
work is here to do, and the money to pay for it 
too. The money is the same good, hard United 
States coin as ever, and the work just as easy 
and pleasant; so unless your personal wants 
are fewer this summer (and thus far it hasn’t 
seemed to be that sort of a summer in Girl- 
land) I’d advise you to fight down at once that 
tendency to a little warm-weather indolence, 
and earn some warm-weather money—it might 
have the result of producing cooler weather 
for you! 

We have one member, living in a big South- 
ern city, who nearly every summer takes her 
mother to visit a brother in Arizona, or travels 
with her to some other more bracing climate, 
using a Girls’ Club salary check as the magic 
carpet to effect the transportation. She is an 
indomitable little worker and earns some big 
salary checks; but here is what one of the 
smallest salaries ever paid by the Club did for 
another member, a semi-invalid, who can only 
bestow odd scraps of time on the Club’s work, 
but who gets quiet enjoyment from its rewards: 

By-the-way, my last salary paid for two treats 
to the family —four of us: one trip all around the 
lake on the little motor launch one evening just at 
sunset, when all the waves rippled with gold, as 
though retaining the strokes of angel fingers; the 
other trip in the morning, when every twig was 
sparkling with dew and rosy with hope. 

A MEMBER FROM MIssouURI. 





Why We “Do it Now” 


ERHAPS through that little letter some 

fellow-member ‘‘from Missouri’ will be 
“shown” just what I want to show her. Why 
do we work now, instead of waiting until later 
in the season? Well, because our needs of the 
present will not wait very patiently. Because 
we are little Juniors, who wish to make the 
most of this last vacation month, in order to 
start the schooldays with plenty of pocket- 
money. Because we are teachers, more or less 
in the same position as the Wisconsin girl who 
recently joined us for the reason, as she wrote, 
‘*My vacation money is nearly gone, and I 
want to earn and save, so that a year from now 
I can be pupil instead of teacher.” Because 
we are just back from outings, and feel, like 
one of my correspondents from New England, 
that ‘“‘After vacations are over we begin to 
wonder what we can do, in order to earn a little 
money for our next vacation!’? Or because, 
like the writer of the following letter, we realize 
that, since August is the last month of the sum- 
mer, it stands next to the first month of the 
autumn: 


Dear Girls’ Club: Here I come again. Next 
week is my vacation time, but it spells ‘‘busy 
time’’ for The Girls’ Club. I mean to work hard, 
for I have never failed through my vacation time 
to earn enough for a nice winter suit and some 
Christmas money. I will also need some more of 
the beautiful Swastika writing-paper. 

A WEST VIRGINIAN. 

Another girl who “‘ comes s again’ ’ at this sca- 
son, and who, oddly enough, is another West 
Virginian, writes me: 


I must thank you for the check for $9 and the 
box of beautiful Club stationery which you so 
kindly sent me for the two weeks’ work for this 
month. Today I find I am entitled to $5, which 
pleases me very much. Oh, but this is hot weather! 
Yet I have worked harder than I have ever done 
for the Club. I have been giving my vacation 
hours to this work for four years, and I have 
earned a nice little sum in that way. 


F TER what these girls have said, and what I 
haves aid, is it necessary for me to address 
a formal invitation to all the West Virginians, 
and the Missourians, and the girls in other 
States—and above all i in the State of Impecu- 
niosity—to ‘‘do it now” if they haven’t done it 
already? ‘‘It” means writing me that letter, 
which I will answer personally, telling the writer 
everything about the work of the Club. After 
that, doing anything else is entirely optional 
with her—only I believe that after she has 
found what she can receive through Girls’ Club 
membership she will join the Do-It-Nows! 


MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
THE Lapirts’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 





Looking After Cla 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


Mr. Blatchford was thinking of all that man 
has endured for woman. 

He felt it was not just the moment for re- 
vealing Clara to Mrs. Lily. He could carry the 
situation better when he had himself a little 
more in hand; so with great difficulty he let 
himself in, softly cooing a final, ‘‘ Nicest 
Clara!” as the key turned, and, with glances 
of fear to right and left, he stole stealthily up 
the stairs he had never before ascended with 
anything but manly tread. 

He gained his room unseen. He addressed 
no word to his roommate, sitting there in the 
Morris chair, reading. U nfastening his over- 
coat he let Clara spring to the floor. He then 
sat down in weary and bitter silence. 

Clara began at once on the usual feline tour 
of investigation. ‘Thought it would be nice to 
have a cat, did you, Steve?” mildly observed 
Cc harlie, his blue eyes danci ing. 

“Nice to have a cat!” bitterly murmured 
Mr. Blatchford. ‘Then brusquely he explained: 
He was keeping her for a friend, a young lady; 
they would have to keep her several days; 
young lady very attached to her; she had come 
to their cottage in Gloucester; couldn’t bear to 
abandon her; taking her home to Virginia. 

“ Awfully kind-hearted girl,” said Charlie. 

Mr. Blatchford, who was trying to pull his 
new overcoat back into shape, vouchsafed no 
reply. About to depart he said shortly: ‘‘ Well, 
it’s a lucky thing that you’re staying at home.” 

“Act of Providence,’? murmured Charlie. 


N R. BLATCHFORD stood with his hand 

on the knob. ‘You'll look after her for 
me, Charlie?”’ he asked in humble appeal. 

“Sure,” cheerfully replied Charlie. ‘‘I like 
cats all right; she’ll be company for me.”? He 
reached over and deftly pulled Clara to his 
lap. ‘‘Nice pussy,” he soothed, stroking her. 
““What’s her name, Steve?” he asked. 

“Clara,” briefly replied Mr. Blatchford. 

“Cl—ara!”’ ejaculated Charlie. ‘ How’d 
they happen to name her Clara?” 

“How should I know?” sharply retorted 
Mr. Blatchford. 

“T think she’s hungry,” said Charlie. ‘‘ Bet- 
ter ask Lily-white for some milk.” 

Mr. Blatchford moved uneasily. ‘“‘I—I 
haven’t mentioned her being here yet,” he said. 

“T see,” said Charlie in his mild ‘way that 
was sometimes perturbing. 

It ended with Mr. Blatchford being sent to 
Boylston Street for milk. The first dairy place 


he went to had none. With set teeth he strode 
to another. Late to his work! Mr. Hennesey 
might come in! Nice thing to tell him he had 
been out getting milk for a cat! On his way 
home he spilled "milk on his overcoat. It gave 
him a feeling of acute resentment toward the 
whole of Wellesley College. 

And then Mr. Stephen Blatchford eagerly 
turned a worn face toward that seat of deco- 
rum, the Bureau of Statistics of the Allied 
Societies for Social Betterment of the City of 
Boston. He returned that night to find a 
newspaper clipping, ‘‘Care of the Cat—How 
to Keep Your Pet Healthy and Happy,” 
pinned on the inside of the door. 


“T ID you ever know anything more for- 

tunate,’”’ Charlie began brightly, ‘‘than 
my running across that in today’s paper? I’ve 
read the newspapers all my life, and this is the 
first time I ever remember coming across an 
article on the care of the cat. Sort of weird, 
don’t you think?” 

Mr. Blatchford was examining the milk spots 
on the overcoat he had just taken off, and made 
no reply. Clara came rubbing against his legs, 
swaying toward him in ingratiating cat fashion, 
flourishing her tail and purring as if they were 
on the best of terms. 

“It says,”? remarked Charlie, ‘“‘that you 
want to cultivate their love for open-air 
exercise.” 

Mr. Blatchford’s face set to grimmer lines, 
but again he made no reply. 

““And, if there’s lettuce for dinner, I think 
you'd better try and pass a leaf into your 
pocket.”’ Charlie hobbled to the door, and from 
the clipping solemnly read: ‘‘‘Occasionally 
chop a lettuce leaf and mix it with chopped raw 
meat to keep their digestive systems in good 
order.’”’ 

“Tam glad you find this amusing, Charlie,” 
said Mr. Blatchford with the cold forbearance 
of a superior person. 

As the evening progressed Mr. Blatchford 
himself was finding it less and less amusing. 
He had not enjoyed his dinner. He was not 
enough at home in the surreptitious to be 
happy in the smuggling in of a cat. Nor had 
he ever sufficiently indulged in disorderly con- 
duct to face with equanimity the prospect of 
that infringement upon dignity likely to ensue 
from the discovery of Clara. He had never at 
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Big and Nut-Like 


as Though 
Grown on Trees 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are grains shaped as they 
grew, but eight times normal size. 
They are puffed by steam explosion. Not by one explosion 


only. Inside of each grain there occur in the making a hundred 
million explosions. 





Each separate granule—far too small to see 
blasted from inside by its own steam explosion. 
digestion so instantly acts. 


has been 
That is why 


Too Dainty to Eat 


These grains, for one hour—sealed up in huge guns—are 
subjected to fearful heat. Think of toasting for sixty minutes. 
The result is this nut-like taste. 

So you get airy bubbles, fragile and thin, with delicious 
almond flavor. They seem almost too dainty to eat. 


That’s all there is to Puffed Rice and Puffed Wheat. There 
is no added flavor, no mixture. They are simply whole grains 
made wholly digestible, and delightful to sight and taste. 

This is done by Prof. Anderson’s process. And no other 
process ever made a grain food which was either so fit or so 
fascinating. 
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Puffed Wheat, 10c 4& \ 
Puffed Rice, 15c PUFFS 


Except in Extreme West se. 















Give Them Variety 


For variety’s sake, keep all three on hand, and serve them 
in various ways. In the morning serve with sugar and cream, 
or mixed like nuts with your berries. For luncheons or 
suppers serve in bowls of milk. These dainty, floating morsels 


form an ideal dairy dish. 

When you serve ice cream, scatter over each dish plenty 
of these nut-like grains. Use them in candy making. For 
hungry children in the afternoons, douse them with melted 
butter. 


There are a thousand occasions to enjoy Puffed Grains in 
summer if you always have them ready. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 
Sole Makers 
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Be, 


Complexion 


ee 


; is not injured by sun or wind. It 
may be burned or tanned, but such condi- 
tions quickly yield to the nght treatment, 
and the delicate skin is restored to its soft, 
4 clear, pink and white loveliness. 





| Hinds 





HONEY AND ALMOND 


Creal 


is what many mothers have learned by their own 
experience to depend upon to protect their daugh- 
ters’ beauty. They know it clears the skin,—keeps 
it soft, fresh and ever attractive; that it is not greasy 
and never aids the growth of hair. It is so easy to 
use: just a little morning and night, also before and 


after exposure, applied gently. No long rubbing or 
massage. 


HINDS CREAM will add to your summer’s en- 


joyment. It will make you look your best. May 
we send you a tral bottle? 


a 


| > DR LM 


“Se oe > 





- 


Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on receipt of 
price. Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c.; Hinds Cold 
Cream in tubes, 25c. Do 


not take a substitute; insist 


upon HINDS. 


“ 
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It will not 





) Hinps disappoint you. 

| oe gon - be “ for 

| @eEAM c. stamp to pay postage. 
rice MANS Sxin A. S. HINDS 





200 West Street, Portland, Maine 
You should try HINDS Honey and 
Almond Cream SOAP ; highly refined, 
delightfully fragrant and benehcial. 25c. 
postpaid. No samples. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


any time been a young man given to doing 
questionable things. He had led an orderly 
life. Until this unfortunate episode there had 
never been a time w hen he could not look all 
the world in the face. Now he could not look 
Mrs. Lily in the face. Hehad gone down before 
dinner intending to tell her, but sagt her in 
conversation with Miss Earle, the “Care-of- 
the- Sealp”’ lady. So he had eaten his dinner 
in guilty and mise srable silence, cars wretchedly 
alert for cat noises from above. 

And all through the evening, every time he 
started to tell Mrs. Lily, there was some reason 
for not doing it. Charlie, on the other hand, 
reveledin the concealment; he would hear some 
one coming, make a lurch for Clara~greatly 
imperiling hissprained ankle—and smother her 
in cushions while he talked with open counte- 
nance to the maid, or whoever it might be, at 
the door. The atmosphere that Charlie threw 
around it grew Moreand more distasteful tothe 
honorable Mr. Blatchford. And his thoughts 
were not happy ones. Hewas not spending the 
evening with Dorothy Ainsley; he wasat home 
looking after Dorothy Ainsley’scat. And what 
evening was he to spend with her? He could 
not see that there was going to be anevening. 
She had taken his office telephone number— 
that she might call up toinquirefor Clara. He 
was to meet her for tea on the day of her de- 
parture—that he might deliver C lara. He con- 
sidered again that there was no one else of 
whom she cared to ask it. But—ask what? 
With gloomy eye he watched Clara rolling 
on her back, twisting herself into meaningless 
feline shapes. An ugly doubt was trying to get 
into hismind., He banished i it in the memory of 
her soft eyes as She asked this of him, the color 
fluttering in her cheeks, her tender, laughing 
mouth. She had come to him in her difficulty. 
He would not fail her and she would come to 
him again—for something different. His was 
not the only love that had been put to a great 
test. Mr. Blatchford dreamed of daysto come. 


\ EANWHILE his roommate had hobbled 
IVE out for a visit in another room, and pres- 
ently Mr. Blatchford decided that he was very 
tired and was going to bed. He was about to 
lose the cares of the day in sleep when his ears 
were outraged by a shriek that brought him in- 
stantly to the floor. Again it came ‘and again, 
a piercing, frantic, feminine shriek of terror. 
Pulling his bathrobe about him he rushed into 
the hall. Others were rushing into the hall, 
fully clad, cladin bathrobes, lesserly clad. Mrs. 
Lily was crying: ‘“‘Oh, what is it?—where? 
what?” 

From the bathroom came a piercing series of 
“Cael Catl Cat!” 

Mr. Blatchford longed to be transported into 
another world. 

Mrs. Lily was speaking against the bath- 
room door. “It couldn’ t be a cat, Miss Earle. 
There is no cat.”’ 

There is acat!” screamed the indignant as 
well as distracted inmé ite of the bathroom. 

‘She has the cat fear,” murmured a young 
woman to Mr. Blatchford. ‘‘It’s just terrible. 
I've often chased them away from her on the 
street and places. They affect her something 
awful, like rats do me.”’ 

“ She’ s climbing into the tub! Go ’way 
Way!” There was a splashing of water, evi- 
dently used as a weapon against Clara. 

Mrs. Lily looked around at her informally 
clad guests. “Did any one bring a catinto this 
house?” she demanded. 

Stephen Blatchford’s throat was dry; his 
hands were cold: so were his bare feet. There 
was an instant of faltering; then he chanced to 
look up and meet the eye of his roommate. ne 
was gathering himsclf together for a manly“ 
did!”’ when all proving of manhood was a - 
ferre d by a series of shricks. 

“She won't get into the tub, Miss Earle,’” 
soothed the distraught landlady, who Was try- 
ing to see through the keyhole. ‘* They never 
get in water. And she really won’t hurt you a 
bit. It’ s just that you think she will. Now if 
you can just bring yours self to get out and 
unbolt the door 

‘She’s between me and the door,” 
the lady in the tub. 


sobbed 


‘Kitty! Kitty! Kitty!’? began Charlie 
Morse. 

‘This is not funny, Mr. Morse,” snapped 
Mrs. Lily. 


‘No, indeed,’’ said Charlie; “‘I should say 
not. I thought maybe we a induce her to 
climb up over the transom.”’ 


"ee N through the chaos came a voice of 
« ommand the firm voice of a strong man, 
a voice to inspire confidence in any truly fem- 
inine person, dispelling weak terrors. ‘Miss 
Earle,” commanded Mr. Blatchford, “ simply 
gct out of that tub, walk to the door, unbolt it 
and allow Mrs. Lily to take the cat out.”’ 

“T tell you I have the cat fe sobbed 
the weak woman. dr. Weir Mit ite “hell wrote 
about it!”” 

‘We can’t help it if he did !” thundered Mr. 
Blatchford. “Simply ’ But newresources 
were at his command. He went nearer the 
door and yelled through the crack: “Where’s 
your sense of humor?”’ 

At the suggestion of a sense of humor the lady 
abandone d herself to complete hyste ric S. 


‘Something must be done at once!”’ cried 
Mrs. Lily. 
The door was whittled—Clara mewing nerv- 


ously the while—and the bolt slipped from 
without. A friend went in to minister to Miss 
Earle—and out walked Clara. 

Mrs. Lily seized her by the neck and held 
her accusingly aloft. ‘““Who brought this cat 
into my house?’’ she demandedin fearful tones. 

Mr. Blatchford tried to get his feet under 
cover. “I did,” he said, looking as manly as 
a bathrobe will permit. 


Mrs. Lily dropped the cat. 
could only repeat: ‘* You? 

“Twill endeavor,” * said the utterly miserable 
abici man, ** to explain.” 


. - . . 


“You?” She 


es he next Morning afresh, swe et young voice 
calledthe “Bureau of Statistics’’ from Welles- 
ley College: ** She’s all right? And does she 
seem happy?’ : 

Mr. Blatchford replied that he 
Clara was reasonably happy. 

** And you're sure she’s nota bit of trouble?” 

He did not instantly reply. He had raised a 
weary handto anaching head. ‘Oh, that’s all 
right!” he said ina voice a little bedraggled. 

Miss Ainsley went on to speak warmly of 
hew she appreciated it, what it meant to her, 
how there was no one else of whom she would 
have cared to ask it. 

Mr. Blatchford then asked if she would come 
in that night and go to dinner and the theater 
with him. 

She deeply regretted that it would be im- 
possible; but they were going to meet for tea 
next day—weren't they?—he bringing Clara, 
and then she would iry to tell him how she 
appreciated all he had done. 


thought 


‘Dae evening Clara was nervous. Perhaps 
she felt that her position in that household 
was not alla cat could ask; she mewed at the 
closed door; she kept walking about the room, 
switching her tail; she jumpedup inthe w indow 
and peered through the screen down the fire- 
escape. She did not settle down and purr that 
evening. 

Nor did Mr. Blatchford settle down and 
purr. Again he was not spending the evening 
with Dorothy Ainsley; he was at home looking 
after Dorothy Ainsley’s cat. And his position 
in the household had entirely changed. There 
were frowns for him now—and titters. Never 
before had he been treated like an offender—or 
like aridiculous person. He had had to humble 
himself before the landlady, who had always 
treated him with deference; had beenc ompelled 


to plead and promise. And for what? That he 
be permitted to keep acat! Everybe dy in the 
house knew that he waskeeping a cat!) Memo- 


ries of the night before, when he hadstoodthere 
in his bathrobe explaining, embittered his soul. 
And now it was, “ How's the cat?” “What's 
her name?” ‘*‘ Where’dshe come from?” “Like 
cats?” until it seemed, if they went on talking 
about Cats, that he would take leave of his 
senses. 

Inthe dead of night, awakened from a sound 
sleep, he sat up in bed. What wasthat noise? 
Was some one trying to get into the room? 
Then returning consciousness made known to 
him that far worse than some one getting 
into that room would be some One getting out 
of it. Instantly acute he switched on the 
light. What hadawakened him was the sound 
ofa falling screen—and there was no cat in the 
room! 

Mr. Blatchford c rept out on the fire-esc ape 
and softly Called: “Kitty, kitty, kitty!” 
‘Then: “ Clare i, Clara, Clara!” He peered up 
and ms the alley. He thought a half block 
away he saw two cats. Moreloudly he called: 
“Clara, Clara, Clara!” 

A window across the alley went up. 
Mr. Blatchford drew back into hisroom. Then 
back he stole to the fire-escape. Again a little 
way down the alley he saw two cats. He was 
afraid to call again. He went back into the 
room and looked at hiswatch. Three o’clock! 
He would go back to bed—and when he met 
Dorothy Ainsley for tea next day! 

He got into some clothes; down the fire- 
escape he crept, through the alley he stole, like 
the abandoned character it seemed he hadcome 
to be. He drew near the two cats, softly call- 
ing, “Clara, Clara, Clara!” He thought the 
one nearest him was swishing her tail in afamil- 
iar way, but when he was right upon them both 
fled—through that alley, down a_ deserted 
street, into another alley. There again he 
called: ‘‘ Clara, Clara, C lara!” 

**Clara’s not here, my boy,’’ said a deep 
voice, “anda young man in your plight better 
get home fast as he can.”’ 

A policeman! 

*“*T am hunting my cat,” said Mr. Blatch- 
ford, with what dignity he could command. 

“Oh, ves, 1 know; but better let the kitty 
alone now and be § getting home, or I'll have to 
give you a lift.’ 

Mr. Blatchford turned away. 
prowlthrough nomorealleys, Hedid not have 
his key; hereturned ashe had gone forth—by 
way of tie back fence. He feared another 
policeman. He tore his clothes getting over 
the fence. He crouched at the foot of the fire- 
escape, fearing to ascend. Little had he ever 
dreamed that he would be slinking up a fire- 
escape While a city slept! 

He climbed back into his rom. He went to 
bed, but not to sleep. He heard cat cries and 
went out again and called: ‘* Clara, Clara!” 

A window on the floor below went up! 


Hastily 


He would 


T DAYLIGHT he went out again and be- 
L£-X gan looking for Clara. He looked down 
alleys; he peered over back fences; he called, 
“Clara, Clara!’ whenever he heard a cat. 

To what part of Boston would Clara go? 
W ould she prefer the business or the residence 
district? Had she retreated to the Back Bay 
region, Or was she roaming Boston Common? 
Once he thought he saw her sitting on the steps 
of the Library; he pursued the wrong cat 
around Castle Square. 

He went home to breakfast footsore and full 
of rage. News that his cat had escaped had 
spread through the boarding-house, and he 
was pressed with inquiries, condolences, jokes. 
He ate hastily and went forth again to look 
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for Clara. The time came when he must go to 
his work; indeed he was already late for his 
work. 

Inan alley, half a block from where he lived, 
were two small boys. They gave him an idea. 
He told them he had lost acat: a gray cat; a 
medium-sized, gray cat. He must have her by 
noon. She must be somewhere in that neigh- 


‘borhood. Here was a quarter foreach of them, 


and if they had her when he returned at noon 
each of them should have half a dollar. 

It was arranged that at one o’clock they 
should be waiting for him in the shed door 
where they then stood. 

And then a disheveled Mr. Blatchford turned 
a harassed face toward the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Allied Societies for Social Betterment 
of the City of Boston, there to arrive three- 
quarters of an hour late and find Mr. Hen- 
nesey, he who held promotion in the hollow of 
his hand, impatiently twirling in the revolving 
chair. 


—I’M just a little late this morning,”’ said 
Mr. Blatchford ina high, nervous voice. 

“So I see,” dryly replied this chief of his 
chief. 

Mr. Blatchford was suddenly conscious of 
unclean hands, dusty shoes, straws hanging to 
his trousers. He passed a fidgety hand over 
his ill-brushed hair. He was not sure that his 
face was Clean. A swift glance at a mirror 
showed bloodshot eyes. 

“I—] was up late last night—that is, I mean 
to say—my sleep wasrather broken inon —- 
He mumbled off into nothingness. 

How could he explain that he had been 
roaming the alleys of Boston, looking for a cat ? 

At a little before one o'clock he was at the 
alley shed appointed for the rendezvous. 

One ofthe boys awaited him outside. ‘* Guess 
weve got her here, mister. Found a lot of 
medium- sized gray cats. Got seventeen in 
here.”’ 

“Seventeen ! ” gasped Mr. Blatchford. 

NG ep, aad the proud youth. ** Hunted all 
morning. Got seventeen. 

Mr. Blatchford staggered within. The 
world swam—with cats; cats mewing, cats 
growling; cats walking around with switching 
tails; cats with humped backs; fighting cats, 
loving cats, mouse-hunting cats; cats fright- 
ened, cats resentful, cats contented; a cat 
rubbed against him and purred; a cat backed 
away from him and spit; all known cat emo- 
tions seethed within that shed. Mr. Blatch- 
ford raised a hand to a reeling head. 

“We had an awful time getting some of 
them,”’ said the gratified collector, exhibiting 
scratched hands. ‘“‘Two that we had the 
women made us give back. There’s a woman 
in that house says she’s going to call the 
Humane Society.” 

Mr. Blatchford leaned back against the shed 
door. The Humane Society! One ofthe Allied 
Societies for Social Betterment! 

“T hadn’t meant you to bring more than 
one,’’ was his prostrate murmur. 

“Ves,” cried the youth, “but which one? 
There’s more ’an one medium-sized, gray cat 
in this part of town. 

“So I see,” was all that Mr. Blatchford 
could say. 

He looked about. As the boy said: Which 
one? Within that shed—doubtless—was Clara. 
Clara must be one of those seventeen medium- 
sized, gray cats. He called: ‘* Clara, Clara, 
Clara!” Some came nearer; some drew farther 
away; glad recognition o’erspread no face. 
One moment he thought none of them was 
Clara; the next instant all were Clara—the 
shed was filled with Clara become seventeen. 
He could not transport these seventeen cats 
to the tea-room where he would mect Dorothy 
Ainsley; he could not invite Dorothy Ainsley 
to an alle y shed to inspect seventeen fighting, 
misbehaving cats. His tongue grew large 
and dry. 

He must pull himself together and mect the 
situation. He would attack it by a process of 
elimination. He inspected a cat trying toclimb 
the wall. It had ayellow streak down its back. 
He drew a real breath; perhaps many of them 
on examination would have something that 
marked them as not Clara. 

‘This cat can be thrown out,’’ he said to the 
boy. 

The cat who was not Clara had gained a high 
beam. ‘‘ How?” asked the boy. 

Sweat broke out on the brow of Mr. Blatch- 
ford. A collection of cats wasindeed no simple 
thing to deal with. Another cat had a white 
foot; he himself bravely got her by the neck and 
threwher out. Then panic seized him. Didn’t 
Clarahaveawhitefoot? Didshe? Didn't she? 
White foot? Gray foot? His brain reeled. 
Another face was too white; another had a 
black circle around her eye; one had a yellow 
undertone; one was toolight; one too dark —at 
least he thought so. Was Clara light ?—dark? 
Bigger than this cat ?—smaller than this one? 
Was her tail striped like this? 


R* THE process of elimination the cats had 
been reduc edto five. Some ofthe rejected 
had been evicted; others crouched in corners 
withglaringeyes. There wasone cat who, to his 
dazed brain, seemed tobe Ciara. She allowed 
him to pick her up. He decided to take her 
over and show her to Charlie; Charlie, bringing 
to it a fresh mind, might know whether or not 
it was Clara. 

Charlie thought it was; then hedoubted. It 
seemed Clara, yet it didn’t. 

Humbly Mr. Blatchford waited on Charlie’s 
decision. Charlie wished that his foot would 
permit him to go over and view all the cats. 
He could not goto the cats; couldn’t the cats 
come to him? 

Mr. Blatchford hastened back to the shed. 
He selected two others. One he put in a 


gunny-sack which the small boy had found 
useful in making the collection, the other he 
bore in his arms. 

Mrs. L ily saw him through the window. She 
met him in the hall with blazing eyes. ‘This 
has gone farenough, Mr. Blatchford! I finally 
give in that you may keep one cat; now you 
come into my house with armfuls of cats!” 

“It’s only temporary,” stammered Mr. 
Blatchford. ‘‘I—I shall not go on doing it,” 
he assured her humbly. “I’m having great 
difficulties, Mrs. Lily.” 

The cat in the sack grew unpleasant, and also 
Mr. Blatchford feared for his own emotion. 
He hastened up to his room. 

Charlie, upon seeing the other cats, was con- 
vinced that the first one was Clara. She had 
been acting like Clara, he said; she walked 
to the same places in the room; she rubbed her 
back against the wall just like Clara. The more 
he looked at the other two the more it assured 
him that the first one was Clara. 

Charlie evidently saw that it was no time for 
levity. He-wasa true friend in the tenseness 
with which he met the situation. And his con- 
fidence that it was Clara who had been selected 
was calming to the well-nigh distracted Mr. 
Blatchford. He breathed again. He saw light 
ahead. Natural things were emerging from a 
swimming world of cats. 

He bore the rejected cats out of the house 
and set them loose, Mrs. Lily watching from 
the window. Hewaseven so heartened that he 
was not greatly distraught when the frightened 
small boy said the woman next door had sent 
for the police. After his recent experiences 
sending for the police seemed a small matter. 


H? HAD tea with the girl to whom he wished 
to offer his hand and heart; there seemed 
no opportunity for offering them then, but she 
was to be in New York in the winter. He said 
that he had been intending to go to New York 
himself; they would see each other there. Mr. 
Blatchford saw the future opening out from 
that. In the glow of her presence the terrors of 
the immediate past fell away. All of that was 
over now, and happiness banished the last faint 
doubt. 

Clara was waiting at the checkroom in the 
South Station in the superior box he and 
Charlie had made for her. He would at this 
moment say nothing of the horrors he had en- 
dured for love’ssake. Some time he would tell 
her and he could fancy her eyes deepening in 
new love. 

She spoke gently—was it not tenderly ?—-of 
what he had done for her. Her smile for him, 
as they stood before the check window, was 
sweet beyond his dreams. 

Box in his hand, they stepped back to a 
bench. 

“Nicest Clara!’’ the girl was cooing to the 
cat behind the slats. ‘‘ Was Clara scared? Was 
her?”’? She poked a playful finger through the 
slats. Swiftly she withdrew it—scratched. 

Amazed, she looked through the slats, saying 
Clara must be terribly frightened. She bent 
closer. She peered. She looked up at Mr. 
Blatchford. She looked back in the box. 

“This—is—not—my—cat!” she said in 
terrible tones. 

The miserable man stood there limp, speech- 
less. 

White, angry face, blazing eyes, she stood 
before him. ‘‘Is this a joke,’’ she choked, ‘‘or 
an insult?”’ 

He tried to say that it was neither. 

“And where zs Clara?” she cried. ‘‘ Where 
is she?” 

Fifteen minutes later he slunk out of the 
station, abandoning a boxed cat. The girl who 
had kindled love in his breast had as cruelly 
abandoned him. She made it plain that she 
never wished to look upon his face again. Cer- 
tainly it wasn’t very much she had'‘asked of 
him! She had supposed that he was one of 
those methodical, reliable persons, just the 
person to be intrusted with the care of a cat! 

His explanations only kindled .new rage 
against him. In his attempt at self- defense he 
made an unfortunate remark about Clara’s 
disposition to go forth into alleys. He was told 
that Clara had never been that kind of a cat 
when she was with her. 


ies hours later he opened the door of his 
boarding-house. In those two hours he had 
been walking about, seeking command, seeking 
healing. He had stopped at the office, hoping 
for solace in work, and Mr. Snow had gently 
asked him if he drank. Mr. Hennesey feared 
that hedrank. Because of that Mr. Hennesey 
was inclined to put a woman in the place to be 
left vacant by Mr. Snow’s resignation. 

After that he had again gone forth into the 
streets, his cup of bitterness running over. 

When he -teppedinto the hall at his boarding- 
house Mrs. Lily came forward and addressed 
him in frigid tones: ** A lady has been waiting 
here for an hour to see you, Mr. Blatchford.” 

“T want my cat!’’ snapped a shrill voice 
rig ht behind her. ‘‘ Young man, I want my 
cat!”? 

He at last escaped from her tongue-lashing, 
her threats. But he had an awful feeling that 
he was about to be sprung upon by sixteen 
other women each demanding that he instantly 
produce a cat. 

He made his way past Mrs. Lily, past Miss 
Earle, whose repressed triumph was more 
bitter than the hard things just said about his 
accumulation of cats. 

He reached his room. He was glad to find 
Charlie not there. He could bear nothing more. 
He leaned back against the door too prostrated 
to advance. His wild eye roamed the room. 
At the window off the fire-escape it became 
fixed—it became glassy. 

Sitting just outside the window, confidently 
waiting to be received back—was Clara! 
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‘ EECH-NUT Peanut 
Butter as Served at 
Luncheons and 

‘Teas’’—a little book of 
thirty-eight recipes for 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
Salads, Sandwiches, Entrées 
and Confections: from such 
exclusive New York Tea- 
Rooms as Mary Elizabeth, 
Ida Frese, Mae Luckey, and 
Jean Carson; and from 
clever hostesses in many 
other cities of the United 
States. 


OMEN all over the country are 
sending us so many individual rec- 
ipes and suggestions for serving Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter, that we feel we ought to 
give them permanent form for the benefit of 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter users everywhere— 
and we are publishing this little Book. 


Possibly you will find in the Book a suggestion 
that you yourself were good enough to send us. 
There are dozens of recipes—each onean inspiration. 

The rapid adoption of Beech-Nut into the family 
and social menus of the home is remarkable 


Consider how often you see Beech-Nut Peanut 











BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 


Butter—how many people you 
know are adopting the Beech- 
Nut kinc 
thing is happening in practically 
every community of America. 





at this same 


Consider the way the careful 


housewife is insisting on /vod 
value. The VU. 
Bulletin No. 332 shows that 
one seven-ounce Jar of Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter presents the same 
food value as a dozen eggs. 


S. Government 


And consider especially the 
growing appreciation of de/icacy 
and flavor—for it is in the Beech- 
Nut attainment of delicacy and 
flavor that you find the secret 
of the success of the Beech-Nut 
Delicacies. 


Ask the grocer who supplies 


you with Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter to register your name for 

a copy of this Book. If you are 
not now a user of Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter, get a jar and 
register your name. 
mail the Book direct to your 
home address. 


We will 


If it should happen that your grocer 


does not carry Beech-Nut Peanut Butter, 
send us your name with his name. We 
will mail you a copy of the Book, and 
the names of grocers who can a/ways 
supply you. 
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The Delicate 


when the skin is 


heavily silver-plated 
puff and mirror; or 





Skin of a Child 


requires a talc powder of impalpable 
fineness—so Huffy and soft that, even 


irritated by summer 


suns and blowing sands, the powder will 
soothe and refresh it. 
smoothness, perfect purity and mildly 
antiseptic properties and you have 


Add to this, 





Its peculiar fitness for children is the 
strongest proof of its excellence for those 
grown people who want an especially 
fine, velvety powder for their own toilets. 
Williams’ Talc Powder is offered in four per- 
fumes, Violet, Carnation, Rose, Karsi (a subtle 
Oriental perfume) and is put up in patented 
hinged-cover cans containing nearly 15% more 
Talc Powder than others sold at the same price. 
Send 14c. for a 
Williams’ Vanity Box 


and fitted with powder 
send l6c. for the Vanity 


Box and a miniature trial can of Williams’ 
Talcum Powder. Address 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


Talc Dept., Glastonbury, Conn. 
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over, biting and snarling and fighting for a 
throat hold. The enemy was heavier than 
Wallace, doubtless a more experienced fighter. 
But Wallace was quick, crafty and fired witha 
knightly spirit that knew no fear. His brass- 
studded collar, too, and his long coat baffled 
his antagonist, who sought in vain for the 
crunching hold that would end the fray. 

The angry snarling was almost incessant, 
low, menacing, intense, punctuated now and 
then by a sharp yelp of pain or fury. The hu- 
man inhabitants of Glenfergus were asleep or 
at least indoors, and none heard the sounds of 
battle save the cowering sheep and the soft- 
eyed, gentle Bruce, sitting at the end of his 
chain down by Terry Burke’s cottage, trem- 
bling and whining softly with excitement, his 
ears lifted, his nose searching the air eagerly 
for some clew. 

With a sudden snap Wallace managed to 
bring his teeth together in the jowl of his en- 
emy and hungon. The big dog rose on his hind- 
legs, and, although the collie was no small dog, 
he was lifted clear from the ground; but he 
hung on. Then again a mighty effort, and 
Wallace with a swift wrench tore the big fel- 
low’s cheek viciously. Howling with pain, 
bloody and blind with rage, the sheep-killer 
rushed once more, but he had lost his head. 
Wallace dodged and caught him just below the 
ear. The big brute, a coward at heart, had had 
enough. He turned and ran for the sumacs, 
Wallace, a pastmaster at hocknipping, has- 
tening his flight. 

At length Wallace came trotting back to his 
trembling flock. Turning for a moment on the 
brow of the hill he gave voice—the short, sharp 
bark of defiance. From over the hill came the 
answer—the promise of revenge. Down by 
Terry Burke’s cottage Bruce turned whimper- 
ing back to bed. 


N THE morning Sandy MacNair found blood 
on Wallace’s muzzle and knew there had 
been a battle in the night. Gently he felt be- 
neath the beautiful coat, finding a scratch here, 
a lumpy bruise there, but no serious injury 
done. He threw his arms about Wallace’s 
neck and buried his face in the silky ruff. 
Good lad! Good lad!’? he murmured, but 
in his heart there was anxicty. 

When the news spread abroad Wallace stood 
in danger of being spoiled; but Sandy took 
him in hand, drew him away from his admirers, 
gave him a bath, rubbed peroxide in his wound, 
and took him to a quiet place for a nap. That 
night Wallace was again at his post under the 
oak tree. 

For a week peace brooded over Glenfergus. 
Then on another night came the sheep-killer 
again. By some extraordinary cunning he 
found his way in and stole down through the 
sumacs and wild blueberries. But the breeze 
carried his scent to Wallace’s keen nostrils, and 
the collie rose quickly, then walked slowly 
toward his flock, every muscle tense and wait- 
ing. Again the great, dark form bounded out 
from the shadows and down the hill, and again 
the flock stampeded, terror-stricken. Again 
there was a snarl and a rush as Wallace dashed 
at the trespasser. 

The big dog made a show of battle and then 
turned and ran up the slope, Wallace close at 
his heels. At the edge of the rough ground the 
collie nipped him sharply in the flank, and the 
brute flashed about with amazing quickness. 
But Wallace was ready for him. The big, ugly 
teeth shut with a snap an inch from the collie’s 
neck, and Wallace made a lunge for his enemy’s 
throat. The sheep-killer gave a bark of pain as 
he shook Wallace off, and down by the gar- 
dener’s house Bruce awoke with a start and 
thrust an inquiring nose against the breeze. 

The two antagonists grappled, rolled, broke 
and closed again. 

Then out of the thicket stole another form, a 
wicked-looking, brindle bull terrier, small but 
powerful, and built for fighting. Out of the 
corner of his eye Wallace caught a shadowy 
glimpse of the newcomer’s white breast, and 
the meaning of the big dog’s maneuvers be- 
came clear to him. Then there was a rush. 
Wallace snapped and missed, then sprang to 
the other side of the big dog. 

It was a desperate situation—two against 
one—but the collie never faltered. He sprang 
again at the big fellow so swiftly that he got a 
grip inthe fleshy part of his neck below the ear. 
He knew he must fight to kill. 

But the bull terrier understood his réle. He 
kept away from the struggling dogs for a mo- 
ment, and then, watching his chance, rushed in 
and seized Wallace by the left hindleg ro His 
jaws were powerful, the spot well chosen, just 
above the hock. Wallace, knowing his peril, 
dared not relax his hold on the more deadly foe. 
But the terrier’s teeth had found sinew and 
bone; the pain was intense, and a muffled cry 
was forced from his breast. Soon a perilous 
weakness began to take hold of his limbs; his 
lungs labored painfully, and he closed his eyes 
in his agony. He was paying the penalty of a 
breeding a shade too fine. Still he hung on. 
To relax his grip was to die. Again the pitiful, 
muffled cry came from his throat. 


‘/-_ IE fresh breeze blew the sounds of battle, 
the snarling and the cries to the keen ears of 
Bruce. They were perfectly intelligible to him. 
He knew there were three dogs; he knew that 
the battle was to the death. He heard the dis- 
tress cry of Wallace and he knew what it meant 
and who uttered it. All the spirit of his an- 
cestors—dogs of faithfulness and courage 
every one—awoke in his breast. He became 
strong and eager. He tugged violently at his 
chain. The links held; the staple was clinched 
on the inside of the packing-box kennel; but 
the boards were thin, the construction flimsy, 
and with a crack and a smash Bruce broke 
loose and dashed at top speed across garden 


and stable yard, dangling a picce of board 
behind him. 

Up the hill he sped. Wallace’s second cry of 
agony caught his ears and spurred him on. 
Without a moment’s delay he plunged into the 
fray. With rare judgment he seized the terrier 
by the throat and his strong jaws closed in a 
viselike grip. The terrier loosed his hold of 
Wallace’s leg and tried to turn on his new as- 
sailant. But Bruce had him; he was power- 
less. Bruce felt him gradually weaken and then 
collapse, and with a final shake he cast him 
aside and leaped to Wallace’s aid. 

The big dog, seeing him, shook off the weak- 
ened Wallace with one last, desperate effort, 
and, bounding into the thicket, disappeared 
forever from the pastures of Glenfergus. 


“Peau BURKE was awakened from his 
first sleep by the furious barking of Bruce. 
The dog was usually quict at night and Terry 
knew that something must be wrong. He 
sprang out of bed, hastily drew on trousers and 
shoes and hurried out of the house. Bruce 
leaped upon him in his excitement and then 
dashed off. Terry, unable to understand, 
stepped into the carriage shed and lighted a 
lantern. He tried to quiet Bruce, but the dog 
continued his excited barking, dashing off and 
returning repeatedly, trying to tell the man 
what the trouble was. 

As they started off Sandy MacNairappeare‘l 
within the circle of the lantern light. ‘‘What’s 
the beast makin’ all the row about?” he 
inquired gruffly. 

But Terry was in no mood for repartee. 

“Sure it’s that I’m tryin’ to learn,” he replied. 

Sandy was about to frame some scathing re- 
joinder, but Bruce’s evident eagerness to lead 
them toward the west pasture awoke in him a 
sudden alarm, and he fell silently in beside 
Terry, and the two men followed Bruce rapidly 
across the lower meadow, through the gate in 
the wire fence and up the hill. 

The sheep were still huddled together, but 
were quiet now. The cause of their terror had 
evidently departed. 

As the men reached the brow of the hill 
Sandy ran suddenly forward and fell on his 
knees above the prostrate Wallace. ‘Oh, lad- 
die! my puir, bonny laddie!” he moaned, laps- 
ing into his broad Scotch. ‘“Ye’re hurt, but 
ye’re not done to death! Oh, laddie, ye’re not 
done to death!”’ 

Wallace was lying on his side, panting pain- 
fully, his beautiful eyes closed in ~— 
But at his master’s appeal he lifted his head 
opened his eyes and feebly licked the hand thz ut 
caressed him. 

An exclamation from Terry, who had turned 
away from a scene that was almost too much 
for his Irish heart, caused Sandy to look up. 
Terry was holding the lantern above the lifeless 
form of the bull terrier. 

Sandy sprang to his side and turned the car- 
cass over with his foot. Then he looked at the 
collar. ‘‘’Tis Holman’s Jack,” said he. ‘‘He 
was a good dog; ’twas not like him to come 
killin’ sheep.” 


B YTH men were puzzled. Sandy could not 
believe that the small terrier, born fighter 
though he was, could so nearly have done for 
Wallace. Then he went back to the slowly re- 
viving collie and began feeling gently beneath 
the long, silky coat. Lumps, bruises and 
scratches were numerous enough, but he found 
no serious wound till he came to the sadly 
mangled leg. His words of pity were stilled by 
a sudden fear. What was the meaning of this? 
Surely Wallace could not have been running 
away! 

It was Terry who discovered the black hair 
in Wallace’s teeth. There was no black hair on 
the terrier. 

Sandy leaped to his feet with Joy. was 
the big, black one!” he cried. ‘Ah, Wallace, 
*twas cruel!” 

‘*Two sheep-killers,” said Terry. ‘Sure, it 
must have been a grand fight!”’ 

“Twa sheep-killers,” echoed Sandy; and 
then, glancing at Bruce's dangling chain, he 
added thoughtfully: ‘‘And twa collies.”’ 

Comprehension of the situation broke at last 
upon the minds of both. They stood for a few 
moments in silence. Then Bruce came forward 
almost shyly, and sniffed at Wallace’s muzzle, 
walked around him, found the bleeding leg and 
licked it tenderly. Simultaneously the two 
men looked at each other, and as quickly their 
eyes fell 

“Come,” said Terry, breaking the awkward 
silence, ‘‘we must get him down to his ken- 
nel. There'll be no more sheep-killers about 
tonight.” 

Tenderly they picked Wallace up and carried 
him between them down the hill, Bruce trotting 
close behind. 


TEXT morning the two men met in the yard. 
‘““How’s yer Wallace?” asked Terry, some- 
what sheepishly, his eyes fixed on the weather 
vane. 

**He’s doin’ well, thank ye,” said Sandy, pat 
ting Bruce’s head with a studied air of absent- 
mindedness. ‘‘ The bone was not broken, but 
he will be lame for a long time, I fear. I shall 
have to train Bruce to mind the sheep, maybe.” 

**Maybe he couldn’t learn,” Terry managed 
to say, almost bursting with pride. 

‘*We might try,” returned Sandy cautiously. 
“Tf you should feel like sayin’ a kind word to 
Wallace ye’ll find him in the kitchen.” 

““Ves,”’ said Terry, ‘“‘I was thinkin’ I’d like 
to see the poor dog.” 

**An’ if you was to drop in again this evenin’ 
to see him maybe ye’d not mind a wee game 
o’ pinochle before bedtime.’ 

“Why, no,” said Terry, as he started away, 
gazing fondly into the soft, upturned eyes of 
Bruce, ‘‘I’d not mind.” 
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1ville—Feminist 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


Presently she rose to go. Her escort 
remained behind a moment, and when he came 
out she noted that he was hastily stuffing his 
purse into his pocket. She said nothing as they 
went down the ill-smelling stairs. 

Out in the street he spoke. ‘‘ You see,” he 
said, ‘‘a father’s love is always the same. It 
makes us all kin. My father—he cannot work 
for the Cause as I can, so he works for me. All 
is service, service in the great brotherhood.” 

“Did you ever work—I mean work for 
wages?” Ruth asked. 

** No,” he answered. ‘‘When IT finished gram- 
mar school I studicd law till IT saw my path 
and then I entered it. My work is to emanci- 
pate those who do toil for wages. We each 
have our niche to fill in the world.” 

His words, the echo of Jim Bigelow’s, struck 
Ruth witha curious jar. She had no disposition 
to argue the point with him. No doubt from 
a broad, impersonal standpoint he was filling 
admirably his appointed niche and it was as it 
should be that his father should support him. 
For that matter her father supported her. One 
couldn’t argue such matters. Only the habits, 
the customs of generations of her ancestors 
were against it, and she looked at Levinski 
with a strange feeling that he had fallen off 
his pedestal. 


T WAS dark when they reached her apait- 
ment. Rose had not yet come home. 
Levinski ignored her evident desire to say 

good-night and pressed in through the door 
after her. In the dark little hall he seized her 
hand. ‘I love you,” he said. ‘‘ From the time 
I saw you I loved you. I love you as is told 
of love in the Song of Solomon, the song of 
my people: ‘Many waters ¢ annot quenc h love, 
neither can the floods drown it.’ It is not that 
I am bold and would look above me for my 
mate. You and I know there is no above, no 
below. We shall live and work to prove that 
to the world. You must kiss me or I die of 
thirst!” 

His breath was hot against her face and his 
hands held her hand. But she wrenched herself 
free in a sudden blaze of anger, putting forth 
her young strength with a certain grim joy in 
feeling him fall back. 

She switched on the light and confronted 
him, her eyes flashing. ‘‘Never do that again! 
In fact,” she added a little more mildly, ‘you 
are never to come here to see me again.” 

The man looked puzzled, pained, and then 
his face, too, flushed withanger. ‘‘It is because 


I am who I am,” he said. ‘‘ Your soul issmall 
” 


small 
“Yes, it is because you are who you are,” 
Ruth answered, “but not in the sense you 


think. Perhaps I owe you an explanation. I 
am not conscious of either race or station. Lam 
conscious that you have genius and power 
and zeal, and for those qualities I admire you. 
But you let your father clothe you; you are 
not quite a man. 

“al ” he began, the argumentative light 
coming into his eyes. 

“T cannot argue it,’’ she cut him off. “It 
goes deeper than argument. Nor do I care to. 
I can only thank you for many favors and much 
instruction in the last weeks. Good-night.” 

She extended her hand, but he did not take 
it. A hot flush still on his face, he turned 
abruptly and went out through the door. 





"Pea evening Ruth remained at home and 
tried to write to Jim Bigelow. She thought 
he would be interested in her account of the 
strike. But her purpose failed her. Instead 
she stared into the littered desk—everything of 
Rose’s was littered—and pondered the curious 
problems of our human relationships. 

The next day the editor of “Chic” assigned 
her to devise an article on ‘‘The Winter Sports 
of Society,” to accompany a set of photographs 
of social celebrities on bobsleds and skates. 

Ruth shut her desk and laid the photographs 
back in front of the editor. ‘‘Good-by,’’ she 
said with a smile. ‘I’m resigning, said resig- 
nation to take effect in one minute and a half. 
My time isn’t worth much, but it’s too valuable 
to spend in such twaddle.” 

“Tf you had any business conscience you’d 
stay your week out!” snapped the editor. 

“Tf Tstayed,”’ Ruth replied, ‘Sand got up that 
article, I’d have on my conscience the knowl- 
edge that I’d probably made some woman or 
other more discontented with her lot, stuffed 
her silly head with climbers’ aspirations and 
made her husband more unhappy. The con- 
science is not a simple thing. Nothing is simple. 
| used to think ideals were, but even they aren’t. 

Good-by.’ 

She had nothing now to live on but the 
money her father gave her, for which she was 
rendering nothing in return. She smiled grimly 
at the irony of the situation, and strolled slowly 
down Fifth Avenue. 


NOTE —The next story in this series will tell about 
Ruth Grenville’s further adventures in trying to earn 
her own living on the stage. 





Old Lady 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 


It was neighboring. Caroline had money enough 
to get along, but she was sick and she was a 
widow, and folks just didn’t want her to have 
to bother about things. Somebody used to run 
in twice a week and do her baking for her and 
clean up more thoroughly than she and the 
oldest little girl could. 

“But then that was nothing. Whenever 
there was sickness or trouble anywhere the 
neighbor women would go right in and do the 
work. They’d bake and cook at home and send 
in everything so that there wasn’t need of any 
cooking going on where the sickness was, and 
they'd take turns nursing. There weren’t any 
trained nurses then and I expect maybe trained 
nurses are better; but there was an awful lot 
of heart in that old-fashioned nursing, and 
Aunt Jerusha Evans could grab a person right 
out of the jaws of death if anybody could. 

‘No matter how long the sickness lasted the 
neighbors didn’t get tired—or, if they did, they 
never said so. 

‘ NCE a man witha wife anda baby moved 
into a little house down by the creek. 
Strangers they were and they hadn’t any more 
than settled before the man took sick. Well the 
neighbor men went down to look after him and 
the women sent down some roast chickens and 
bread and pies and things, but when they got 
the doctor over from Paris—the nearest town- 
he said the man had smallpox. 

“That was a good deal of a jolt even for real 
neighborly folks, and some were scared half to 
death and stayed away, but not all the neigh- 
bors. No, indeed! My big brother Joe heard 
the news and came hurrying home to tell 
Father and Mother about it. 

““T’m going down to take care of him,’ he 
said. 

“Mother turned kind of white and looked 
at Father, and Father was still for a minute. 
Then he said: 

‘That’s right, Son. I'll spell you with him.’ 

“But they didn’t let him do it. He was old 
then and not very strong, and I think at least 
a dozen younger men volunteered for the 
nursing. The sick man got well and no one 
else had the smallpox, but you see they went 
a long way in their neighboring down there. 
Somehow or other nobody minded taking help 
orgivingit. Maybeoncof us children would be 
ailing and fretting, and Mother would be try- 
ing to get her baking done, and in would come 
Mrs. Bannerman or Mrs. Abbot. She’d take a 
look at things, and then she’d walk over to the 
closet where Mother kept her kitchen aprons 
and get one out and tie it on. 

“Vou go along and look after that baby, 
Nelly,’she’dsay. ‘I'll get this bread in for you.’ 

“She’d mix the bread and put it in the oven; 
and, if there were pies or doughnuts or cakes on 
hand, she’d toss them together, too, and when 
it was all done she’d wash her hands and take 
off her apronand go home as if she’d only been 
making a pleasant call. 


‘There weren’t any needy in that neighbor- 
hood. Nobody was allowed to need—not if 
the neighbors knew it, and they generally did. 
And the part of it that seems queer to me, now 
that I’ve been out in the world, though it 
seemed as natural as breathing then, is that 
nobody thought he deserved credit for what 
he did for the others. It was just neighboring 
and that was all there was to it. Mighty 
close to Scripture the neighboring was, back 
home. 

‘“Once when I was a little girl I was sitting 
on the back porch with Father, and Mr. Gas- 
way came through the calf lot and sat down 
on the steps. 

‘That's a fine field of turnips you’ve got 
across the creek, Robin,’ he said. 

‘Yes,’ said Father. ‘They’ve done well. 
Help yourself to them when you want any, 
Will.’ 

‘I’ve been doing that,’ said Mr. Gasway. 

“It didn’t strike either one of them as funny 
that he hadn’t waited to be told he could do it. 

“Queer I should remember that, but I re- 
member more and more about those days. 
They seem more real than this living in New 
York does. Sometimes I think I’m dreaming 
this and living that. 

‘*Neighbors? Why I remember once Mother 
was putting dinner on the table. There were 
two big roast chickens and I was terribly 
hungry. I can smell those chickens now. Just 
then Aunt Lucy Hooper came tearing in at the 
kitchen door, all out of breath, and she grabbed 
the platter, chickens and all. 

*“*Nelly,’ she said, ‘I need these chickens. 
Hiram Phelps and Susan have just come and 
they’ve got to push on to Indianapolis in a 
hurry. Her mother’s sick there. I haven't got 
time to kill chickens and he can’t eat ham 
since he had that stomach trouble.’ 

“Off she went across the orchard with our 
chickens, and Mother laughed and fried some 
ham.” 


ite Little Old Lady’s face was sweet, with 
i sweetness half smiles, half tears. 
‘*‘Sometimes I do miss it so,’’ she said. “‘I 
want folks to come close.” 

Louise snuggled closer, but no one spoke. 
It hurt to know that the Little Old Lady was 
lonely. 

‘*T was down there when my first baby died,” 
she said after a long pause; and then, after a 
pause still longer: ‘‘Oh, they were good neigh- 
bors!”’ 

She lifted Louise’s head gently from her 
knee, rose and straightened her cap strings 
before the mirror. 

‘I’m going in to see the woman beyond the 
wall,”’ she said, as she left the room; and even 
the daughter-in-law who had always lived in 
Ne w Y ork spoke not a word of protest. 

NOTE— This is the second sketch of a series. The 


third will appear in the next number of THE JouRNAL 
(for September). 




















OTHERS, 
doesn’t this 
remarkable 
letter prove to 
you that the 
food that 
saved this once 
puny, sickly 
baby is the 
one YOUR lit- 
tle one should 
have? 











“When our baby was 


born he weighed only 
i lbs. He was so 
puny that people 
doubted our raising him, 
and for a couple of 
months, during which 

time we were feed- 

ing him . . . Food, 


he gained only a 


few pounds. We also had a great deal of trouble 
with the milk souring, as, In making the food, the 
milk is not sterilized as in preparing Eskay’s Food. 


We then tried . 
with him at all. 


. Food, but that did not agree 


‘““We were beginning to get discouraged, when 
we secured a sample of FEskay’ s Food, and the little 


fellow seemed glad to get it. 


He improved night 


along, and when six months old weighed 23 lbs. 
Ever since using Eskay’s Food he has been well, 
happy and healthy. We attribute itall to Eskay’ s Food, 
and are always glad to recommend it.’ 


(Signed) NIRS, CHARLES L. CRAIN, 


Ask your doctor —_ He knows 
about “Eskay’s Food”’ that it 
modifies 

cow's milk so that the weakest 
baby can digest it and grow 
strong and vigorous. Thou- 
sands of doctors have raised 
their own children on “Eskay’s.” 


Nursing mothers should be 
prepared for emergencies. 


Give baby an occasional feed- 
ing of “Eskay’s Food,” and see 
how readily he takes it—he 
probably won't notice the dif- 
ference, so whenever obliged to 
skip a nursing, or when not 
feeling well and having your 
condition affect baby, “Es- 
kay’s Food” will be an easy and 
natural substitute. This plan 





QUR ree, help- 
ful mothers’ 
book “How to 
Care for the Ba- 
by”” is full of 





Mich. 


should also be followed when 
preparing to wean him. Moth- 
ers can also increase both the 
quality and quantity of their 
own milk by taking “Eskay’s 
Food” themselves. 


Kalamazoo, 


If your baby is not thriving, 
don’t experiment— 

that 
at this period of rapid develop- 


remember every moment 


ment is most important. Give 
him “Eskay’s Food” which 
thousands of times has proved 
the best substitute for moth- 
er’s milk. You will see an 
improvement at once. 


Invalids and will find “Eskay’s 
“ood” nourishing, 


the aged 
8 strengthening 


and easily digested. 


TEN FEEDINGS 
FREE 





information and 
practical hints 
that every moth- 
er should know. 


ar: 


for the Baby.’ 











Name 


Street and Number 





City and State 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO0., 429 Arch St., 
Gentlerr »n: Please send me free 10 feedings of Eskay’s 
Food and your helpful book fo: 


Philadelphia 


*r mothers, ‘‘How to Care 

















The new treatment 
for tender skins 


Many people with tender skins . ve 
been misled by the superstition that 
washing the face with soap and water 
is bad for the complexion. 

Dr. Pusey in his book on the care 


of the skin savs, ‘‘The laver of dirt 
and fat that such persons accumulate 
on the skin is a poor substitute for a 
clean, clear skin and is a constant 
invitation to various disorders. ”” 

The following treatment with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap is just what 
a tender skin needs to keep it at- 
tractive and resistant. 


See what a difference 
e ° 
make in your skin 
Just before retiring, dip a soft wash- 
cloth in warm water and hold it to the 
face. Do this several times. Then make 
a light warm water lather of Woodbury’s, 
and dip your cloth up and down in it till 
your c loth is “fluffy’’ with soft, white 
jather. Rub this lathered cloth gently 
over your skin until the pores are opened and 
thoroughly cleansed Rinse the face lightly 
with clear, cool water and dry carefully. 
Use this treatment persistently for ten 
days and your skin will show a marked im- 
provement--a promise of that loveliness 
which the steady use of Woodbury’s brings 
to a tender, sensitive skin. ri 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25c 
No one hesitates at the price after their first 
cake. Tear out the illustration of the cake 
belowand putitin your purse asare minderto 
get Woodbury’s and try this treatmenttonight. 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


For sale by 
U» 


it will 


a cake. 


dealers evervu 
ited States 


here throughout the 
and Canada. 


Write dee ye for — 
































| ONVEYS good teeth across life’s 
stream. Spanned over a third ofa 
century. Many users since ’82 boast as 


good teeth as their daughters. Grand- 
children beginning now. All ages profit. 


DR.E.L. 


GRAVES 


Unequaled 
Tooth Powder or Paste 


IME-PERFECTED formula. Of 13 

choice ingredients, 7 antiseptic. 
Mouth insurance. Checks acidity and 
decay. Send 2c stamp for sample to Dr. 
E. L. Graves Tooth Powder Co.. 641 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


At all druggists’, 25 and 50 cents. 
| Trye acan n of Graves Hairfluf Shampoo. 


} 
| 
i 
| 




















"Jack Sondow 


MARK YOUR LINEN WITH CASH’S 
WOVEN NAME-TAPES 
Required by schools and colleges. 


Your full name ‘n fast color thread can be woven 
into fine white cambric tape. $2.00 for 12 doz., 25 
for 6 doz., 85c for 3 doz. These markings more than 
save their cost by preventing laundry losses. Orders 
filled in a week through your dealer, or write for sam- 
ples and order blanks, direct to 


J. & J. CASH, Ltd. 
606 Chestnut Street South Norwalk, Conn. 
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A MAN'S COUNTRY 
\CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


loomed into view, brought her nearer to 
Tom. They got up into the higher levels and 
began the long hours of slower travel. The 
engine seemed to labor under its burden; its 
*choo-choo-choo” sobbed out mournfully. As 
far as she could see there was nothing but 
blue-gray acres of mesquite and sage brush, 
scarred rugged hills, innumerable rocks and 
boulders. Here and there a squirrel or a cot 
tontail darted away from the noise and inter 
ruption; only their swift motion distinguished 
them from the grayness allaround. Sometimes 
the train would round a sharp curve and both 
the engine and the rear of the train would 
come into view from Elizabeth’s window. She 
fell to musing on this strange monster forcing 
its way across the land with its human freight. 

The train reached the highest pass of the 
journey, and Elizabeth was called rudely from 
her own thoughts to the little woman across the 
aisle. She was going to Albuquerque for her 
health. Poor thing, her journey was a — ss 
hardship and expense. She gasped and strug 
gled in the high, rare atmosphere, and then 
huddled up, a limp mass, on the seat. 

Elizabeth reached her in a bound, laid her 
down as comfortably as the seat would permit, 
and loosened her clothes and belt. A kindly 
but much flustered man handed Elizabeth a 
flask and she forced a few drops of the fiery 
liquid between the pinched lips, then fell to 
chafing the thin little wrist. 

Throbbing and groaning in every joint the 
train crept over the summit, through the tun- 
nel, out into the fresh crisp air, and began the 
descent, and the worst was over. The little 
woman stirred and opened her eyes. Elizabeth 
gave her a drink of cold water and fanned 
her gently with a railroad guide. Soon she sat 
up, weak, but herself again. Elizabeth called 
the porter, had him make up the woman’s 
berth, and she assisted her to get comfortably 
settled. 


ER task complete, she turned away only 
to encounter the fellow-passenger who had 
given her the flask. 

‘That was terrible,” 

‘First trip out?” 
tion. 

*Yes,”’ said Elizabeth 
inexperienced. 

‘Well, she came out of that nicely,” 
the stranger. ‘‘] saw a man die going over that 
pass once. You see this train always has so 
many of these eternal health-seekers, and only 
about a third of them are able to take care of 
themselves! Why do they wait until the last 
hope is exhausted, until they see the 


said Elizabeth. 
came the answering ques- 


, feeling ignorant and 


resumedl 


grave 
yawning before them, before they make this 
trip? If they would come in the beginning they 


could be cured, but they wait and only take the 
trip as a preparation for the longer one that is 
inevitable. Last trip I made out, there was 
a young fellow on the train from Philadel 
phia. Tom Gordon was his name’’— Elizabeth 
started, but the man was gazing out of the win 
dow and did not notice her—‘‘he had sense 
enough to make the trip in time. We got to be 
good friends and I told him about this pass, so 
when we got nearly there he said: ‘Let’s go out 
in the smoker; if I get wobbly I don’t want to be 
a free show.’ I grabbed my flask and we went 
out. I tell you that fellow came as near losing 
his wind as he ever will this side of kingdom 
come. Dandy fellow. I hope he is getting on.” 

The man resumed his seat in another part of 
the car, ignorant of the wound he had made. 

Elizabeth sat ina daze. This was what Tom 
had been through—and he had written such a 
glorious account of the trip! She leaned back 
and sobbed softly, and for the rest of the 
journey her heart ached miserably. 

‘**We will be at your station in about half an 
hour,” said the conductor, touching Elizabeth 
on the shoulder. 


Her heart pounded, her ears thumped and 


her whole being seemed to throb as the train 
slowed up. She almost dreaded to see Tom. 


She was afraid of what the months hadwrought. 


gy train pulled into the station at seven in 
the evening. The passing of the Limited 
was the event of the day. Half the population, 
with a very generous sprinkling of Mexicans 
and Indians, was gathered on the platform. 

Tom was seated on a bench, his ba k against 
the station, paying little heed to the passen 
gers aboard the train. Seldom it was that 
iny one on the Limited was bound for the little 
town; the sole excuse for stopping there was 
water. 

Elizabeth spied him immediately. The na- 
tives looked in wonder at the beautiful and 


fashionable woman, but she did not notice 
their staring eyes or gaping mouths as she 


made for her husband’s side. 

Tom looked up as she stopped beside him. 
His mouth opened, his eyes popped, and the 
man next to him, thinking that he was about 


to faint, reached out a hand to steady him. 
Then with a shout of joy, and more strength 
than he had exhibited since going West, Tom 


was on his feet and 
arms 

‘Elizabeth!” he said, after the first surprise 
‘Am I dreaming?” and the pent-up longing 
and heartache in his voice did not es« ape the 
wife. 

Before she could answer she thought 
Tom had taken leave of his senses. He 
back his head and emitted a sound se was 
meant to be a laugh, but it sounded like the 
howl of a man suddenly released after years of 
imprisonment, to whom the sunlight and fresh 
air bring joy enough to unbalance him. 

If there was anything in the surroundings 
and conditions of life in the little town to 
daunt the courage of a woman like Elizabeth 
she made no sign. She was accustomed to 
having things planned and executed for her. 
Any one who knew her intimately would smile 
at any effort of hers to manage anything more 


gathered Elizabeth in his 


that 
threw 
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\ "Elizabeth de Boulogne. 
If Louis XIV Had 
probably the charms of every But you, with your camera, can 
beauty of the Grand Monarch’s help perpetuate the charms of 
days would be as famousas those of American womanhood. _ Photo- 
. . 54° ee . 
fascinating Elizabethde Boulogne. graphtodaythe loveliest woman” 
As it is, only a few master por- you know or else have her picture 
traits remain to immortalize the taken so as to enter it in the Ansco 
vlories of seventeenth and eight- competition for photographs of 
centh century femininity. **America’s 50 loveliest women,’ 
5,000 in Cash Pri 
‘ in Cash Prizes 
will be awarded for the fifty portraits selected as ‘‘America’s 50 Loveliest 
Women,’’ by Harrison Fisher, the artist, Minnie Maddern Fiske, the actress, 
and Alfred Stieglitz, the critic. One portrait will be worth $500—no winner 
will receive less than $50. 
Ansco Company will exhibit these NSCO COM. 
portraits at the Panama-Pacific Ex- PANY, produ- 
position which opens in San Francisco cers of Ansco, the 
next February. Your Ansco dealer amateur camera of 
will give you the details of the contest. professional quality; 
Or else drop us a line. Ansco color-value film; 
Cyko, the paper that 
This Ansco Contest is open to everyone gives prints of rich, soft 
and there are no restrictions as to quality that never fade, 
make of camera, film or paper. and Ansco photo chem- 
icals. Their value in 
producing superior re- 
rod ee ANSCO COMPANY (Dept. A) sults has been proven 
No. 3A Ansco Speedex. Binch N.Y many years. 
Send for Ansco Catalog. inghamton, N. I. 
a - 
Fin ARMEN | 
and laste ext 
: ; INVISIBLE Oh 
in cooking are certain ° a 
by using the right Hair Nets 
spices. You'll find a Soler tt Baye, 
them all in Colburn’s 
Spices. They are pure Carmen Invisible Hair Nets match all 
and strong and full of shades of hair. Comply with Fashion's de- 
the right flavor, like mands. Made in France, from a superior 
’ quality of silk, double extra, twisted, which 
insures greatest durability. Two styles: with 
Colburn Ss | elastic cord; with knotted ends. 
Sold at popular prices by leading merchants 
Mustard everywhere. a 
the King of Condiments Marshall Field & Co. : 
K Wholesale Distributers Chicago 4, 
THE A. COLBURN CO., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 




















































Read this 
sample 
offer: 


Why you need not suffer from it 
Not ALL perspiration is healthy perspiration 


When excessive perspiration is confined to certain 
parts of the body as the armpits, feet, etc., it is usually 
due to nervous overstimulation of the sweat glands. It 
is an unnatural condition with which even very healthy 
persons are often troubled. 


This unnatural condition can and should be corrected by local 
treatment. ODO-RO-NO supplies such treatment. It is an un- 
scented toilet water as harmless as Witch Hazel. my 
One application leaves the parts daintily clean, 
odorless and naturally dry. It relieves the unnat- 
ural perspiration where it is applied, but does not 
stop the perspiration necessary to health. 

Get ODO-RO-NO today, and you will get com- 
plete relief from the troubles and embarrassment of 
excessive pers spiration. Three sizes—25c trial size ; 50c 
regular size; $1 special size containing three times 
as much as the 50c size. Atalldrug, department and 
women’s specialty stores, or direct from us prepaid. 

Send 6c and your dealer's name for sample 
bottle and booklet on the cause of excessive 
perspiration, and how to correct it. Address THE 
ODORONO CO., 102 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DO-RO-NO 


THE TOILET WATER FOR EXCESSIVE PERSPIRATION 
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Beautiful, soft light results from the use of 
this exquisite Macbeth-Evans semi-indi- 
rect fixture With a Decora Bowl. 


Look to your 
Lighting 


1. Save lighting bills 
2. Save eyesight 
3. Have beautiful 


lighting. 


Macbeth-Evans 
Lighting Equipment 


(With Decora and Alba Glassware) 


gives you beautiful light that 
is easy for the eyes at the 
smallest possible cost for 
electric current. 


How to get GoodLight. If you are 
interested in Good Light, tell us what 
you want to light —home, store, office, 
etc.—and we will send you an article on 
Good Light for that purpose together 
with a Portfolio of Individual Lighting 
Suggestions for your needs. 


Macbeth-Evans 
Glass Company 
Pittsburgh 


Sales and Showrooms 
also in New York 
Chicago, Philadelphia 

St Louis, Boston 
Cincinnati, Cleveland 
Dallas, San Francisco 

Toronto 





Reg US Pat Off 











Should be Kept 
Warm with Soft 


\y “*Non-Nettle”’ 
a. White Flannels 


Teaseled Flannels cause irri 

tation and suffering. Non-Nettle 

F ane are made soft, smooth and long wearing 
without the ruinous teaseling process. Vherefore, 
no irritating nettles, no weakening of yarn, and no 
disappointment after washing (25c to $1.00 a yd.) 
Ve sell direct to. mothe ‘ts. Beware of substitutes 
and imitations. ‘‘ Non-Nettle” is stampe d every 
half yard on se me ige. We do not sell to dealers. 


Send for Free Sample Case 
and receive samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, 
Rubber Sheeting, complete lines of Baby White 
Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, Etc. Also Embroid 
ered Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($5.00 up). Separate 
Garments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets, Bassi 
nettes and hundreds of necessary articles for expectant 
mothers and the new baby. Also valuable information on 
how to care for the baby. No advertising on the wrapper 
For 25 cents we will include acomplete set of Modern Paper 
Patterns for baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70 if 
bought separately. Write at once or save this advertisement 


The Lamson Bros. Co.,345 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio 




















ESS tis Sate 


Certified! ! 


This means purity in the highest, with 
daintiness and “keeping” quality supreme. 
Only those who have tasted’ Hormel’s Dairy 
Brand Hams and Bacon know their delicate rich 
ness of flavor—the enticing blend of firm, creamy 
fat with cherry lean. Made of the meat of 
young pigs, the finest and juiciest grown——packed 
under government QO. 





From your dealer or from us direct as follows: 
Dairy Brand Hams 20c pound; Dairy Brand 
Bacon 30cpound;f.o.b. Austin. Send moneyorder. 


Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 



























PHOTOISTS Send negatives for free Sample 


print. Films developed 10c roll. 
<nlargements from negative, 


Velox prints, 24x 3%, 3c. 
unmounted, 8x 


25c 
BIA PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Dept. M, Washington, D. C. 


























serious than a party. Nevertheless she entered 
upon her life now as a General enters upon a 
campaign. She arranged Tom’s room, made it 
sweet and cozy, regulated his hours of rest, 
fixed dainty and tempting things for him to 
eat, spent long hours with him in the never- 
varying sunshine and fresh air. Above all she 
filled his days with happiness and content- 
ment, those best of all tonics for body and 
mind. Each day they took a long drive or rode 
horseback, as Tom’s strength permitted. Eliz- 
abeth had the satisfaction of seeing the first 
flush of returning health come to the pale 
checks, and the dawning efforts of renewed 
strength assert themselves. One day during 
the last week in April, Elizabeth and Tom were 
off on a long horseback ride across the foothills 
toward the higher mountains. 

“Tom, dear,’ spoke Elizabeth, ‘‘ I have been 
making some plans, and now that they are all 
completed I am going to let you in on them. 
On Monday weare going over into those moun- 
tains, and camp high up in a little cafion.” 

Tom only gasped in amazement, and Eliza- 
beth continued: ‘‘Just you and I, Dear, and 
Doctor Glascoe’s José and his esposa.” Eliza- 
beth had quickly picked up the habit in the 
Southwest of punctuating sentences, now and 
then, with a Mexican word. 

“Elizabeth, who told you that a trip like 
this has been one of my dreams since coming 
here?”’ 

“No one, Dear, but I mentioned it to Doctor 
Glascoe and he said that nothing he could pre- 
scribe would equal such a trip in benefit to you.”’ 

“But, Dear, you are leaving yourself out. 
Don’t you see that such a thing is impossible 
for you?” 

“T mean to do nothing I cannot enjoy im- 
mensely,” was Elizabeth's reply. 

Tom was utterly disconcerted and continued 
to protestfeebly. Elizabeth outlined her plans, 
deaf to his resistance. “There is a ranger’s 
cabin up there that we shall occupy, and José 
can have a tent.” 


N ONDAY morning Elizabeth watched José 
LVi drive away several hours inadvance. He 
drove a stout mountain wagon that contained, 
besides a tent and provisions for several 
months, many articles of comfort for their 
long outing. Many people go camping—spend 
their time in being thoroughly uncomfortable, 
do without those things that every one else con- 
siders necessities, submit to hardships and the 
inclemency of the weather, live on half-cooked 
food and a half-supplied larder—and call it a 
vacation. Such wasnot Elizabeth’s idea. She 
had provided substantial cots, rough chairs and 
an arm rocker, an abundance of blankets, rugs 
and pillows, a small stoveand cooking utensils. 
There was a fairly passable wagon road to 
within half a mile of the cabin, and José, accus- 
tomed to such trips, experienced no difficulty 
in getting the outfit to camp. 

When Elizabeth and Tom arrived the horses 
had been unhitched and were feeding from the 
back of the wagon. The camping outfit was 
scattered about in confusion. José and Maria 
lolled ona pile of rugs, each puffing a cigarette, 
as contentedly as if, having reached their des- 
tination, their task for all time was complete. 

Elizabeth spread a hasty luncheon, which, 
she explained to Tom, was not to be their usual 
mode of dining when they were settled. 

By night the little camp showed as neat an 
appearance as sif they had been there formonths. 
The cabin consisted of two rooms roughly built 
of logs, but the chinks were securely plastere d 
with mud. There were a board floor and a 
stout roof. 

In the back room José put up the stove, a 
rough table was built against the wall, a box 
served as a cupboard and another for a wash 
stand. Over the latter Elizabeth hung a little 
mirror, explaining to Tom that no woman 
could keep house without a mirror. In the 
other room the cots were made ready for use, 
the floor was covered with rugs, the chairs were 
arranged, and here another box came into use 
for books and magazines and many little things 
that had found their way to camp. 

José pitched his tent in the shelter of the 
cabin, and they were ready for their outing. 


‘oa were mountain trout in the stream 
near the cabin and wild game to be had. 
Tom fished and hunted during the summer 
months, put on a healthy tan and many pounds 
of flesh, gained strength and a prodigious 
appetite. 

Elizabeth dropped he ‘city manners and she 
fitted into the picture like some forest nymph. 
The glow and tints of superb health and out 
door life came to her skin; her eyes sparkled 
with the zest of an active life. She and Tom 
tramped along the little cafion, forded rushing 
little streams, learned to know and love the 
beauty of tne mountains and the pines and the 
rocks, the music of the water and the wind. 

José made trips to the little town for any 
articles the larder demanded. Elizabeth made 
many trips also, but Tom had never accom- 
panied her, as she said that she had business 
to attend to and refused to allow him to go. 

One evening they sat before the cabin watch 
ing the flaming glory of the sunset. All around 
them rose high, rugged mountains covered with 
a heavy growth of tall pines, their sides so 
thickly covered with the brown needles as to 
make ascent almost impossible. The wind 
moaned and whistled through the pines like 
the roar of rushing water. They watched the 
sun sink lower and lower over the crest of the 
mountains and neither spoke. Elizabeth 
slipped her hand into Tom’s and her head 
dropped to his shoulder. 

** Dearie, could you have imagined a scene 
like this one short year ago?” queried Tom. 

‘*No,” said Elizabeth. ‘‘ Neither imagined 
it nor believed that I could enjoy it.” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40) 


Tom looked at her insilence. ‘Elizabeth,” 
he said, ‘‘ 1 wonder if I have ever really known 
my wife! But they say it takes trials to bring 
out the strength in any of us.” 

“Do you think this summer has been a trial 
to me, Tom?”’ 

“*Tfit has been you certainly haven’t shown 
it. But to think of youwhomI always pictured 
as my dainty violet-eyed, golden-haired wife, 
with her soft white skin and little hands, her 
charming gowns and pretty home, and then to 
look at you tonight in your khaki skirt and 
blue blouse—your face is tanned and your 
hands show how many meals you have pre- 
pared for your husband.”’ 

““And so I am not so charming,”’ 
Elizabeth. 

‘Charming! You are more than charming! 
I cannot find the word to use; and to think I 
caused youthis summer’s hardship! Butnever 
mind, little wife of mine, we shall go back soon. 
You shall have once more all the things you 
love. I am strong and well again, thanks to 
you, Dear, and | can work like a Trojan for 
the rest of my life to repay you.” 

Elizabeth drew her husband’s face down and 
kissed him. ‘‘I am still in charge of the cam- 
paign, Mr. Tom,” she said, with mock severity. 
‘“* Next week we are going back to the little town 
over yonder, and when that time comes I will 
tell you my plans if you are good.” 





pouted 


WEEK later the campers turned their 

faces away from the little camp. It was 
September and the sun was still out on his 
blazing, blistering rampage. 

Elizabeth drew the brim of her hat down to 
shield her eyes. ‘‘See that clump of trees, 
Tom.” She pointed to a patch of greenin the 
distance. ‘Let's ride around there. That is 
Willow Cove Ranch.” 

‘*Ves, Elizabeth, how did you know? It's 
a dandy place, too, but it’s an hour out of our 
way and you'll be too tired.” 

‘*But I want to,’ she answered, and turned 
her horse’s head at the fork in the road. 

‘**Hello!” said Tom, as they rode up to the 
ranch house. ‘*They’ve been setting out some 
trees; mean to have some more shade, I sup- 
pose; and that’s a young orchard or I’m a 
mackerel. Say, but this old place has improved 
sincel sawit! The old ick has a new wind- 
mill, and the old house looks positively sporty.” 

The house was a rambling, sprawling abode 
of great breadth. A wide yeranda ran across 
the front of it, a tea-table with snowy cloth 
stood in the shelter of ascreen, and comfortable 
chairs were placed invitingly. 

‘Let’s go in,” said Elizabeth. 

“‘Better wait till you are asked,”’ 
Tom. 

But Elizabeth had not waited, and he fol- 
lowed her. 

‘*Welcome to Gordons’ Retreat!” 
him a deep curtsy. 

Tom gazed about in a daze. He stood ina 
large, low-ceiled room. The walls were tinted 
a warm, rich brown, the ceiling was of rough- 
hewn logs. The floor was polished and covered 
with thick Navajo blankets. Dainty white 
curtains hung at the windows, and his own big 
leather chair was drawn near the window that 
commanded the best view. Huge bunches of 
scarlet mountain flowers were he -aped in the big 
fireplace. Familiar pieces of bric-a-brac were 
scattered about the room. His books filled the 
cases that lined the walls. Old familiar pictures 
and faces hung where the light was best, and 
the face of his mother smiled down on him 
from above the fireplace. 

“Elizabeth, what does it mean?’’ said Tom, 
a light coming slowly to his bewildered brain. 

‘Don’t you like our new home, Tom? ”’ 

“Like? Why ——” 

And then Elizabeth drew him down in the 
big chair that had always held two. 

“Listen, Dear,’’? she began. ‘*When you 
came West you left your little butterfly wife 
behind because she didn’t have it in her to see 
her duty or what is worth while in life.’ Tom 
started to interrupt, but she silenced him and 
went on: ‘I came near paying dearly for my 
shallow, senseless ways, but something awak- 
enedme, Tom—I am not going totell you what. 
I hope I have learned some true wisdom, and 
that wisdom will help me make you a better 
wife. Wives are not made for ornaments. The 
world’s full of ornamental people, both men and 
women, and when more wake upto the fact that 
to live and work is the better part, this world 
will be a better place to live in. We all havea 
work to do, and for every shirker some one 
must suffer. Ihave bought this place, Dear, 
andit is going to be our home. You have much 
to learn about practical ranching and manag 
ing a big place of many acres. I shall have my 
duties inside, and ] think we shall be very 
happy.” 


warned 


She swept 


SHE looked up at her husband, and tears 
J stood in two pairs of eyes, tears of Joy and 
understanding and appreciation. 

“My little wife!” whispered Tom, as he 
lovingly kissed the sweet, upturned face. 

That face had lost none of its beauty, but 
there was More than beauty there today. Calm 

capability, se . reliance, the strength of a pow- 
erful will and a keen intellect, called into life 
and action by the experiences of the summer, 
but above all, the light of agreat love purged of 
triviality stamped her face witha charm that 
beauty alone can never give. 

Elizabeth had learned one of the great lessons 
of life—that the more we eliminate self in the 
joy of doing for others the fuller shall be our 
measure of happiness. 

“Tom,” queried Elizabeth, “you said this 
Was a man’s country. Do you think there is 
room for one little woman?” 

For reply he crushed her in his arms and 
rested his cheek On her soft mass of hair. 



















Safe for babies 


Carnation Milk is recommended 
and usedextensively asa food for 
infants. It solvesthe problem of 
getting safe milk in hot weather. 


CARNATION 
MILK 


Clean ~ Sweet — Pure 
From Contented Cows 


in being sterilized to preserve its whole- 
someness, is heated to a higherdegree 
thanordinary pasteurization heat. ‘This 
insures its safety as an infant’s food. 


Try Camation Milk during the hot 
w tutes for baby’s food, and as a safe 
milk for table and cooking use. 


Phone your grocer—the Carnation Milk- 
man—for a supply —and at 
thesame time, have himsend 
“*The Story of Carnation 
Quality’’— with choice 

“, recipes —or write us for it, 





Pacific Coast 
Condensed Milk Co. 


General Offices: 
SEATTLE, U. S. A. 
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If You Are Interested In 
Embroidery 


you will want our new Port- 
folio of 100 dainty Parisian 
Embroidery Designs, which 
you may have at practically 
no expense, 

Portfolio No, 2 was created 

for us bya French designer who 
makes a specialty of embroid- 
ery patterns, and combines new 
and original patterns of. rare 
beauty with dainty simplicity 
and elegant taste, including a 
jainty shirtwaist design, also 
a corset cover, collar and cuff 
sets, centerpieces, doilies, baby 
sets, pillow tops, etc., etc. The 
process is simple. Anyone can 
use these patterns. 
We will also send a 100-Page Book of Embroidery Stitches 
1 h and comprehensively described every 
y It isa book of hely the beginner 
and inspiration for the advanced needleworker 
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THE HOUSEWIFE, 30 Irving Place, New York 




























and Jelly Bag 


¥h The clean, sensible way. Impos- 
sible to burn or stain the hands. 
Brings better results and more juice 
than squeezing by hand. If your 
Dealer can’t supply you, send us his 
name and 25c¢ and we will send 
») you the standard size postpaid 


= Dept. A, Tate Mfg.Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


“That’s a bird so far,’’ praised the guest. 
“Tt’s typewritten so nicely too.”’ 

“Don’t you understand it?’ he inquired 
anxiously. 

‘*P-perfectly,”’ said Alice. ‘‘She’s all done 
by ten o’clock?”’ 

“Certainly. She works as automatically as 
a machine. She’s through by ten and then 
she gets a breathing spell.” 

‘*But how can she fix up the kitchen while 
we're eating breakfast?” 

“Simplest thing in the world,” said Henry 
patiently. ‘“‘As soon as she puts the coffee on 
the table, instead of sitting around the way 
the other girls did, she gets all the cooking 
utensils cleaned up and out of the way while 
we're still eating cereal. Then she takes out 
the cereal dishes and soaks ’em then and there. 
We finish bacon and eggs and she takes out the 
dishes and washes ’em. In that way she ought 
to be done with the whole outfit five minutes 
after we’re through. Phoebe didn’t start even 
to clear off the table until I’d left the house, so 
naturally she wasn’t through with the general 
housework until half-past eleven or twelve, and 
usually she had some left to do after luncheon. 
By my plan the new girl'll have everything 
done by ten, so she can have a rest before she 
sails in again.” 

Miss Jones had been examining the schedule 
with an eye to its imperfections. ‘‘When does 
she eat?”’ she queried. 

““Tsn’t it down there?” 

“No; look at it!” 

Henry took the schedule and made a hasty 
emendation in pencil. ‘‘ Forty minutes is long 
enough for her to get our breakfast and eat her 
own,” he stated. ‘I’ve put it down. Now is 
there anything else the matter with it?” 


T THIS the girls exchanged a second glance 

of complete understanding. ‘‘Don’t you 

think,’ began Alice, ‘‘ that perhaps you’d better 

let me manage the cook, Dear? You’re so 
busy at the factory.” 

* Alice,” he said, ‘‘ we’ve had four in a month. 
Now most servants are unhappy because they 
haven't regular hours; they work all the time. 
When I’ve doped this all out Roszika—that’s 
the girl I hired; she’s a Bulgarian—will work 
from 6:45 to 10, from 11 to 2, and from 4 to 
7:45; that’s a legal working day when you put 
it together. She'll have a good deal of time 
to herself-and finish everything in plenty of 
season to go to the ‘movies’ or anything else 
she likes. She won’t be a bit less independent 
than if she had a job in a department store or 
factory; and that’s what we’ve got to come to 
or we won’t have any servants at all.” 

‘Tt soundsreasonable,’’ conceded Miss Jones; 
‘but I’m perfectly willing to let you try it out 
before we do. What’ll you bet that she won’t 
stick to the schedule?” 

‘“When does she come?” asked Alice. 

* Tonight, Isuppose. Itold her tocome 

The telephone bell rang sharply and Henry 
went out to the library to answer the call. 

The girls couldn’t overhear the conversation, 
but they were still smiling feebly at each other 
when Henry resumed his seat. He, too, was 
smiling, but sheepishly. 

“Anything wrong, Dear?” 

“T’r: an idiot,” he said frankly. ‘‘Do you 
know what I’ve done?” 

oe No.’’ 

“T told her she could have every second 
Thursday out.” 

Ves!" 

“And tomorrow’s Thursday - 

“T see!’? choked Miss Jones, hurriedly 
reaching for a glass of water. 

“*T don’t,” said Alice plaintively. ‘‘Tell me!”’ 

“*Gee!”’ murmured Henry. ‘I wish these 
servants had some sense of business. The poor 


"99 


Bulgar wants to begin by taking her day off! 
Ill 


f hw adoption of modern business methods 
in the house of Henry was, so far as the 
fact could be ascertained by the disposition of 
Roszika, a complete success. The definition of 
her duties was plainly typewritten and pasted 
upon cardboard, so that in the event of any 
unusual demand upon her time she could in- 
stantly refer to the list and discover if the 
contingency were so nominated in the bond. 
Specific tasks were demanded within specific 
and reasonable limits, and she moved about 
the house with a fine determination to com- 
plete her requirements within the allotted span 
of hours. More than one young housekeeper 
of Navarre heard of the prodigy, and, calling on 
Alice to scoff, remained to pray for a copy of 
the precious schedule designed and executed 
by the complacent Henry. 

As a matter of fact it was a practical theory 
in all points but one; and it was inevitable 
that in course of time Roszika should stumble 
upon that fatal defect and nullify the whole 
system. Business methods may be applied to 
domestic science in many respects; but the 
question of overtime is no less dangerous to a 
householder than to a wire-fence manufacturer. 
There came a time when Roszika overslept, 
was half an hour late all day and demanded her 
additional stipend as laid down in the original 
contract. Alice, mindful of the canons of busi- 
ness, paid her and said nothing to Henry until 
the end of the week. 

Henry, breathing heavily at the imposition, 
stalked out to the pantry and tried to dissuade 
Roszika from the belief that a precedent had 
been established. No overtime pay, he said, 
was forthcoming unless an extraordinary and 
unusual amount of work was performed; and 
the sum of money illegally paid over unto the 
party of the second part by Mrs. Chalmers was 
therefore to be deducted from the stipulated 
wage on the coming payday. 

* Nix!” said Roszika in the pure idiom com- 
mon to so many foreigners within our gates. 


” 





“Look it! I got him there!” She indicated 
with her forefinger the proper clause in the 
agreement which was tacked to the pantry 
doorframe. 

“Ves,” said Henry, “I know it’s down there 
all right, but it was your own fault. You don’t 
draw overtime when you oversleep, Rosie; you 
ought to be docked.” 

“Nix!” repeated Roszika with one eye on 
the kitchen clock, which indicated twenty min- 
utes before eight. ‘‘See! Don’t I got through 
my work quicker as las’ maid? Don’t I cook 
better too? Yas?” 

“You sure do,” said Henry. ‘That’s what 
you're paid for.” 

“Then I got to need more wages, 
Roszika sternly. 

Henry drew a long breath and decided that 
they had better straighten out the difficulty 
now while the matter was still fresh. When he 
had ended his lucid analysis of the main points 
at issue he smiled benignly upon Roszika and 
turned to go. 


’ 


? announced 


| OSZIKA halted him with twin gestures— 

one toward her pan of unwashed dishes, 
the other toward the kitchen clock which stood 
at five minutes past eight. ‘‘Than,”’ she said 
sharply, ‘“‘I got overtime now annyhow! It 
ain’t my fault I’m late, Mr. Chalme’s; you 
come bother me.” 

Henry gasped and fled; but in the living- 
room he confided to Alice that while he was 
convinced that there was a modicum of justice 
in Roszika’s claim she was rapidly getting to be 
too—too technical. 

“Technical!” said Alice. ‘‘Why, Henry! 
Wasn’t that just what you’d been explaining 
to her? And this morning, when I was lying 
down at half-past ten and asked her to take a 
letter down to the mail-box, she said it was her 
rest hour, too, so she’d have to charge me ten 
cents for it.” . 

“Gee!” said Henry. ‘We'll have to be a 
little stricter with her. I think perhaps I’d 
better revise that code and stick in about eleven 
more clauses, don’t you?” 

“Tf you do,” warned Alice, ‘‘ you will fave to 
raise her wages. You know she’s got such a 
reputation around town she can walk out and 
get more money any time she feels like it.”’ 

“* A week’s notice, though.” 

“Oh, not at all; that’s for domestic servants. 
You told her she isn’t a servant; she’s a busi- 
ness employee, just as though she were a ribbon 
clerk. Don’t you remember?” 

“DidI? Well—has anybody been talking to 
her about leaving us?”’ 

“T think so. You know we can’t afford to 
pay her the top price, and she is a good cook.’’ 

Henry opened the black leather carrying- 
case in which he bore important papers to and 
from his office and exhumed a thick sheaf of 
cost sheets, which he spread out before him on 
the table. He‘had digested half a dozen of them 
before he spoke again: 

“Oh—Alice!”’ 

“Ves, Dear?”’ 

He coughed irritatingly. ‘After I’ve gone 
tomorrow morning you tell her we'll raise her 
wages two dollars; and—say, give her fifteen 
cents extra for overtime tonight, will you? I 
guess I held her back a little.” 

“Ves, Dear,”’ said Alice, diverting her smile 
in the opposite direction. 


IV 

TOW it so fell about that early in January 
iN a most consequential steel magnate felt 
constrained to visit the wire-fence factory in 
Navarre, and, as the leading officers of that 
institution were to be out of town on the date 
of the visitation, the burden of entertainment 
fell upon the delighted Henry. He thought 
first of a formal banquet at the Commercial 
House. 

“Not a bit of it,’ contradicted his father. 
‘“‘T know Stephens; what he likes is simplicity 
always. He’ll be here only one night; you put 
him up in your guest-room and have the sim- 
plest kind of dinner. I wouldn’t even ask any 
guests—unless you want somebody out of your 
own crowd, like Elsie Jones. Stephens has a 
daughter about her age, and he’s very fond of 
bright young people. He gets enough of these 
commercial banquets at home.” 

“Tl do it,”” promised Henry, and made his 
plans accordingly. 

The prospect of a simple dinner to a great 
man filled Alice with a marvelous combination 
of pride, anticipation and despair. She called 
upon her friend Elsie for support, and between 
them they concocted a menu slightly in ad- 
vance of the best the highest-priced hotels have 
to offer. For decorations they consulted the 
best authorities; for the laying of the table 
they ransacked libraries and bought new silver 
polish; and eventually they mapped out a culi- 
nary campaign which would move a dyspeptic 
to sheer lunacy. 

Mr. Stephens arrived at the factory at four 
in the afternoon; at five Alice telephoned in 
hysteria. Dinner, she said, was to be late in 
deference to the habit of the guest; but Ros- 
zika positively refused to work after a quarter to 
eight even for overtime or double overtime. She 
retreated to the solid platform of her ironclad 
contract, and she had an appointment with a 
gentleman friend at eight o’clock. She pur- 
posed to finance their evening’s pleasure with 
the amount of two dollars and sixty-five cents, 
which she said Alice owed her for overtime the 
previous week. 

“Give it to her!”’ said Henry savagely, and 
hung up the receiver. Knowing Alice as well 
as he did he was certain that she could prevail 
upon Roszika to serve that dinner, and Rosie 
would be all right as soon as she got her two 
dollars and sixty-five cents. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 43 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


He and Mr. Stephens left the factory in due 
course and strolled leisurely toward Henry’s 
house, where the great man’s luggage had been 
conveyed by messenger. 

“Your father was telling me a while ago,” 
said Stephens, ‘‘of a rather remarkable experi- 
ment you’re making with the servant problem. 
I'd like to hear about it.” 

“Tt’s very simple,” said Henry modestly: 
“Definite work, a ten-hour day and pay for 
overtime.” 

“Tndeed! You’re a pioneer in a very import- 
ant field, Mr. Chalmers.”’ 

‘“‘T’m afraid so,” said Henry. ‘‘ You sce, sir, 
it’s like this ——”’ 


| EFORE his exposition was finished they 
came to the house and mounted the steps. 
To Henry’s amazement, as he threw wide the 
door Elsie Jones appeared before them— Elsie 
Jones in a sprightly new yellow gown and a 
gingham apron. 
‘Welcome to our city!” she said cordially. 
““Won’t you come in?” 

Henry’s heart dropped sickeningly; the dig- 
nified impression he had hoped to make was 
blasted with the first sentence. He quailed to 
think what a middle-aged magnate would think 
of this ingenuous greeting. 

“T certainly will,” laughed the steel man. 

Henry performed the introduction in a 
trance; and he hadn’t begun to regain his com- 
posure when Alice bustled in, also in a stunning 
gown and a gingham apron. 

‘“‘T hope you’re not ready for a b-big dinner, 
she ventured, after the conventions were satis- 
fied. ‘‘ We’re t-taking you right into our family 
Mr. Stephens; we’re p-picnicking!”’ 

Dazedly Henry led his guest aloft, and 
shamefacedly he slunk down to the kitchen, 
where he found both girls excitedly putting 
edibles on a japanned tray. 

“What on earth’s the matter?’ he demande: 
hoarsely. ‘‘ Where’s Roszika? Don’t you know 
this man means thousands of dollars to us?” 


“She’s left,”’ said Alice. ‘‘T-thank goodness, 
everything was in the oven. I—I f-fired her!” 

“No!” 

“Ves, I did! She was shirking every day and 
charging extra for it. She was buncoing us, 
Henry! And so I told her if she wouldn’t s-stay 
tonight sheneedn’t stay atall; andshe wouldn’t. 
You don’t think I’m going to be bossed by my 
servant, Dear, do you? Because I’m not!” 

sh But—Stephens ‘ 

“Vou t-take care of him, Dear,” said Alice 
while Miss Jones grinned at the olives, ‘“‘and 
let m-me take care of the servant problem— 
now and forever, Henry! Do you know how 
much overtime we paid her—fourteen dollars! 
And you owe me two dollars and sixty-five 
cents too! And hereafter they’ll do what I tell 
?em when I tell ’em—and you can run your 
{-factory any way you want to.” 

““Ves, Dear,”’ said Henry soberly. 

“‘Can’t run women on business principles,” 
said Elsie over her shoulder. 

“No, ma’am,” said Henry. 





‘i steel magnate came cheerfully down to 
the dining-room, where he beheld an excel- 
lent dinner spread on wedding-gift mahogany, 
emphasized by the daintiest of china and 
napery. Two sweet-faced girls attended, and 
the spirit of the room, so far from the formal- 
ity he disliked, was of the utmost friendliness. 
The magnate beamed appreciation. 

“Do you know,” he said, ‘“‘I haven’t seen 
such a pleasant sight since my own little girl 
grew up. Do you mean to tell me that you two 
girls did all this without that wonderful cook 
Mr. Chalmers was telling me about? This 
must be her day of rest and recreation then.” 

Henry found his wife’s hand under the table 
and squeezed it. She, mindful of the stiff func- 
tion she had conceived for this distinguished 
guest, blushed deeply and squeezed back 

‘*Well not exactly,” said Henry. ‘In fact, 
quite the contrary, sir.” He coughed in some 
embarrassment. ‘‘It’s ours.” 
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“‘T just couldn’t bring my wife to a boarding- 
house,” he said. ‘This is our very own, every 
stick of it. The first room here is the den.” 

She gazed wildly into what seemed a fiery 
furnace and perceived the source of the acrid 
odor. Joe’s imperfectly cured trophies were 
yielding up unsuspected essences. 

‘The window! Water!” she gasped, and 
tottered to the divan. 

She did not faint, however. The situation 
was too stimulating. She laughed instead, 
with the high-pitched laughter of hysteria, 
while Joe, utterly bewildered, hovered over her. 

She became quiet as he began to tell her of 
the hours of planning and work which had gone 
into the making of this home, and, battling to 
hide her cruel disappointment, she followed him 
from room to room. He glowed with pride as 
he showed her the new clock, the mother-of- 
pearl masterpiece, and the “still life.’ He 
superfluously pointed out the claw feet of the 
parlor suit, for, after their now familiar man- 
ner, they slyly kicked her as she entered. But 
it was the meticulous detail of the kitchen, with 
its tins, its canned goods, its dishcloths, its soap, 
which at last broke down her self-control. 

“Oh,” she moaned, ‘‘this is too much, too 
much!” 

“It isn’t half what I'd like to do,” Joe pro- 
tested. 

His attitude touched and sobered her. She 
realized that, however bitter her disappoint- 
ment, it would be as honey to Joe’s if she let 
him suspect her real feeling about his labor of 
love. And so, laying hold upon herself, she 
petted and praised him; declared that nothing 
was ever so delicious as the supper they pre- 
pared from the endless store of cans; and then, 
when he at last fell happily asleep, herself lay 
wakeful in the stifling night and questioned 
the future. 


to E morrow gave her uninterrupted leisure 
to take the full measure of the catastrophe. 
Joe left early, saying he felt that he ought to 
look in at the office, and she saw him no more 
till night. She avoided the parlor as if it were 
plague- ridden, and aside from a tour of ex- 
ploration among the neighboring butchers and 
grocers, spent her day between bedroom and 
kitchen. Those two rooms affronted her least. 

When Joe, weary but supremely contented, 
returned, she had a dinner under way that 
made his mouth water. ‘‘I didn’t mean to be 
gone all day,” he said, ‘‘but they were short- 
handed and I hadn’t the cheek to leave them 
in the lurch. Besides I knew you would be 
having the time of your life here. You have 
enjoyed it, haven’t you?” 

Womanlike, she kissed him for answer. 

As they sat down to dinner she found a jew- 
eler’s box under her napkin, and her heart sank. 
The opals at last! 

**Joe,” she broke out desperately, “‘I want 
you to take that brooch back. I can’t accept 
it after all this extra expense.’ 

“Open it, Dear.” He was smiling broadly. 

“Tt” s prettier than you think.’ 

“*You must take it back,” she repeated. 

In the end they undid the box together and 
a bar pin, set with sapphires, came to light. 

““VYou exchanged it!”’ she said. 

““T went over to Maiden Lane at the noon 
hour. I want you to be happy, Myra. Why 
I’d do anything to make you happy.” 

Anything! Should she beg him to exchange 
the furniture, too? The impulse was almost 
irresistible, but she thrust it aside. Yet, as the 
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days went by, the temptation recurred. The 
flat was so ugly, ad dream so fair! 


One evening, a ry utes their home- 
coming, the petition trembled at the tip of her 
tongue. The place had had a thorough clean- 
ing that day, and, as the last hateful piece was 
dusted and replaced, she had felt that she could 
never handle any of it again. All that kept her 
from blurting out the truth was Joe’s harassed 
look as he bent over his bank-book and a sheaf 
of vouchers. 

““You’re not worried, are you? 

“N-o: not exactly worried.” 

“I believe you are.” His tone alarmed her. 
“Are you keeping anything from me, Joe?” 

“Ves,” he admitted reluctantly. 

“* About money?” 

“Ves. I hate to tell you, Myra. I never 
thought I’d have to tell you, but our expenses 
have been heavier than I counted on, and until 
I get my raise in the autumn —’? He choked 
and stopped. 

“We’ I have to go light?” 

pi: es. 

‘Then we will, Joe. Don’ t let it bother 
your dear old head a minute. 

**You’re a brick,” he said huskily. ‘‘It makes 
it all the harder to tell you the rest. It—it’s 
this installment furniture I owe for, Myra.” 


” 


she asked. 





HE wanted to shout, to sing, to dance, but 
instead she sat there with a gravity which 
matched Joe’s and bit by bit extracted his 
story. ‘And if we don’t meet the payments, 
she summed up, ‘they'll take it all away?” 

“All but the smaller kitchen things. I 
bought those elsewhere.” 

She ran and kissed him on both cheeks and 
the tip of his nose, and in the middle of his wor- 
ried forehead. “Let them have it and wel- 
come!”’ she cried. 

He caught her to him and held her close. 

“Vou are a wonderful woman,” he said, ‘‘ but 
I can’t let you make such a sacrifice. We can’t 
give this up. It’s our home. And the sixty- 
dollar deposit—we’d lose that.’ 

“TI don’t believe it.” 

cc} know we can ’t get it back.” 

“‘T know I’m going to try to get some of it at 
any rate.”? Her thoughts were coming faster 
than she could speak. ‘‘I’ll see those people 
tomorrow. And now, Joe, I myself have some- 
thing to confess. There was a Colonial bed- 
room set among my wedding presents. It was 
from Mother. I didn’t tell you because I was 
afraid that you would go and rent a flat to put 
it in. Well you have, and now we’re going to 
use it. Dll write for it this very night. And 1’ll 
write for the furniture that’s lumbering up our 
attic. It will do us splendidly for the present. 
We'll buy little by little, Joe, and we'll buy 
together. You'll find it’s twice the fun.” 

‘I’m sure of it,”’ said Joe. 

Yet, despite his relief, he could not look 
about him without a stab of regret that the 
fabric he had reared with such toil must vanish. 
If go it must, this dream, he felt that he would 
prefer to hi ave no poignant reminders. * his 
paper now,” he said, yielding to his sentimental 
impulse; ‘‘I dare say it wouldn’ t exactly chime 
with the a from your attic?” 

Myra’s heart leaped joyously, but she re- 
mained outwardly the diplomat. ‘‘ No,’’she an- 
swered in a tone she kept blandly impewsonal; 
“excepting the bedroom, I hardly think it 
would. Suppose we repaper in plain cartridge 
or ‘oatmeal’ ?” 
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Asparagus 


Beef Mulligatawny 
Bouillon Mutton Broth 
Celery Ox Tail 
Chicken Pea 


Chicken-Gumbo 


Clam Bouillon Tomato 







Clam Chowder Tomato-Okra | 
Ccnsommé Vegetable 
Julienne Vermicelli-Tomato 





As easy as offering 


a cup of tea 


And far more wholesome 


and nourishing. 


Wouldn’t your afternoon 
guests appreciate a cup of 
tomato bouillon prepared 


from 


Campbell’s 


Tomato Soup 


‘Try it and see. 


Serve it.topped with a 


tablespoonful of stiffly 


ped cream. You'll find this 
combination attractive both 


to the eye and the 
Either for an informal 


sion or for the most elaborate 
affair, there could be nothing 


more acceptable and 
fying. 


Why not order a dozen of 
this delicious Campbell kind 


today ? 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Mock Turtle 


Pepper Pot 
(Okra) Printanier 
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How to keep baby 


cool and comfortable 


/ | | 

Hot nights are hard on babies. 
Their little heads and bodies are covered with 
Y 





perspiration; the tender skin is chafed; perhaps 
there is a slight fever from some infantile disorder. 
No wonder they toss and whimper. 


A mother contributes these excellent suggestions: 


“Sprinkle a little Mennen’s 
Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 
on baby’s pillow before bedtime 
and it will keep the little head 
from perspiring too much and 
make it cool and comfortable.’’ 


night dusts the cooling powder 
about its limbs, providing con- 
tinual relief from heat, and keep- 
ing its slumber undisturbed.’’ 


Mennen’s was originally pre- 
pared expressly to soothe and 
comfort skin-tortured babies, 
and is today the best known, 


**Before the baby is ready to 
go to bed, powder its body with 
Mennen’s Borated Talcum most used baby powder made. 
Toilet Powder. Also sprinkle, It both prevents and relieves 


the baby will lie. Every slight all skin discomforts to which 
movement of the baby in the babies are subject. 


For sale everywhere, 25 cents, or by mail postpard. 
Sample postpaid for 4 cents. State whether you 
wish the Borated or the Violet Scented. Ad- 
dress Gerhard Mennen Company, Newark, N. J. 
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and had found a way out of our perplexities, 
and had contrived to take a week’s study with 
our doctor so that I could care for my invalid, 
and had been cheerful and good natured and 
kept myself well dressed and well cared for 
throughout—despite all this my husband con- 
tinued to be the purse holder, exclusively, of 
those funds which I was using every particle 
of brain power to conserve. I had to go to him 
for every penny that I expended; I had to 
wait upon his good humor for the discussion of 
important financial matters; I had to await 
his decision; I had to defer to his judgment 
invariably and to await his time and abide by 
his pronouncements. Worst of all I had to 
endure his own reckless and unsystematic use 
of money, without so much as a word of 
protest. 

I had wanted very much to go out to our 
new home a week or two before James did, for 
I had been warned by his bad temper and 
impatience over the discomforts of packing 
that the equal, if not much worse, discomforts 
of unpacking would be augmented by his dis- 
like of them, but he would not hear of it. 

‘‘Nonsense!”’ he said sharply. ‘‘I will not 
consent to send an inexperienced girl like you 
on a long journey like that—to a new town and 
a house which is unsettled. I hope that even if 
my health is a little poor I shall still be able 
to take care of my wife.” 

That was all very fine, but this ‘‘ taking 
care” of me grew to be a serious annoyance 
when it was not rather a sadly amusing farce. 
Thus James insisted on driving to the station 
on the plea that I was all worn out, but what 
he really did it for was because he wanted to 
go away with a swagger. At the station he 
bought me flowers and fruit and candy and 
magazines, paid far too much for everything, 
patted me reassuringly on the back, smiled 
kindly when I suggested caution, and gener- 
ally resumed his old air of affectionate good 
nature and toleration. He had dropped much 
of it during our agitated time of packing, and 
the return of it made me feel queer. Now that 
the work was all done, here was I having to 
play the pampered doll again and being pub 
licly put in my place, like a rather forward. but 
“cute” little girl. 


WE REACHED Coles Crossing after a 
tedious journey which tried James to the 
uttermost and revealed to me the difficulties 
which I was facing as my husband’s nurse. He 
fretted and snarled over having to take care 
of himself; he resented my taking care of him, 
but sulked if I tried to leave him to himself; 
and he had no more self-control than a child of 
five. On the hot, tiresome nights he would not 
try to lie still, but would thrash about or walk 
up and down the car until the angry comments 
of others sent him back to me, sullen and 
furious; and never—no, not once—did he do 
what would have been natural to even a peevish 
and bad-tempered woman, apologize for the 
trouble and unnecessary anxiety which he 
knew he was causing me. Very few men do 
under similar conditions, I think. 

Richmond was a poor preparation for Coles 
Crossing, with its dust, shacks, rough-looking 
people and shiftless dogs and horses; nowhere, 
not on the remotest horizon, was there a tree! 
It was hard for me to repress a shudder as 
we drove through the town behind my cousin’s 
team of mules, and not even his strong, kind 
face could prevent the tears from filling my 
eyes as we finally stopped before a little house 
with a ramshackle porch on the very out 
skirts. It stood on a raw, scarred piece of land 
without a blade of grass, a tree or a shrub 
to relieve its ghastliness. It was guiltless of 
paint; and its only advantages were that it 
faced the distant mountains and that the 
steady grunt of a water-wheel could be heard 
near by. 

The few household things which we had 
shipped by freight had already arrived and 
were piled grotesquely on the porch, and all 
through the small, plastered rooms. That was 
the time, I think, when the masterful, indul 
gent, protective air of a husband might have 
been really appropriate; but James simply 
stalked into the house, flung himself on a pile 
of our blankets and turned his face to the wall. 
I had to coax and pet him for two mortal, 
weary hours before I brought him out of that 
disgraceful fit of the sulks, and I really don’t 
think that any one could have blamed me for 
the hysterical laughter which shook me that 
night when my cousin came to see that we 
were all right and he and James gravely dis 
cussed our affairs with much nodding of heads, 
calmly excluding me, who was unpacking 
dishes, trying to make the kitchen stove draw, 
making up the bed, getting our clothes in 
order, and otherwise performing those trivial 
little domestic duties with which women— little 
dears!—amuse themselves. 

I left them there, smoking, in the two easiest 
chairs, and went out and looked thoughtfully 
in the twilight at the ground. It was dry as 
a bone; but I had not made gardens during 
my girlhood nor listened half unconsciously to 
‘“*farmer’’ talk for nothing. I knew that that 
ground was good, and before I went to bed I 
made up a list and sent it to a seedsman in the 
East. I told him that I didn’t know whether 
the things would grow out there or not, and 
there was no way to find out except by trying, 
because nobody grew anything but alfalfa. 


\ Y COUSIN supplied me with a lazy, sham- 
iVi bling Mexican, who came each morning 
and did as little as he could and work at all, and 
between us we managed to smooth down the 
earth immediately around the house and to 
sow it with tough bunch grass that needed 
only a suggestion of dampness ‘o grow luxuri- 
antly. We planted a vine or two, and I bor- 
rowed a horse and the only plow in the county 
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and got the rest of the two acres ready for the 
vegetable seeds for which I had sent. With 
them came a letter, very helpful and kind, 
from the seed firm, who added a generous 
amount of extra seeds and would like to know 
how I made out with them. I tucked up my 
skirts and put those seeds in, myself, and James 
accepted the offer of Jim, a dissolute fellow 
from a distant ranch, and was gone for the 
day, thus expressing his displeasure at the un- 
womanly exhibition. 

Tony, my Mexican, kept the ditches fairly 
clear and open; the water seeped through the 
rich earth; and ina surprisingly short time the 
surface was broken by the light green of cos 
lettuce, the darker color of peas and beans, and 
the feathery plumes of carrots, interspersed 
with little spears which were to be onions. 
People rode for miles to look at the garden, and 
the gallant cowboys fought and gambled for 
their options on my first crop, but, despite 
that, James grew more and more moody. The 
men, after the manner of their kind, pitied me 
for the hardness of my work, although they 
could not help knowing that I loved it and 
that I grew healthier every day. They made 
a point of ostentatiously carrying buckets and 
pails and baskets for me, and every time one 
of them did it James scowled, and, when the 
man’s back was turned, said that to see his 
wife doing such degrading work was positively 
killing him. 


T WAS true that I was often dreadfully tired, 

but this was not because of the work in the 
garden. I had always been strong and my 
early days with my brothers had given me a 
sturdy, pliant back. What tired me was the 
trying to do the work in the house and out 
of itas well. I had to get the meals and wash 
the dishes, and make the beds and sweep, and 
mend our clothes and iron, after a sloppy Mex- 
ican woman had washed; and often I had to 
spend precious time cheering James, enter- 
taining him, and trying to give our life some- 
thing of the semblance of domestic peace and 
harmony. 

If I cried or whined James was all attention 
and care, but if I bore things cheerfully he 
never made the least effort to ease me, save 
and except as he reiterated his plea for me to 
let the outdoor work alone. He could not do 
that outdoor work; Tony never accomplished 
anything unless materially assisted; and we 
could not live unless our resources were added 
to in some way. You would have thought that 
the inexorableness of that reasoning would 
have brought James to his senses, but it never 
did. He cursed his fate, which would not let 
him take care of me in his own fashion; but he 
sulked for a week when I suggested that he get 
the meals and wash the dishes. He asked me 
indignantly if I thought he was ‘‘a confounded 
girl’’? 

I replied that I was a girl, whether con- 
founded or not he could best judge, and that, as 
it was not considered disgraceful for me to do 
such work, I did not see why it should disgrace 
a man, since there was no question of any of 
the ‘‘immodesty ” which attached to a woman’s 
doing a man’s work. 

To this James retorted that he would rather 
have died at once among civilized folk than to 
have health at the expense of unsexing both of 
us out in this forlorn place. 

Sounds silly, doesn’t it? Yet I hear the same 
argument, with variations, even today, when 
women have done so much more than they 
had then. ; 

In the midst of all this, while I staggered 
under my many duties, my expanding mind 
and the unhappiness which James caused me 
daily, | suddenly discovered that I was to be a 
mother. For once utter and black despair over 
came me. I told James after the worst of it 
was over, and the way he took it brought up 
such a surge of dislike and resentment in my 
heart that | was fairly breathless. : 

Not a thought of the difficulties besetting 
me, not one deep, strong look to assure me 
that he even understood, if he could not help! 
Oh, no, he just puffed up with pride and delight 
and extravagant sentiment, and in one mo- 
ment was again the man who had driven me 
nearly mad by his nonsensical attitude. At 
once he was for stopping all work in the gar- 
den, for taking all business details out of my 
hands, for regulating my life himself; but when 
I went to the table and began to iron the 
pile mY clothes awaiting me there was no protest 
at all! 


i fo I had choked down a little of the 
£-\ weary trouble that threatened to unseat 
my self-control I told my husband that I 
thought his whole way of looking at the matter 
was rather out of place; that a child was indeed 
a beautiful thing, but that this was not the time 
I would have chosen to bear one; and that one 
of the most serious considerations we had 
to face was that it would interfere with my 
money-earning work. " 

James was properly shocked and pained, 
and in a beautiful speech, punctuated with 
kisses upon my hand, he assured me that he 
knew that I would feel differently as soon as 
the sweetness of my woman’s soul had asserted 
itself; that he was prepared to care for me asa 
husband should; that a way would be found 
“somehow” to arrange our affairs; that God 
was good to mothers. 

I listened attentively, conscious of a mind 
which sat aloof, observing, speculating, a little 
bit amused and very much depressed. It 
looked on, that mind, until something in my 
heart arose and choked me, and I began to 
cry —not nice, gentle little tears, but great dry 
sobs that tore me to pieces. James liked it at 
first. It was what he expected of women, this 
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hysterical state. I caught a glimpse of his 
smirking, self-satisfied smile, of the beautiful 
head that I had so loved bent patronizingly 
over me, and I cried more dreadfully than ever. 
Something which I could not define was taking 
place in me; something was going out of me, 
leaving me cold and afraid and alone. My 
husband was frightened at last. This was no 
gentle shower, but a storm. He urged me into 
my bedroom, took off my waist, covered me 
with a blanket, laid a wet cloth on my head, 
brought me a drink, pulled down the curtain 
and tiptoed away, adjuring me to “have a nice 
little sleep.” 

After a while I stopped crying. I’ve never 
wept like that since, never had the reservoir 
from which to bring such tears. I couldn't 
have explained what had happened to me, but 
IT knew. Iknewthat no man would ever again 
be much to me; that I had seen clear through 
all the illusion of chivalry and devotion; that 
never again would I be blinded by sex attrac- 
tion; that I would never feel much of anything 
any more. The selfishness and vanity which 
lay back of men’s cult of the child, the absurd- 
ity of alleged woman worship, the injustice of 
almost every condition of woman’s life, pre- 
sented themselves to me with cruel distinctness. 

Here was my husband, an ideal lover, and, so 
far as men were ordinarily estimated, a man 
without a fault, as surely crushing the life out 
of me as if he were the Sphinx sitting on my 
chest, and that not because of his own fault so 
much as on account of the wicked nonsense of 
past generations of men. Here was | being 
taken care of, according to all the traditions 
which fathers had handed down to sons. 


EANWHILE I smelled the soup, which I 

had put onto cook, burning, and was sure 
that it would never occur to James to so much 
as look at it. It was beginning to be hot and 
my young plants would need to be seen to, but 
I could distinctly hear James pacing the porch, 
no doubt reflecting upon the beauties of being 
a father. The curtains in the dining-room had 
been left rolled up, andI knew that when [’came 
out, supposed to be rested and refreshed, the 
small room would bean intolerable place heated 
by the direct rays of the sun. I knew that 
James would sigh patiently over the scorched 
dinner and complain that the climate was un- 
bearable, forgetting that the dining-room was 
always cool when properly shaded, and that he 
would shrug his shoulders impatiently at my 
drooping garden. 

I turned, and bit savagely into the pillow, 
and cursed the fate which had made me a 
woman with a woman’s terrible burdens, not of 
children and work only, but of men also. I 
fought with a rage and despair so abysmal that 
even in the midst of it I could stop to wonder 
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atit, butnowI know that generationsof women 
must have reared their phantom heads behind 
that hour of horror; women who had suffered 
beyond all power of man to understand, and 
had gone to their graves not only with dumb 
but also with smiling lips. 


OME time in the course of the morning I 

Staggered up and went to my medicine- 
chest. There was alarge bottle of laudanum in 
itand I meant to have enough of it tosettle my 
difficulties. Igot itand poured out what I knew 
was a sure dose, andI smiled as] lifted the glass 
tomy lips. Iknowthat I smiled because I saw 
my facein the mirror as I did so. Glass in hand, 
I stood there for what seemed like along time 
and stared at the face which stared back at me. 
It was a ghastly, sickly, cowardly thing, that 
smile; and the woman who bore it on her lips 
was a shaken, trembling, wild-eyed, hunted 
thing. “Fool!” saidthe hysterical eyes. ‘‘Cow- 
ard!”’ said the trembling hand. ‘‘ Weakling!”’ 
said the mouth, unhumanly askew. 

I put the glass down and leaned forward and 
looked and looked until the face changed and 
gave me back a human, sane glance. Then I 
suppose I fainted for the only time in my life. 
When I came to myself, there on the floor, I 
was cold and shivering, but dry-eyed and en- 
tirely composed, and as sure of having experi- 
enced amystic change asif I had found myself 
clothed in a new body. 

I replaced the laudanum and began putting 
my hair and dress in order. James heard me 
moving about and came in, all tenderness 
and solicitude. I returned his kiss calmly 
and kindly, went into the dining-room, placed 
dinner on the table and ate placidly, although 
it was scorched asI had feared. 

I could see that James watched me furtively 
and that my calm manner, belying my swollen 
eyes and pale face, troubled him. A subtle 
change Was in the air, and he felt it with that 
intuition which I suddenly realized as more 
distinctively feminine than any trait which I 
possessed. My mind, clear and serene, knew 
exactly what I was going to do, but felt some 
astonishment at the calmness of my pulses. 


DLING with my food and responding to some 

of James’strivialremarks I analyzed thesitu- 
ation. What was this new peace which | felt, 
and for which nothing in my inner experiences 
had ever prepared me? What was it? 

I probed deeper and suddenly was conscious 
that—I was no longer afraid of men or their 
opitaions. That was it. I didn’t care what 
James thought of me or what any man in the 
world thought of me. My life during that agi- 
tated morning had shifted allits foundations. 
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earn more. I’m going to show you. In my 
position you can’t afford to save, really. It’s 
my time and peace of mindI must have. With 
Joseph to manage, and Ellen, I can go to Boston 
and make those speeches and — 
‘*Excuse me, Mrs. Fellowes, the telephone.” 
A white cap and apron loomed out of the 
firelit dusk. Evening had closed upon them. 
Walter Girard shouldered into the room sud- 
denly, bringing all the crisp winter air with him. 
“Did you get the name?” Phyllis asked 
mechanically. 
“Ves, Mrs. Fellowes, it’s Mr. Fellowes. It’s 
important, he said. He’ll hold the wire. 
“Go up into my room, Phyl, and call down 
if it’s anything.” 
P hyllis was on the stairs. 
“T do hope it’s nothing about Felicia,” Betty 
be ‘gan anxiously. 
‘Oh, no, the kid’s all right,’’ Walter said. 


AS a few moments Phyllis stood in the 
doorway, tense and low-voiced. ‘Can I 
get the seven-ten back to town?” 

“Why, Phyllis, what isit? Is Felicia ——”’ 

“Oh, she’s all right. Bob has just broken a 
pleasant bit of news to me, that’s all. Joseph 
and Ellen were married this afternoonand sail 
for Europe tonight !”’ 

“No, Phyl! Good heavens!” 

“Exactly,” said Phyllis dryly; ‘‘ good 
heavens! That’s the idea.” 

“But have they—when did Bob “4 

“Just now. It seems they’ve planned it out 
for some time, but didn’t dare totell us. Joseph 
wants to run a pension in Switzerland. He got 
a cable last night that his grandmother has just 
died and he’s got to be there to see about the 
money.” 

“The money?’’ 

‘She had some property, and Joseph is one 
of two grandchildren and wants to realize.” 

“Holy cats!” gasped Mr. Girard; ‘‘it’s quick 
work, isn’t it?” 

‘Joseph is a quick man,” said Phyllis coldly. 
**Bob says Ellen feels dreadfully, but she simply 
must go, she says. Of course Ican get a nurse 
immediately, as far as that goes, Jll Ican find 
another of those specially trained ones like 
Ellen. Bob has sent two or three for me to see. 
And Ellen says she'll put Felicia to bed before 
she sails, and leave all directions.”’ 

“But Joseph! Oh, Phyllis, what will you do? 
What will Bob do?” 

“That remains to be seen,” said Phyllis 
*f Will you tell them not to unpack my trunk? 
Oh, my maid has given notice, too, Bob says. 
She says it’s too great a shock for her and she 
doesn’t like changes. She really means she 
doesn’t like Joseph marrying Ellen, I suppose. 

“Well!” said the astounded Mr. Girard. 





‘ Bob suggestedcutting herwageslast night,’ 
Phyllis added, ‘*but he told me he offered to 
raise her this afternoon.” 

“Men always do that,’’ Betty murmured. 

“But what will you do about Boston? How 
can you break in a new man —— ?’ 

‘T can’t,” said Phyllis; ‘‘it’s out of the ques- 
tion, of Course. One of the secretaries must go 
to Boston. I'll get my office work out of the 
way tomorrow, and put off that meeting I 
called for Monday. Then I'll work Tuesday 
instead at the office, and give up that opera 
luncheon Wednesday. Betty, will you write 
Mrs. Ponderby ? And telephone Mr.Wynquist 
that he'll have to get somebody else for that 
dance Wednesday night? I can see people 
the ‘n, and have the day free for the office. 

‘When you say ‘office,’ ’’ Walter began, ‘‘ do 
you mean your Working Girls’ office or the 
intelligence office?’ . 

Phyllis smiled curiously. ““I mean both, 
Walter,’” she said. 

He whistled softly. “By George!” he said, 
“that’s tough, isn't it, Betty? You've rather 
let yourself in, Phyllis, haven’t you? And I 
s’ Pose yOu can’t cut either of ’em out, exactly 2?” 

“No. Ican’t cut either of ’em out,’’ Phyllis 
agreed. ‘*Can I manage the seven-ten?” 

“*Sure thing,’’ Walter hurried on, ‘‘ I'll run 
you down myself. By George! it’s certainly 
rottenluck—all atonce—thisway. But that’s 
what it is to be married, isn’t it, old lady?” 

**Ves,’’ said Betty slowly, “that’s what it is 
to be married.”’ 

“*Of course,’? Walter went on jocosely, 
“here’s where the little bright-eyed wage- 
earner gets into the game. Just tell Bobto go 
to thunder and tind hisown valet! Say, ‘Z’ve 
got to get down to business, J have!’ You 
could, couldn’t you? ”’ 

*“*Oh, hurry up and order the car, Walter,” 
Betty said impatiently. ‘‘ She could, but she 
won't!’ 

And the eyes of the women met. 


\ R. GIRARD surprised that full glance and 
LV i something init puckered his usually calm 
brow. 

‘But look here,’’ he persisted, ‘have you 
got anybody else that can take your place at 
the office? If you had to be home, I mean?” 

wee: > said Phyllis briefly. 

** Well, ILsuppose nobody can get this serv- 
ant game settled for you, either?” 

*No,’’ said Phyllis again, ‘ ‘nobody.’ 

Mr. Girard drew a long breath. “All I’ve got 
to sayis, what arvethe womentrying to do any- 
how?” he demanded. 

‘They’re trying to find out,’ said Phyllis 
And though her eyes were brave they saw that 
her chin quivered—ever So slightly. 




















hef to the 
Millions 


A master chef, a few years ago, took 
our national dish and revised it. 

He took pork and beans and tomato sauce 
and made an entirely new creation. This 
homely dish became a delicacy. 

Now heis chef to the millions—to the millions 
who have found a new ideal in baked beans. 
Countless housewives — when they want a 

quick, hearty, delicious meal—simply call on 
this chef to serve it. That is, they heat a can 
of Van Camp’s, and it comes to the table with 
all the fresh oven flavor. 

You could not induce one of them—or the 
folks they serve—to go back to old-time beans. 


‘AN CAMP'S 


BAKED WITH 


P tae RK& BEAN S Tomato SAUCE 


Also Baked Without the Sauce 
10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 





These are in no way like old-style baked beans. 
We pick out our beans by analysis. We bake in 
steam ovens, so the beans are not crisped or broken. 
They come out mellow and whole. 


The sauce is baked in — sauce made from whole 
tomatoes, grown from special seed, picked when ruddy 
red. So the beans have a zest—a sparkling tang— 
that was never known before. 

This dish is unique. It's as different from others 
as celery is from cabbage. One meal of Van 
Camp's will completely change your conception of 
baked beans. 

Serve it now—now at the season when you are 
looking for delicious meals ready-cooked. But be 
sure that you get Van Camp’s. 

Then keep the pantry stocked. 333) 
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mace 
“MUM” 


j MARK 
e* delicate Deodorant 
indispensable for 
the toilet 
MUM MFG. CoO, 
1106 Chestnut St. 

Priva. Pa 


~ 25 cts. perBox 


“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 








isa great toilet 





comfort in warm 


weather, for it 
takes all odor out of perspiration 


“Mum” gently neutralizes the odors of the 
body as they occur, and keeps the body and 
all day. 

‘Mum’” does not check perspiration; that would 
be harmful. 


clothing sweet 
‘Mum” simply acts on the odor- 
producing elements and nullifies them. 

‘Mum” is a snow-white, unscented, disappear- 
ing cream which takes but a moment to apply. 
skin 
Use it after the bath — before the dance—in 


An all-y 


It cannot harm the or stain the clothes. 


hot weather—in all weathers. -ar-round 


toilet necessity tor tastidious men and women. 


25c at drug- and department-stores. 
“Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


“you THs O WITCH 
ON APPROVAL fran wre new Be auty ook 


and Catalog illustrating all the newest 














Paris Fashions in Hair Dressings 


at guaranteed lowest prices. Be- 
cause prices mean nothing apart 
from quality, we sellon approval— 
no pay unless satisfied. These 
selections are of splendid quality 
to match any ordinary shade. 


Straight Switches 





Wavy Switches 






 cotheas "Berks 1% oz. 18 in. $0.85 20in. . $1.45 
fragrant, guarantee oz. 20in. 1.25 22in . 2.45 
pure. White and flesh- 5 oz.22ia. 1.75 26in. . 4.95 xg 
tint. For sale every~ ty cz 24in. 2.75 30in. . 7.65 a 
where. ay ow for interest- ie ees . zi Hoo. 4 16 
beaut th n riple Wavy Switc Me nat 95 2 
br apt SDE rigs Other sizes ard grades. . 50cto $50.00 © 
: Natural Curly Pompadour . . oo 
Talcum Puff Company Coronet Braid, 30z., Wavy . . 3.95 
Miners end Measbictever: Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s . $15 to $50.00 


Bash Terminal Bidg- Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Send long sample of your hair and de- 
scribe article you want. We will send 


prepaid ON APPROVAL If you find 
it perfectly satisfactory and a bargain, 
A remit the price. If not, return to us, 
Rare, pec uli ar — gray ” shades cost a 

little more estimate. Write | Natural Wavy Switch 

Box for our NEW HAIR BOOK TODAY. | Specially priced $2.45 


PARIS FASHION CO.., Dept. 18, 209 State St., 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 





20 in. 2% oz. Triple 























Let Me QuoteYou a Special Price 


Educate Your Child 


2 Fireless 
at Home On My Cooker 
Under the direction of Fe i, eee | A big saving in food bills. 
CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. | ? fuel, work—and food tastes 
(Established 1897) t , i better. 


A unique system by means of i d 
which children from kindergarten r 
to 12 years of age may be educatcd 
at home by the best modern methods 
and under the guidance and super- 
vision of a school with a national 
reputation for training young chil- 
dren. For information write, stating P 
age of child. => 
The Calvert Schcol, 10 W. Chase Street, Baltimore, Md. ta 
V. M. HILLYER, AB. (Harvard ), Headmaster. 


a a as 


The Secret of Beautiful Silver is a weekly polishing with Wright's Silver ‘ 
Cream. Doesn't injure hands, pleasant to use. Friends admire the beautiful 
lustre and new look it gives to silver, cut glass, marble, etc. Cannot scratch. 
Get Wright's, the 40-year-tried, original and the very best. 

Send 25c for full-sized half-pint jar—or 6c for 34-0z. sample jar. 
J. A. WRIGHT & CO. (Est. 1873), 5 Court St., Keene, N. H. 


EN as SOOM — 


30 Days Free Trial 


\, Complete outfit aluminum 

ee utensils free. Covers and 

Ed cooking compartments 

lined with pure aluminum. 

Dust-proof, odorless. 

Write for Free Book and 

Bargain Prices direct 

from factory. Wm. Campbell 
Co., Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. 
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-** WRIGHT S °° 


SILVER (REAM | 


= TRADE MAAQK 





Protect Ss The 

Yourself “<g Food -Drink 
At Soda for All Ages 
Fountains 4 . 18 i) Nourishing 
Ask for Wal: . ees or | i; : w= Delicious 


2 Digestible 


© Others are 
Imitations 


ORIGINAL Oath eal sine aca Maine AN 
GENUINE ? 7 7 bilan 
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Ielis Royal Happiness 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


The Ambassador shifted in his chair. ‘‘ I’m 
afraid I’ve been too long away from home,”’ he 
said, “and I never was much in politics any- 
way. J. B. Thompson has a good record as 
Governor of the State of New York, and his 
party is standing solidly behind him. All 
that, of course, is in favor of his success.”’ 

‘““Ves, yes,” said the King; ‘‘but hasn’t 
ex-President Lanchester a very great hold upon 
the country?” 

‘“Henry Lanchester has been out of practi- 
cal politics for eight years. That’s a long time, 
Sir. I think he will carry off the nomination 
all Tight se 

“Oh, you do,’ said King 
obvious relief. 

“Oh, yes. His elimination would cost them 
too many votes. But I doubt whether Lan- 
chester can win in the industrial States; and 
of course, as you know, Sir, there are certain 
foreign influences which will be dead against 
him on account of his known attitude toward 
this country.”’ 

**Ves,”’ said the King smiling. ‘‘We have 
heard something about that. I don’t know, 
Mr. Corcoran, what one ought to wish politi- 
cally, or whether one ought to wish at all, but 
I am afraid I must confess that this election 
has a strong personal interest forme. I know 
Mr. Lanchester so well and admire him so 
much : 

“Really, Sir?” 

‘“VYes, rather! I assure you he was almost 
the only friend I had when I was being patched 
up in the Adirondacks except Doctor Morrow, 
and the best one anybody could have. I often 
feel that Lowe him more than I can ever repay. 
So. of course 

**You want to see him elected,” 
Ambassador as the King hesitated. 
do I. But I am afraid, 
your cigar has gone out. 
another ? 





with 


Alfred, 








smiled the 
‘Well, so 
Your Majesty, that 

May I offer you 


|e Ambassador was right; in the end 
Henry Lanchester received the nomination 
of his party by an overwhelming majority. 
The triumph was indeed a great and notable 
one and launched Mr. Lanchester upon his 
campaign with no overt disaffection in the 
ranks behind him. 

Mrs. Phipps was true to her promise and 
gave Hilary back in time to be photographed 
beside him on the observation platform of the 
first special that took him touring about the 
West. 

She was there for her full value, tall and 
beautiful and happily smiling, with her hand 
on his arm, there to be as she always had been, 
his solace and his delight. The gathering, ap- 
plauding, listening world was glad to remember 
her again. Somebody on the reception com- 
mittee always bad a wonderful bouquet for her. 
She was alone, she was lovely, and it was 
known that Lanchester had given her the price 
of the ‘“‘ Silver Squaw” in order that he might 
not be embarrassed with it. 

The issue was incalculable. Their political 
opponents stood firmly by their early choice 
of ex-Governor J. B. Thompson. There were 
insurgents on both sides who would commit 
themselves only in the great silent vote. <A 
superficial view declared that Thompson was 
a man of business with a square jaw, and that 
Lanchester was a happy optimist with a long 
chin. Lanchester’s character was exploited to 
his disadvantage. He was an idealist, had 
always been an idealist; witness his unpopular 
friendliness to England in the interpretation 
of the findings of the Boundaries Patrol Com- 
mission eight years before. Certainly, later, 
The Hague had upheld the ex-President, but 
such leanings were dangerous. 

Putting down the Sunday newspaper one 
morning Lanchester said to Hilary: ‘‘It begins 
to look bad for the treaty, Hil, even if we do 
get home.’ 

She had not to ask which treaty. They had 
often talked of the fate of the instrument that 
President Dickinson was leaving in coma, and 
of its chances of coming back to life in Lan- 
chester’s administration. Hilary knew her 
father’s views, and they made the very tissue 
of her hopes. ‘‘ Why, Father?”’ 

‘*Well, I see they’ve pulled the ‘Mercury’ 
over. Yes, it looks bad for the treaty.” 

** You'll never give it up, Daddy.” 

‘I'll never give it up, but I may have to give 
up es hope of seeing it through myself,” said 
Lanchester, ‘‘ which is a merely personal con- 
sideration, of course. It’s only a question 
of time.” 

‘*Even as a personal consideration,” said 
poor Hilary, ‘I think it stands rather high.” 


Ye Bites this came the ‘ 
telegram. 


The day after the convention at St. Louis 
offered Henry Lanchester to the country as 
its choice for the Presidency, King Alfred of 
England sent his warm congratulations and 
best wishes to Mr. Lanchester by cable. It 
was one of those thoughtless things that the 
King would sometimes do before breakfast 
without consulting anybody. It was only 
natural, as he said to those who remonstrated 
afterward, when a friend goes into a big scrim- 
mage to buck him up a bit if you can. And it 


facer’’ of the stolen 


had that effect; it gave pleasure to the recipi- 
ent and newly warmed his heart toward the 
young King, carrying the unsought burden of 
the state to which he had been called, of whom 
Lanchester had often thought with sympathy 
as the years went on. 

There were telegrams from many sorts of 
persons and Lanchester pinned them all on the 
wall above his desk. But there was only one 
from a King, and a morning came when 
Hilary, who looked at it often, found that it was 
gone. Neither the floor nor the waste-paper 
basket nor the rubbish-bin would reveal it. 


NLY Lanchester had any clew at all, and he 

but faintly remembered that a telegram 

had fallen from the wall to the desk when he in- 

vited Sullivan to write a note there, and that 

Sullivan had absent-mindedly been pleating a 

scrap of paper between his fingers as they talked. 

They had not long to wait—either for the 

apostasy of Sullivan or the appearance of the 

telegram in the ‘“‘ Mercury.”’ The headline and 
the text were sickening. 


THE KING OF ENGLAND ELECTS 
HENRY LANCHESTER 


We understand that the Only Henry, as 
he girded on his armor for the fray, had the 
happiness of receiving the following cable 
from the young monarch over the sea: 

Congratulations on ‘your nomination and my 
wishes for your success. ALFRED. 

They don’t give Alfred R much of a say in 
home politics, and as he’s an energetic young 
man he is taking an interest in ours and in 
the prospects of England’s best friend, Mr. 
Lanchester. Quite nice and kind and right, 
Alfie. One good turn deserves another. Will 
Henry Lanchester deny that he received this 
telegram? 

Henry Lanchester could neither deny the tele- 
gram nor ignore the use that had been made of it. 

To the three party managers and the pub- 
licity man who were in his library before he 
had finished breakfast he said: ‘‘My dear 
fellows, don’t sit around like mutes at a funeral. 
It’s a knock, and Sullivan deserves boiling, 
but I think we can make good. This is what 
I propose to publish.” 

The publicity man fell upon the typewritten 
slip: 

The Associated Press is authorized to say 
that the version of a private telegram stolen 
from Mr. Lanchester’s desk, as reproduced in 
the ‘*Mercury,”’ isincorrect. The text of the 
telegram runs as follows: 

Warm congratulations on your nomination 
and best wishes for your success. ALFRED R. 


The telegram was one of many from per- 
sonal friends, and Mr. Lanchester regrets 
that the rat who sold it to the ‘‘ Mercury” 
had not intelligence enough to copy it cor- 
rectly. 

His advisers 
insisted. 

‘*It will be ten times as damaging if I look 
ashamed of it,’’ he said, and the event justified 
him. 

The uproar was tremendous, but when it 
had died down it was not altogether certain 
that ‘‘ Young Alfred’s”’ interest in his friend’s 
election was altogether unpleasing to the 
country. Of course neither Lanchester nor any 
other American had the right to be on such 
terms with a King. On the other hand, as the 
stalwarts pointed out, such a view as that was 
undoubtedly hard on the King. And in any 
case it was generally admitted to be commend- 
able that Lanchester hadn’t ‘‘turned Alfred 
down.” 


demurred, but Lanchester 


UT the other side made the most of it, and 

it seemed to barb the arrows of J. B. 
Thompson. Through it all ‘‘daughter Hilary” 
was tireless and undaunted. Her pulse 
throbbed with her father’s. She knew every 
line of his face and daily read the writing there 
of hope or of depression, carefully as he tried to 
hide from her the tale of the campaign when it 
bore against them. 

The newspapers counted the tucks on her 
skirts and tried to lift her into the sphere of 
opinions. But for the women who came to 
interview her she had only one pleasant word: 

““T know very little about politics, but I want 
my father to win because I believe in him.” 

Nevertheless it gave their friends a watch- 
word and they used it. J. B. Thompson was 
gray and arid and certainly blameless, and his 
worst enemy couldn’t call him very human. 
Nobody in his party particularly and person- 
ally believed in J. B. Thompson, unless it was 
his wife. But the enthusiasm of the other 
party, when the sediment had drained off, was 
all for Lanchester the man. 

It was a fluffy, foamy, noisy campaign be- 
yond the common, but under it the people 
were thinking all the time, thinking not only 
of desiderata like economy and efficiency, but 
also of such fundamental things as probity at 
home and honor abroad. 

And when the day of decision came, because 
he seemed to give these matters a suitable 
place among his country’s ambitions, for the 
next four years they elected Henry Lanchester. 


CONTINUED IN THE SEPTEMBER JOURNAL 


Cleaning Up a State 


T’S the biggest State of all— 


Texas 


~and one man has done it. 


That is to say, he has 


done it with the enthusiastic assistance of a lot of women and other men who are all 
thanking him today for having shown them the way. The further fact that the man 
behind the clean-up went to Texas to die, and is today about the halest and heartiest 


citizen of that State, makes the story of his achievement especially interesting. 


Indeed 


it is about as humanly interesting a story as THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL has ever 
published, and it will appear in next month’s number— THE JOURNAL for September. 
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Cleans Closets 
in a Jiffy 


'2 Sani-Flush does that. No brush is 
'} required. You don’t have to use 
» your hands. Sprinkle a little Sani- 
4 Flush into the bowl every day and 
off come stains, incrustations, dis- 
“4 colorations. Rid yourself of your 
1 most disagreeable household task 
by using 


Sani-Flush 


the clean white powder that keeps 
the bathroom sanitary —not a gen- 
eral cleanser, it does only one thing 
and does it as nothing else can. It 
makes water-closet bowls clean 
and keeps them clean. Your dealer 
probably has Sani-Flush—if not, 
send us 25c (30c in C anada), using 
the coupon below, and we'll send it 
to you postpaid, or through a dealer, 

arranging for your future supply. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
660 Walnut St., Canton, Ohio 
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The Hygienic Products Co., Canton, O. 
I enclose 25c (30c in Canada) for full-size can 
of Sani-Flush, postpaid, or through dealer. 


Name 





Address 






Dealer 
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Send us the name of your dealer and receive Free Catalogue 


: SHOWING 1500 FAMOUS 


| STEIFF TOYS 
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Chimpanzee-Speedaway called Record- 
Peter. No. 25 (10 in. high) $2.35 


MARGARETE STEIFF CO., Manufacturers 
16th St. & Irving Place, N.Y. Inventors of the Teddy-Bear 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


\ 7 E have trained thou- 
sands of women in 
—® their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as 
nurses. Our graduates 
number 7000—a record 
unequaled by any insti- 
tution. Send for “How I 
Became a Nurse”—248 
pages with actual expe- 
riences. 48 illustrated les 
son pages free to inquirers. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main Street Thirteenth Year Jamestown, N. Y. 


By Usin a 

zm Keep Baby Healthy *’sinits: 
9 SWEET BABEE Nursing Bottle 
: in. wide at mouth. 6 in high. Holds 8 oz. 
4} Zasily washed and wiped out like a tum- 
i] . pp Nipple cannot collapse — easily 
' . turned—used either side out. Doc- 


> ) tors and nurses recommend it. At 
4 your druggist or by mail for 25c. 


vy” oy, Sample Nipple sent free for 
i Jo 
—_ Ly 




















name of druggist 


The Yankee Co., 62 Genesee St., Utica, N.Y. 

















Highest Grade— Nota printed imitation. E 


( Paneer ty 


tional hundred $2.25, Outside and Inside Envelopes. Transportation 
prepaid Send for free samples. 100 Finest Engraved Calling Cards, $1 


PALMER ENGRAVING CO., 538 South Clark St., Chicago 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


“You shall have them both, and cake with 
icing and pink candles.” 

“VYes’m. They’ll like the candles,’ Maggie 
answered, her eyes brightening. She stood 
fora moment thinking it all out. ‘I—I’ll try 
not to think of the New One,” she whispered. 

But after all the lure of the party was a dis- 
tant one, and Maggie was only a little girl who 
had not learned the art of perspective, and the 
girlsat the Asylum wrote often. The child grew 
thin and lost her appetite. The doctor said 
that she was run down, and he recommended a 
little trip to the South. 

They were to starton Wednesday. On Mon- 
day Mrs. Carrington returned from a shop- 
ping trip in town and called for Maggie, but 
no one had seen her, and, perplexed, Mrs. 
Carrington went up to her room. Of course 
the child was somewhere about—perhaps had 
just gone for a walk, although she never had 
done anything like that before. Then suddenly 
alittle note upon her dressing-table caught Mrs. 
Carrington’s eye; it was addressed, in Maggie’s 
round scrawling hand, ‘‘To my Dear Mother.”’ 
Mrs. Carrington opened it hurriedly and read: 


Dear Beautiful Loveliest Mother: I've got to go 
to the Asylum. Lucy is sick. She is the New One 
that I told you about. I mean she was a New One 
when I was there, and she wants me. Sadie Ryan 
wrote me. She says Lucy is delirious and keeps 
wanting to hold my hand, and Jane is sick, too, and 
Jane is just a baby, you know, and the last New 
One cries and cries. Her name is Katie Quinn. 
Oh, dear, dear Mother, please don’t mind very 
much! I'll come back as soon as they are all fixed 
up. I do love you so. MAGGIE. 

P.S. I'll miss being tucked in so, only you see 
the New One needs it more, and I guess Miss 
Dana will let me tuck her in, ‘cause she does some- 
times when they are new and cry. I love you, 
Mother. 


Mrs. Carrington sat very still with the note 
in her hand, her eyes on the white February 
hills. Downstairs the telephone rang, and a 
moment later one of the maids appeared. 

‘*Miss Dana at the Asylum wishes to speak 
with you about something important,” she 
said. 

Mrs. Carrington rose. ‘‘Thank you, Kitty. 
And will you please tell James to bring the 
carriage around at once? I wish to goin town.”’ 


T WAS nearly dark when Mrs. Carrington 

reached the Asylum, and already the lights 
were shining from its great brick front. Miss 
Dana met her in the hall. 

“She is up in the hospital,’ she said. 
“Neither of the children has anything conta- 
gious. Lucy is one of those who goes out of her 
head at any little thing; she is all right today, 
but a little weak, so the doctor ordered her to 
be kept quiet for a couple of days longer. Will 
you go up or shall I call Maggie dow! nP”’ 

“T will go up,” Mrs. Carrington replied. 


They went up the two flights of stairs to the 
front room; it was lighted within and the door 
stood partly ajar; Miss Dana pushed it a little 
farther open and then stood aside, and Mrs. 
Carrington looked in. Maggie was sitting on a 
low chair beside Lucy’s bed. A baby was cud- 
dled up in her arms, and Lucy’s hand was 
clinging to her dress, while another child hung 
on the back of her chair, and Maggie’s voice 
was singing with joy, and every line of her 
homely figure was full of mother ecstasy. 

‘And they’re most sure to come—mothers,”’ 
she was saying; ‘‘and they’re the beautifullest 
things i in the world, I guess, and they tuck you 
in nights and kiss you soft, soft—like that 3 

Mrs. Carrington drew back suddenly. ‘‘I 
never made her look like that,” she cried, 
“never once! And I gave her everything— 
every thing. I tried so hard.” 

‘She adores you,’’ Miss Dana replied; ‘“‘but 
Maggie is one of the born mothers. She is made 
that way and nothing can take it out of her. 
That other child has cried herself sick ever 
since she came; and look at hernow! Maggie 
can always do it.” 

“Will you—let me sit down in your room a 
minute?”’ Mrs. Carrington asked. 








ISS DANA led the way downstairs to her 
LVi own room and then made excuse to go and 
bring a glass of water. When she returned 
Mrs. Carrington looked up with a grave smile. 

“You were right; you tried to tell me at 
Christmas, but I would not let you; I have no 
right to Maggie. I knew it within a week—as 
soon as I began to try to ‘ polish’ her-—to polish 
out of her the love for every human being no 
matter what his class or place in life. I’ve been 
fighting that knowledge these three months; 
now I surrender. Will you send Maggie to me 
for a few minutes?” 

Miss Dana went for Maggie. A moment 
later the child stood hesitatingly at the door. 

“Come here, dear,” Mrs. Carrington said. 

Then Maggie ¢ came straight; she knew the 
voice of pain whenever she heard it and she 
heard it now. She had no consciousness of 
having done wrong—she only longed to com- 
fort. ‘‘Oh, Mother!” she breathed. ‘‘Oh, 
dear, dear, beautiful Mother!” 

Mrs. Carrington drew the little figure to her 
and looked down into the brown eyes. ‘‘I 
think we made a mistake, dear, or I did. You 
would rather be here with the girls, wouldn’t 
you? Don’t be afraid to tell me.” 

Maggie’s breath came heavily, but her eyes 
looked straight into the beautiful ones above 
her. ‘‘You see,” she explained, ‘‘they cry- 
and I can stop them.” Then suddenly she 
threw her arms about the still figure, her whole 
soul given over to a passion of comforting. 
“But I love you so, Mother—oh, I love you so! 


And [ll never forget tse tacking een?” 








Blind Spot 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


“T deny,” interrupted Arthur Stone quickly 
and distinctly, ‘‘the ownership and direction 
of my intelligence to be vested in any power 
outside myself, and I rejoice in the opportunity 
to say so before my fellow-citizens.” 

The clergyman looked like a man about to 
have a fit. His face was contorted and he 
screamed unintelligible words. Those nearest 
pressed him back into his seat. 

The chairman was seen to take a step toward 
Arthur Stone, but Stone turned away from 
him, facing the vast audience where there had 
arisen a loud hum like the sound of bees. 

Stone stretched out his hands to them. He 
said: ‘*Youknowme. My career has been lived 
among you and in your service. You know that 
I am neither a wild and wanton blasphemer, 
nor a seeker after cheap notoriety. You know 
that when I raise my voice in bitter resentment 
against a fellow-guest I do not raise it lightly 
nor upon an idle whim. That old gentleman 
with the peculiar collar has tried publicly to 
rob me, to take from me all I have and am, and 
he has tried to take from you and your fathers 
and forefathers all you have and are. He has 
said that we are not free and upright men, but 
blind creatures groping in darkness for unknown 
ends. I say that it is his words, not mine, that 
aré blasphemies. I say that he and all the long 
hierarchy that have frightened mankind with 
ghost stories from the beginning of time are 
blasphemers—not against God, but against 
what is much more sacred, against man.” 


“TONE paused just here, and in the pause 
there rose again that loud murmur that was 

so like the sound of bees; and out of the murmur 

there came from somewhere the first hiss. 

Stone heard it and looked whence it came, 
but he heard also a feverish and frantic ap- 
plause from a little band of odd-looking people, 
foreigners apparently, who sat well down at 
the front and at one side. He couldn’t make 
out just what they were, and he had no chance to 
investigate, for there was a slight disorder on the 
platform behind him. The clergyman was mak- 
ing a species of scene and several gentlemen 
were trying to quiet him. 

The chairman and one other stepped for- 
ward to where Stone was and spoke to him 
eagerly. They seemed to be urging something 
upon him, but he shook them off with a kind 
of anger and turned once more to his audience. 

“Hear me out! One of you has hissed. I 
ask him for the same courtesy that he extended 
to the other side, the courtesy of a hearing. I 
am not speaking to you in haste or in anger. 
I say what I profoundly believe after much 
thought. I profoundly believe that religion, 


in its direction of men’s minds away from the 
problems of this world toward the imagined 
and easy delights of another world, in its appro- 
priation to itself of the good it has not earned, in 
its narrow jealousies and cruel uncharitable- 
ness—I believe it has worked far more harm to 
civilization than good. For myself I ask no 
unseen bogy hiding in the dark and gloating 
over its powers to punish. I bow to no mys 
terious tyrant who moves me here and there as 
if I were a pawn at chess. I am a free man, 
a soldier in a great army of free men. If there 
is any good in this universe then I myself am 
good and so are you, each one, and so is every- 
body. For your own sakes, for the sake of your 
children, for the well- being of society, pull down 
this bogy out of the skies where —— 


L E STOPPED there abruptly at the sound 
of a scream behind him, and turned to 
look. It was the elderly clergyman who had 
screamed in genuine horror and anguish, but 
it was a scream topping a tumult, for all the 
great house wasin anuproar. Stone hadindeed 
never quite talked down the murmur which 
had arisen some moments before. He spoke 
against it in shouts like a man trying to cry 
down the noise of the sea, but at the sound 
of that single shrill scream it rose suddenly 
and drowned him—a great roar like the roar 
of waters—and above it a noise like the noise of 
winds; and that was the storm of hisses. 

Half-turned, he looked behind. A little 
group of gentlemen were leading the clergy- 
man away, and he saw that a number of others 
had disappeared fromthe platform. The chair- 
man, with a white face, ran to him and tried to 
speak, but Stone couldn’t hear him. 

Before him a line of men were climbing upon 
the stage, and he drew back startled, then 
stood where he was, awaiting the rush of those 
silent, climbing, dangerous-looking men. But 
quite suddenly it was clear that they were not 
dangerous at all, for they crowded around him, 
cheering and grasping at his hands, and after 
them came others of their kind, and women 
also. Something flapped above Stone’s head 
and he saw a banner held aloft. On the banner 
were words in big red letters: 

‘No Master. No Country. No God.” 

Then he knew who the men and women 
were—members of a new industrial body, to 
almost every tenet of whose creed he was 
strongly opposed. 

He uttered an exclamation, pushed his way 
violently out of the little throng about him, 
took up his hat and coat and ran from the place. 


CONTINUED IN THE SEPTEMBER JOURNAL 
































It’s a ‘‘Party”’ 
to the Children— 


CREAM TAPIOCA PUDDING 


Cooked ina 


““WEAR-EVER” 


ALUMINUM DOUBLE BOILER 


Y IVE your boys and girls all the Tapi- 

oca Pudding they want. It makes 
them healthy and rosy. But be sure to 
cook it in a "Wear-Ever" Double Boiler. 


You can cook the most delicate sauces 
and puddings in the Double Boiler with- 
out stirring and with- 
out fear of burning. 


"Wear-Ever" Aluminum 
Utensils are stamped from 
thick, hard, sheet alumi- 
num, "without j joints, seams 
or soldered parts. Nocoat- 
ing to peel, crack orblister. 

annot rust, cannot form 
poisonous compounds 
with fruit acids or foods. 
"Wear-Ever" Aluminum 
Utensils store up the heat 
and stay hot longer than 
other ware. 
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“*Replace utensils 

Gj that wear out 
j with utensils 

that Wear-Ever’’ 


Uj If not ne paren your deal- 

er s, mail us ten Z-cent stamps “« ” 

(Canadian stamps accepted) ates is 

and we will send you, prepaid, sade ith side 

: | +. re ~— — handbvaid with 
en or our helpfu ookiet 

"The Wear-Ever Kitchen." loop handles. 
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Z The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 
Dept. 12, New Kensington, Pa. 

or Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 

Send me, prepaid, a 1 qt. ‘‘ Wear-Ever'’ Stew Pan, for which 
I enclose 20c in stamps—to be refunded if I'm not satisfied. 
GZ Name Address 
Y I buy cooking ware of (Deal 
W Yells Z 
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Don't pile up big wash- 
ings— use absorbent 
ScotTissue Towels — 
the individual towel— 
you use once, then 
throw away. Have 
this absorbent paper 
handy whenever you spill 
liquids of any kind. Use 
it to absorb grease from 
fried foods. Take a supply 
of absorbent Scot Pissue-s 
and ScotTissue Table Covers 
with you on those summer picnics 
and automobile lunches on the 
roadside. Not until you actually 
try can you get any idea how 


| Scotti ssue lowels 


Save Work 


around the home in many different ways. Junior 
roll, 10c (in Canada, 15c); large roll, 35c (west of 
the Mississippi and Canada, 50c). Sent postpaid 
on receipt of price if your dealer can't supply you. 
A neat fixture, 10c extra. 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
720 Glenwood Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Manufacturers of 


ScotTissue Towels, Dydees S 
and Table Covers. \ | 














Pee VENUS our 


You can then fit your own dresses per- 
fectly. It does away with all dressmaking 
difficulties. By simply turning the wheels 
at top it can be INDEPENDENTLY ad- 
justed at the neck, bust, shoulders, waist, hip, 
skirt, to any woman's measurements. 

It becomes YOU 
Remit tous $3 and we will send you our 
guaranteed $15 Venus Form. You pay 
the balance at only $2 per month 
If it does not prove satisfactory after 
ten days’ trial, you may return the 
form and we will refund the money 











Order today or send for our free catalog with 
valuable information for every woman who 
sews. ACME SALES COMPANY 
Dept. F, Bristol Bldg., New York 
Dept. F, North American Bldg., Chicago BRQUU SRD Nope 
ASUREMENTS 
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The Victrola illustrated 


Dancing to the music of the = ===" 
Victrola is the favorite pastime 











With a Victrola and Victor Dance Records it is easy to 
learn all the new dances. 

The maxixe, hesitation, tango, one-step—you can enjoy all 
the modern dances in your own home with the Victrola. 


Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Castle, teachers and greatest exponents of the modern dances, not only 
use the Victor and Victor Records exclusively at “Castle House, but personally superintend the mak- 
ing of Victor Dance Records. 

“TTow to Dance the One-Step, Hesitation, and Tango” is a new Victor booklet just issued — 
illustrated with photos of Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Castle ae 288 motion- 
picture photographs. Ask any Victor dealer for a copy, or write to us. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 
to $200, and there are Victor dealers in every city in the world who will 
gladly play any music you wish to hear. 














Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 








Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 














: —— oe “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
ctor Steel Needles, 5 cents per 100, 50 cents per 1000 


Victor Fibre : Macdins, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) RES, COPAY. CFF 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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New Ways to Serve Eggs 
for Breakfast 





GG ZEPHYRS. Beat up four eggs; add 

seasoning of salt and paprika, four table- 
spoonfuls of thick cream, three tablespoonfuls 
of melted butter, six tablespoonfuls of raw 
dried haddock that has been rubbed through a 
sieve, six filleted anchovies and two heaping 
tablespoonfuls of grated cheese; mix and add 
the juice of one lemon. Divide the mixture 
into small buttered molds. Cover with buttered 
paper and steam untilset. Turn out and when 
cool dip in flour, brush over with beaten egg, 
roll in breadcrumbs and fry in smoking-hot fat. 





GGS IN POTATO NESTS. Mash one pint 

and a half of boiled and drained potatoes; 
add two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, two 
tablespoonfuls of hot cream and salt and pepper 
to taste. Arrange the potatoes in the form of 
nests on hot plates and drop one egg into the 
center of each nest; sprinkle over with a little 
grated cheese and bake in a moderate oven until 
set. Serve hot, surrounded by potato straws. 





GGS WITH CUCUMBER. Peel thinly one 

large cucumber, cut off the ends and divide 
into two-inch pieces. Stamp out the centers 
with a round cutter, place them in a buttered 
baking-pan with a little stock, cover with but- 
tered paper, and cook until tender in the oven. 
Beat up three eggs; add one heaping table- 
spoonful of tomato pulp, one tablespoonful of 
butter, season with salt and pepper and red pep- 
per, and stir over the fire until creamy. Place 


the cucumber shapes on a hot dish and fill the 
cavities with the prepared eggs. 
them tomato sauce and serve hot. 


Pour over 





LANKED EGGS. Finely chop one cupful of 

cold cooked corned tongue or beef; add three- 
quarters of a cupful of fine breadcrumbs, sea- 
son with salt, pepper and paprika, and moisten 
with cream or milk. Spread on a hot greased 
plank and surround with a wreath of Duchess 
potatoes, using a forcing-bag and a star tube. 
Drop poached or buttered egg on the meat mix- 
ture and place in the oven to brown the potato. 
Garnish with sprigs of parsley. If liked, the 
eggs may be sprinkled over with buttered 
breadcrumbs. Good olive oil is the best sub- 
stance to use in greasing a plank, although 
butter or sweet drippings will answer. 





GG CUTLETS. Boil four eggs until hard 

(allow ten minutes); cool them and remove 
the shells, then chop them, not too finely. Chop 
likewise, but finer, two ounces of cooked bacon 
or ham and a dessertspoonful of parsley. Pre- 
pare a white sauce with one tablespoonful of 
flour and a tablespoonful of butter, stirred in 
and kneaded, and half a cupful of milk. Cook 
it for a few minutes, stirring all the time to 
prevent lumps forming. Now add the above- 
named ingredients, mix well and season with 
salt, pepper and a grate of nutmeg. Spread on 
a dish and let cool. Divide the mixture into 
eight or nine portions and shape each into a 
cutlet. Egg and crumb them carefully, and fry 
them in deep smoking-hot fat. Drain well, in- 
sert asmall piece of macaroni at the end of each 
cutlet to represent the bones. Dish up and 
garnish with fried parsley. 
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Midsummer Meals With Little Meat and 
Little Cooking: By Anna Barrows 


T IS seldom wise to make a sudden change in 

diet in any direction. Meats may be gradu- 
ally reduced in quantity and meat flavor may 
be secured by the use of bacon or salt-pork fat, 
by cooking a bone with certain vegetables, or 
by the occasional use of meat extracts. 

Salted meats keep better than fresh, after 
cooking as well as before, and are usually rel- 
ished, especially when served with succulent 
vegetables. One week we may boil a tongue, 
the next half a ham, and a third week use corned 
beef. Each may be served first warm; two 
days later, when thoroughly chilled, it may ap- 
pear in thin, cool slices, and all bits will give 
relish in combination with vegetables. 

Often a single teaspoonful of meat or fish for 
each person, in a green pepper or tomato, or 
with a brown, tomato or white sauce, or on a 
slice of toast or a mold of rice or under a round 
of crisp pastry, will serve as the principal meat 
dish at a fruit-and-vegetable dinner. 

The entire absence of meat may lead to utter 
lack of appreciation of vegetable foods. Bacon 
or creamed dried beef gives relish to toast, rice 
and similar foods. Where milk, cream, eggs, 
cheese and olive oil are used we need fear no 
lack of proper nutritive material. The addi- 
tion of a glass of fresh milk or buttermilk to 
a meager luncheon often will make it more 
palatable as well as more nourishing. 

When near the water use fish freely in sum- 
mer. Many fish are then at their best and we 
should make the most of those which have a 
short season and are not available or are of 
inferior quality in winter. Such are bluefish, 
mackerel, swordfish, clams and lobsters. 

Canned fish, poultry and meats are espe- 
cially useful in warm weather to the house- 
keeper who has not had access to a good market 
or has not the proper place to keep raw foods. 

Gelatin is helpful in giving variety in form 
even when its presence is scarcely suspected. 
A half-pint can of salmon, with an equal 
quantity of green peas left over from dinner, 
with a level tablespoonful or less of gelatin dis 
solved in enough hot water to hold the mass 
together, will make an attractive jellied salad 
for the next day’s luncheon. Lemon juice or 
a chopped pickle with salt and pepper is 


sufficient seasoning, and a salad dressing and 
lettuce should be served with the jellied fish. 

Almost any meat or vegetable is capable of 
similar preparation, and such dishes may be 
prepared hours before the meal. 

When a fruit or a vegetable has a short sea- 
son serve it in simple form, but if, like tomatoes 
or sweet corn, it is available for several weeks, 
find as many forms as possible in which to 
present it. 

Plan ahead, that practically all the heat for 
the day may be used at one time. It is the con 
tinuous or cumulative heat that is unbearable 
in a house in midsummer. 

Usually the bulk of food preparation can be 
done at breakfast-time. Then half an hour be- 
fore luncheon or dinner, with a gas or kerosene 
stove or even a chafing-dish, begin to escallop 
tomatoes or broil fish. Baked potatoes, hot 
puddings and other dishes requiring much 
cooking should be reserved for the cooler days. 

Have an occasional orgy of cooking before 
breakfast or on a cool, rainy day. Make a hun- 
dred rich cookies, not all of one form or flavor, 
but put nuts in some and raisins in others. 

Pie crust well made, all thoroughly baked 
and put away in close tin boxes, will keep a 
fortnight and may be crisped just before serv- 
ing. Bake a shape on the outside of a plate for 
a lemon or a berry pie, small rounds to put over 
baked rhubarb for individual tarts, and squares 
to surround a platter of creamed mushrooms. 

BREAKFASTS: With an electric hot plate and 
an electric toaster on the sideboard or dining- 
table it should be a simple matter for each 
member of the family to prepare his or her own 
breakfast. A chafing-dish or an alcohol lamp 
is almost as satisfactory. 

LUNCHEONS OR SupPERS: A single warm 
dish should be ample, and often the same dish 
may be served cold and be more appetizing at 
midday in hot weather. 

DINNER: Let three courses serve for dinners. 
Salads of some sort seem a part of summer 
dinners. The first course may be a substantial 
soup or stew on the cooler days and vegetables 
at other times. The dessert should be simple 
or substantial to balance what has preceded. 

















Combination Hot-Weather Menus 


LUNCHEON 
Cheese Soufflé 
Bread and Butter 
Stewed Plums 
DINNER 
Green Peppers (stuffed with 
crumbs and poultry seasoning) 
Baked Potatoes String Beans 
Cherry Shortcake 





LUNCHEON 
Hot Blueberry Muffins 
Cup Custard Wafers 
DINNER 
Corn Chowder 
Beet-and-Potato Salad 
Sponge Cake Filled With 
Chocolate Bavarian Cream 
LUNCHEON 
Fried Corn Mush 
‘ookies 
Sliced Peaches and Cream 
DINNER 
Curried Eggs Boiled Rice 
Lettuce and Tomatoes _ 
Vanilla Ice Cream and Wafers 
LUNCHEON 
Nut Sandwiches 
Lettuce-and-Relish Salad 
Chocolate, Hot or Cold 
DINNER 
Cream of Tomato Soup 
Shelled Beans 
Sweet Corn on Cob 
Rhubarb Tart 








LUNCHEON 
French Toast Fruit Sirup 
Crackers and Cheese 
DINNER 
Vegetable Soup 
Sweet-Corn Croquettes 
Slic d Tomatoes 
Pudding With Fruit or 
Choc ola ate Sauce 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed Salt Codfish 
Baked Potatoes Radishes 
Fruit Cookies 


Cottage 


DINNER 
Salmon Loaf 
Green Peas Stewed Cucumbers 
Cherry Pie 
LUNCHEON 
Green-Pea Soup 
Bread and Butter 
Cream Cheese Jam 
DINNER 
Fried Eggplant 
Mixed Vegetable Salad 
Roly-Poly Blueberry Pudding 


LUNCHEON 

Scalloped Tomatoes 

Graham Muffins 
Crackers and Cream Cheese 
DINNER 

Clam Chowder 

Sweet Corn on Cob 

String-Beans-and-Radish Salad 

Caramel Custard 





LUNCHEON 
Eggs Hollandaise 
Onion-and-Lettuce Salad 
Cookies 
DINNER 
Broiled Fish Cucumber Sauce 
Shelled Lima Beans 
ge apioc: a Cream 


LUNCHEON 
Welsh Rarebit Tomatoes 
Molasses Gingerbread 
DINNER 
Rice-and-Pimento Timbales 
Cheese Sauce 
Lettuce and Cucumbers 
Peach Shortcake 





LUNCHEON 
Nut Bread 
Stewed Rhubarb 
DINNER 
Mushrooms Timbale Cases 
Macédoine Salad 
Coffee Custards 


Omelet 





LUNCHEON 
(For a cooler day) 
Potato-and-Onion Soup 
Crisped Crackers _ 
Waffles With Maple Sirup 
DINNER 
Sliced Canned Tongue 
Potato Balls in Parsley Butter 
Mashed Turnips 
Apple Dumplings 


LUNCHEON 


Corn Fritters 
Graham Bread 
Watermelon 
DINNER 
Peanut-and-Tomato Soup 
Shrimp Salad With Mayonnaise 
Deep B luebe rry Pie 


LUNCHEON 
Tomatoes Stuffed With 
Spaghetti i 
Quick Biscuits Blackberries 
DINNER 
Fresh Shelled Beans Baked 
Hot Boston Brown Bread 
Tomato-and-Onion Salad 
Apple Tapioca 


Baked 








HE Housekeeping corre sponde nce service of THE Jour RNAL is open to all readers. 
inquiry to the Editor conducting the Department into which your question falls, 


THE JOURNAL’s Directory on page 34. 


LUNCHEON 
Codfish Balls ; 
Nut-and-Oatmeal Cookies 
Baked Sweet Apples 
DINNER 

Oyster-Plant Stew 
Potato-and-Egg Salad 
Lemon Bread Pudding 





LUNCHEON 
Broiled Tomatoes, Cheese Sauce 
Squash Pie 
DINNER 
Fried Swordfish 
Mashed Potatoes 
Stuffed Eggplant 
Ginger Ice Cream 
LUNCHEON 
Corn Timbales Rye Pop-Overs 
Stewed Raisins 
DINNER 
Poached Eggs 
Shelled Beans Stewed Celery 
Bananas Sliced in Currant Jelly 
Almond Cake 





LUNCHEON 
Apple-Nut-and-Celery Salad 
Warm Doughnuts and Coffee 

DINNER 
Broiled Sweetbreads 
‘auliflower “omatoes 
Pineapple Ice Cream 


For Sundays and Other 
Special Occasions 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 

Creamed Mushrooms in 
Chafing- Dish 
Bread-and-Butter sa; iches 
Olives akes 
DINNER 
Corn Soup 
Fish Salad With Mayonnaise 
Dressing 
Peach Ice Cream 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Finnan Haddie Hot Rolls 
Jelly Cake 
DINNER 
Egg Salad 

Cream 


Succotash 
Currant Ice 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Cream Toast in Chafing-Dish 
Plum Jelly 
Devil's-Food Cake 
DINNER 
Escalloped Oysters 
Sweet Pickled Peaches 
Cornstarch Pudding Chocolate 
Sauce 
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New Fruit Desserts for 
Summer Days 
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OMPADOUR PUDDING. Put two cupfuls 

of milk into a double boiler; add four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar and the grated rind of one 
lemon. When near to boiling point stir in half 
a cupful of cornstarch moistened witha quarter 
of a cupful of cold milk; cook for five minutes, 
then remove from the fire and add half acup- 
ful of chopped ripe cherries, one teaspoonful 
of vanilla extract and one cupful of whipped 
cream. Pour into a wet mold and turn out 
when cold. Serve decorated with ripe, stoned 
cherries and whipped and sweetened cream. 





HERRY DAINTY. Mix one quart of lemon 

ice cream with one cupful of chopped, ripe, 
stoned cherries and divide into dainty glasses. 
Top with whipped and sweetened cream and 
decorate with ripe cherries. 





ASPBERRY CHARLOTTE. Butter some 

fireproof dishes, put in a layer of macaroon 
crumbs or cake crumbs, then a layer of hulled, 
ripe raspberries; sprinkle sugar over, moisten 
with cream; add another layer of crumbs, then 
sugar, and so on until the dishes are full. Let 
the last layer be crumbs moistened with cream. 
Cover and cook for thirty minutes, then un- 
cover and let brown. Decorate with rasp- 
berries. Serve with whipped and sweetened 
cream flavored with raspberry extract 





ORBETOFPEACHES. Peelsixripe peaches; 

add six tablespoonfuls of sugar, the strained 
juice of two oranges; crack the stones and 
pound the kernelsand add tothe fruit, with two 
cupfuls of cold water, afew drops of yellow and 
red coloring; strain and freeze. Then addtwo 
tablespoonfuls of pineapple sirup. Serve with 
sliced peaches and chopped nuts. 


LACKBERRY-AND-APRICOT WHIP. Fill 

dainty glasses with ripe blackberries and 
diced apricots; pour in lemon jelly to cover. 
Chill and serve with whipped and sweetened 
cream on the top. Decorate with ripe black- 
berries. 





ICE 
and drain one 
saucepan with two cupfuls of milk, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, twotablespoonfuls of sugar 


-AND-PEACH CASSEROLE. 


cupful of rice, 


Wash 
put itina 


and the grated rind of half a lemon; 
gently for an hour anda half until the milk is 
absorbed and the rice is soft. Pound the rice 
and while hot press the paste in a well-buttered 
moldand set asideto cool. Turn out whencold. 
Mark around the top with a sharp knife far 
enough from the outer edge to form a fairly 
thick wall of paste. Brush over with beaten 
egg, put intothe oven fora few minutes. Scoop 
out the inner part, leaving the bottom crust 
of the same thickness as the sides. Fill with 
peaches and decorate with whipped and sweet- 
ened cream and chopped nuts. 


simmer 
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O WONDER American people as a rule do not like fish, for 

most of them do not even know the real taste. Fried toa 

crisp or else soaked with grease the word generally conjures 
up a distasteful picture of the special day inthe week when Mother, 
through a sense of duty, provides fish. 

There area fewstaple ways of cooking it, change being made by the 
different seasonings and sauces that areserved. Breakfast fish should 
always be cooked simply, as broiled, panned or baked in milk, and be 
served witha garnish of bacon, cress orlemon. For luncheon, fish is 
usually preparedin any of these ways and is embellished with some 
sauce, or itis cooked en casscrole,in ramekins, fried or boiled, while 
small fish are sometimes baked. Any of these methods is also suit- 
able for the fish course at a dinner, butif fishis to constitute the main 
course a large one is chosen and is usually baked, served ev2 casserole 
or boiled, while the sauces are simple. Chowder is used for home 
luncheons, suppers or dinners. 

The fat of red-blooded fish is distributed evenly throughout the 
flesh, making it moist and_rich; tothisend they are best not fried, but 
should be cooked by some other method which will not introduce 
excess fat. White-blooded fish are dry in texture because the fat is 
collected in certain portions; so they should be cooked by methods 
which introduce fat, as baking inmilk or braising, and if frying must 
be done these fish are well adapted to it. Olive oilis the best frying 
fat, clean beef drippings being the next choice. 

For frying small fish the fins are removed and the backbone sev- 
cred to keep them from curling up. Large fish are split through the 
belly, the backbone removed and the fish cut in sections. They 
should be rubbed with flour, then dipped in egg and dry breadcrumbs, 
and, after frying, should be drained on brown paper. The fat should 
be very hot when the fish is introduced so that the pores will be 
seared instantly. 

Fried fish demands a sauce of some kind to relieve the fat taste, 
and asit is brown the sauce should be of some contrasting shade that 
will add to the appetizing appearance. A white sauce containing 
sliced stuffed olives, chives or shallots is delicious. In this case the 
chives should be cooked in the butter until softened, the flour added 
slowly, then the broth, or milk, and seasonings. A horseradish sauce 
may be used with fish that is deficient in flavor, as cod or haddock. 

Some of the fish best suited to frying are cod, halibut, haddock, 
carp, cisco, eels, pompano, flounder, sole, herring, perch, pout and 
whitefish. 


ISH that are not too thick are suitable forbroiling. One weighing 

a poundanda half requires about twenty minutes. If too higha 
heat is used the juices will be drawn off, making it tough and dry. 
After broiling the fish is often spread witha little creamed butter, 
cither plain or with some flavor. For anchovy or sardine butter 
beat into two tablespoonfuls of butter four boned, skinned and 
chopped anchovies or sardines, half a tablespoonful of lemon juice, a 
little mustard and a dash of Cayenne pepper; for horseradish butter, 
two tablespoonfuls and a half of grated horseradish, one teaspoonful 
of lemon juice oraromatic vinegar; forlemon butter, one tablespoon- 
ful of lemon juice and one teaspoonful of minced parsley. A simple 
butter sauce is 





Iways SUlTaDLe, 

Fish best suited to broiling are mackerel, bluefish, large trout of all 
kinds, perch, pompano, whitefish, fresh herring and bass. 

Whereas boiling is an easy way of cooking fish it is liable to be 
unsatisfactory because so much of the flavor is lost in the cooking 
water. The best method is 
to have the water moder- 
ately warm, then bring it 
quic kly to the boiling px int 
to sear the fish, and simmer 
gently until the flesh sepa- 
rates easily fromthe bones— 
five minutes to the pound 
for thin slices, from eight to 
ten minutes for thicker ones. 
The fish should be tied ina 
buttered cheesecloth, to pre- 
serve the shaq ye, or in case of 
a long, whole fish it may be 
coiled up ina frying-basket. 

The cooking water should 
contain half a tablespoontul 
of lemon juice or vinegar, 
and half a teaspoonful of 
salt to each quart of liquid. 
Bay leaves, cloves, peppercorns, cte., may be added if desired, while 
fish may be braised on a bed of vegetables. 

After boiling the fish should be well drained, and, if the sauce is 
not tosurround it, may be garnished plentifully with cress, parsley, 
radishes, lettuce hearts or slices of lemon. Potato balls tossed in 
melted butter, stuffed peppers or tomatoes or sliced cucumbers are 
often served on the same platter. 

If the fish is white a tomato sauce is suitable. If a fish of marked 
flavor is used, like tuna or salmon, a plain bread sauce is excellent, 
while a sauce of some other fish is often used. To make a shrimp 
sauce, melt four tablespoonfuls of butter; add two tablespoonfuls of 
flour, one tablespoonful of lemon juice and acupful of water, When 
boiling rapidly put ina cupful of shrimps, ancl season to taste with 
salt, pepperand tabasco. Two tablespoonfuls of capersor nasturtium 


sceds may be added if desired. Creamed clams are also used as a 








sauce, Incase avery substantial dish is desired a cheesesauce may be 
used, orin August, when mushrooms are plentiful, they may be used to 
supplement the nutritive value. A white fish may be combined with 
fried mushrooms seasoned with onion juice and a dash of nutmeg, 





while cooked fish and mushrooms may be creamed together, 
Fish best adapted to boiling are cod, haddock, halibut, bass, white- 
fish, carp, flounder, salmon, pike, pickerel, trout of all kinds and 


re satisfactory to steam fish than to boil them. This 
| in buttered Manila paper. 


wrapped securely 

le IST all varieties of fish may be baked, although the method 
depends on the kind. Fish of moderate size are stuffed and 
roasted whole, the dressing being rich, rather moist and well seasoned. 
For roasting the head and tail may or may not be left on. If the 
fish must be sealed first dip in boiling water and removeat once; this 
facilitates the process. Stuff rather sparingly lest the dressing swell 
and break open the fish, and gash the skin along the back so that it 
will not crack in cooking. Strips of salt pork or bacon are laid along 
the back, and frequent basting with hot water to which has been 
added a little butter will prevent dryness, Strips of cotton cloth, 
about six inches wide laid lengthwise of the pan, with the fish upon 

them, will aid in transferring it to the platter. 
Among the fish that may be baked whole are mackerel, bluefish, 
small salmon, trout, pickerel, bass, whitefish, haddock and perch. 
The sauce is simple, like drawn butter, caper or ordinary egg sauce. 
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Baked Halibut— Creamed Cabbage and Peppers in Cabbage Shell 
Baked Tomatoes With Bacon—Saratoga Chips 


LOWNAS 
ll Bailey-Allen 


Fish like halibut, tuna, large salmon and cod are cut in steaks or 
fillets for baking. They may be placed in a pan with a strip of bacon 
or salt pork on each, or, in lieu of this, a teaspoonful of sausage, ham 
or bacon fat. A few drops of lemon juice should be sprinkled over, 
and alittlesalt and pepper. Setin a hot oven for two or three min- 
utes; adda little hot water and bake until tender—about twenty- 
five minutes—basting once or twice. Serve sprinkled with minced 
parsley, and accompanied by cole slaw or tartare sauce. 


ERE js a delicious method for cooking fish, which comes from 

the White Mountains, where it is used for trout: Split the fish 
down the back and lay it, flesh side up, in a buttered baking-pan. 
Dredge lightly with flour, dot with bits of butter, season with salt and 
pepper and nearly cover with milk. Bake until the flakes of fish 
begin to separate and the milk is almost absorbed. Mackerel, 
halibut, cod and tuna-fish steaks may be prepared in this way. 

Fish that is thick enough to cut in two-inch or three-inch pieces 
may be utilized to good advantage in chowder. Remove the skin 
and separate the flesh from the bones in two long strips and cut in 
pieces. Cook the head, bones and trimmings together with a quart 
of water for thirty minutes to make astock. For each three pounds 
try out the fat from a quarter pound of salt pork and fry two sliced 
onions in this. Slice a quart of potatoes, then put the pork, onions, 
potatoes and fish, alternately in layers, in a deep kettle; add a scant 
tablespoonful of salt and alittle pepper. Strain in the fish stock and 
add water barely to cover. Simmer for thirty minutes, then turn in 
two cupfuls of rich scalded milk, and steam buttered hard crackers 
on the surface. If desired thick, cook four tablespoonfuls of flour 
moistened with cold waterin the milk. Cod, haddock, whitefish, 
eels, salmon, trout, pike, pickerel, etc., make good chowder. 

There are many ways in which fish can be cooked and served in 
earthenware. Acasserole may be made of any fleshy fish. To do this 
use two pounds of fish, five small onions, three-quarters of acupful of 
carrots cutin little strips, four tablespoontuls of butter, four potatoes 
quartered, two teaspoonfuls of salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
pepper, boiling water, one cupful of tomato juice and half a cupful of 
crumbs. Remove theskinand bones from the fish. Boil the potatoes 
for five minutes, then drainand rinse. Brown the onions and carrots 
in the butter. Put a layer of fishin the casserole, then some carrots 
and onions and two tablespoonfuls of crumbs. Add more fish, vege- 
tablesand crumbs, repeating until allare used. Barely cover with the 
tomato juice and boiling water; add the seasonings, set the potatoes 
on top, cover, and bake for from forty-five minutes to an hour. 

Left-over fish may be creamed, baked and served in ramekins, 
either plain or incombination. Hard-boiled eggs, cooked vegetables, 
minced green peppers, parsley and onion juice suggest many possi- 
bilities to the imaginative housewife. In nearly every case fish, 
unless cooked in milk, may be utilizedin salads. It should be flaked, 
not chopped, mixed lightly with French dressing and combined with 
one-quarter of its bulk of shredded lettuce, chopped watercress or 
cabbage or diced cucumbers. It should then be mixed with any 
vood boiled salad dressing. 


LAMS and lobsters are staple foods on the coast. The following 
recipe for buttered lobster does not detract from the flavor. To 

make this will be needed the meat of a two-pound lobster, one tea- 
spoonful of mushroom ketchup (if convenient), half a teaspoonful 
of mustard, half a teaspoonful of salt, four tablespoonfuls of hot 
butter, one teaspoonful of 
minced parsley, one tea- 
spoonful of paprika and one 
teaspoonful of vinegar. Put 
the seasonings together; add 
the butter and the lobster, 
and sauté until very hot. 
Serve on buttered toast. 

Lobster chowder and soup 
are delicious, while lobster 
meat creamed may be scal- 
loped with hard-cooked eggs, 
green peppers or rice. Crab 
meat may be substituted in 
any lobster recipe. 

Clams on toast are a quick 
breakfast or supper dish. 
To make it use one quart of 
clams, one-quarter of a cup- 
ful of butter, four  table- 
spoonfuls of flour, a dash of pepper, half a teaspoonful of table sauce, 
and salt if needed. Remove the heads. Wash the clams and cut 
themin halves. Roll them in the flour and fry them in the butter 
for about seven minutes. Arrange on toast. 











ISHS served with fish must be carefully selected, for certain 

foods enhance the flavor while others are inharmonious. Nearly 
ull cream soups and stock soups containing vegetables are suitable. 
Potatoes do not combine well unless fried or plain boiled—rice or 
spaghetti isa better choice. The vegetables should be of pronounced 
flavor, as all members of the onion family, tomatoes, corn, cucum- 
bers, green peppers, turnips, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts and cab- 
bage. If a milk soup is not used one of the vegetables may be 
creamed. A green salad of some sort is essential, for fish is concen- 
trated food, andthe bulk is needed lest one overeat of the fish, and 
indigestionresult. The dessert should preferably havea fruit founda- 
tion, as the acids further “cut” the fish flavor. All kinds of short- 
cakes, fresh fruit, fruit gelatins, fruit cups and rolls are satisfactory. 
A richdessert, like ice cream, has no place on the menu with fish, but 
a fruit sherbet or ice may be used. 

If a shore dinner is to be given a delicious menu would be: 


Pineapple and Watermelon Fruit Cup 
Clam Chowder Crackers 
Buttered Lobster or Crab Meat on Toast 
Olives Radishes 
B iked Bluefish, Dre ssing, Holland tise Sauce , or Planked Whitefish 
Baked Spaghetti Croquettes Green Corn 
Tomato, Green Pepper, Cucumber and Lettuce Salad 
Fish Rissoles 
Blackberry Shortcak Whipped Cream 
Coffee 
When fish constitutes the main dish of a meal it is often possible 
to combine the whole course on one platter. Creamed cabbage, with 
green peppers served in the cabbage shell, baked tomatoes, Saratoga 
chips and baked halibut may be arranged in this way. Curried rice 
formed into a pyramid may be surrounded with any kind of fried 
fish and stuffed peppers, while string beans and radishes may fit in 
at odd places. Thick slices of boiled salmon may be flan!ed on one 
side by small boiled potatoes with parsley sauce, while baked stuffed 
cucumbers and creamed peas may accompany it. 
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Style That Stays 


The true shape, perfect out- 
line and correct fit are 477t into 
Burson Hose by the only ma- 
chines in the world that give all 
these, unmarred by a seam. 


And this special machine 
method shows results vastly dif- 
ferent from the ordinary ‘‘seam- 
less’? way which has made the 
stitching appear a necessary evil. 


BURSON 


FASHIONED HOSE 


without a seam give all the trim- 
ness Of smooth curves, free from 
clumsy bulk, secure against rip- 
ping, and stylish to look at. And 
yet the shape is perfect to the 
last—it won’t come out in wash- 
ing or wear. 








Cotton, Lisle or Mercerized in Black, 
Tan, or Uchite, made in Sviph, Reg- 
ular, Outsize and Trunk Top styles, 
Reject all imitations—see that 
the Burson Ticket is onthe hem. 
Buy them of your dealer —if he 
camot supply you, write us. 


BURSON KNITTING CO. 
48 Lee Street Rockford, Ill. 


ee 


FLAVOR, SAVOR and SYRUP 


all come from one 
bottle of 


MAPLEINE 


Flavor of dainty, delicious quality, for 
cakes, icings, candies, ice cream, whip- 
ped cream and desserts. 








Savor and zest for dozens of 
dishes 






baked beans, sweet 
potatoes, meats, soups and 
sauces. 





Syrup, rich and creamy, 
is made by adding 
Mapleine tocane sugar 
and hot water—no boil- 
ing. Simple and cco- 
nomical. 


1-oz. bottle 20c, 2-0z. 35c 


Getit from your grocer, or write 


Crescent Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. A, Seattle, Wn. 


Send 2€ stamp for Recipe Book. 


















| {ERE 'Sthe daint iest 
gift you ever laid your 
eyes on—a whole week's supply of Marinello Face 
Powder—FREE, Of course, you know of Marinello 
Powder, but perhaps you have neverused it, so simply 
to let you see how delightful it is, we will give you 
enough of this exquisite powder to last you a whole 
week. Daintily put up in acharming, useful Lucky 
Elephant Coin Purse and Vanity Case finished in 
Gold, one side of which holds $1.20 in change—the 
other contains a puff, mirror and powder. Send us 
2 dimes and 3 two-cent stamps, 


your name, address, 2 
and both the case and the free Powder come to you 
prepaid. Write today—mention shade. 


MARINELLO CO., Dept. 12 1, Mallers Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


bd Invitations, A ts, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes. $2.50. Write for 


samples. 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1043 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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By Marion Harris Neil 


AUTHOR OF “CANNING, PRESERVING AND PICKLING,” ETC. 


ANNING is the process of putting up fruits or vege- 
tables in air-tight jars, either with or without sugar. 
Preserving is the preparation of fruits with sufficient 

sugar tokeep without fermentation whether air-tight or not. 

In preparing for canning have the kitchen, table and 
range perfectly clean and free from all dust. The table, 
utensils, dresses and hands of the workers must be clean and 
the kitchen should be light and airy and as far as possible 
protected by screens from insects. If possible do the can- 
ning on cool days, and it is more comfortable to cook the 
fruits or sirup over an electric, gas or oil range. 

The first step in the process of canning is to examine the 
glass jars. Be sure that they are perfect and absolutely 
clean. 

The kitchen being prepared, the next thing is to have the 
utensils wherewith to perform the work. The following is 
a list of the needed utensils: Scales, preserving-kettles 
(porcelain-lined or granite), colander, strainer, ladle, fun- 
nel, wire frying-basket, fruit-press, measuring-cups, sirup- 
gauge, glass cylinder, small dipper, silver and wooden 
spoons, wash-boiler, new rubbers, jars with perfect covers, 
wooden masher, paraffin, and jelly-bags. 

One of the new measuring-cups has the measurements 
plainly marked on the inside, where they should be. This 
cup is covered with three coats of a fine grade of enamel and will not 
discolor fruit juices. It costs fifty cents, and it is practical to have 
two cups, one for measuring fruit and the other for sugar. 


ELLY-M AKING presents many difficulties to many housewives. 

The causes are numerous. Hard boiling crystallizes, and over- 
ripe fruit will not make good jelly. In overripe fruit the pectin begins 
to lose its jelly-making quality. Probably using too much sugar is 
a most frequent cause for failure in jelly-making. If too little sugar 
is used_a tough jelly results; if too much the pectin is unable to form 
a jelly which will completely fill the volume of liquid, hence the result: 
a soft mass and a jelly failure. 

It is easy to overdo the use of sugar and difficult to avoid it, espe- 
cially if the cook is handling a fruit to which it has been necessary to 
add a considerable amount of 
water in order to extract the 
juice, asin the case of most of our 
autumn fruits. The only reli- 
able test is the sirup-gauge and 
cylinder. This is a graduated 
glass tube registering from 0 to 
50 degrees with a weighted bulb. 
The richness of a sirup can be 
tested with it. Imfthis tube 
is placed in pure water the 
bulb will rest on the bottom 
of the cylinder. If sugar 
be dissolved in the water 
the tube will begin to float. 
The more sugar dissolved 
the higher the gauge will 
rise. If the glass cylinder is filled to about two-thirds its height 
the test with the gauge may easily be made. 

The sirup is made richer by adding more sugar and less rich by 
adding water. When the sirup registers 25 degrees it is exactly right 
for jelly. If the gauge registers more than 25 degrees add more 
fruit juice; if less, add sugar. The gauge costs fifty cents and the 
cylinder costs twenty-five cents. Both of these devices should be 
heated gradually. The glass cylinder may be filled two-thirds full 
to be tested, and as soon as the gauge is inserted it will register the 
weight of the sirup. 

If peaches are to be canned in sirup put them at once into the 
sterilized jars. They may be canned whole or in halves. If in halves 
remove all the stones or pits. For the sake of flavor one or two 
blanched kernels should be put into each jar. Many people like the 
flavor imparted to preserves by the addition of a few cracked kernels 
of peach, plum and cherry stones, but the cook should remember 
that this flavoring should be used very moderately in order to leave 
no unhealthful effect. These kernels contain the same principle that 
gives the flavor to bitter almonds, an alkaloid that forms the base of 
that most deadly poison, prussic acid. When enough of these ker- 
nels are added to preserves to make the almondlike flavor pronounced 
this alkaloid becomes injurious. 

Prepare only as much fruit as can be cooked while it still retains 
its color and crispness. 


Canning in the Oven 


N CANNING fruits or vegetables, or in making jelly or preserves, 

it is most important that the food should be protected from the 
growth of molds as well as the growth of bacteria and yeasts. To 
kill mold spores the food must be exposed to a temperature of from 
150 degrees to 212 degrees Fahrenheit. After this it should be kept 
ina cool, dry place and covered, so that no floating spore can find 
a favorable place on its surface. 

Remember the success of canning depends on perfect sterilization. 
To attain this put jars, covers, spoons and other utensils to be used 
in the work in a pan of cold water, set it on the stove and allow the 
water to come to the boiling point. Keep it there for at least fifteen 
minutes. Use the best sugar, preferably granulated, free from any 
bluish tinge, and the purest spices. 

No housewife should use preserving powders when preserving or 
canning fruits or vegetables, as they are unnecessary and dangerous. 

Corn, peas and beans should be canned as 
soon as possible after gathering, as sweetness 
and flavor are absorbed by their pods and 
husks. All root vegetables and greens must 
be thoroughly washed. ‘The spoiling of vege- 
tablesis due primarily to bacteria. To this end 
all vegetables must be thoroughly sterilized. 
Some vegetables spoil more readily than 
others, especially those rich in starchy constitu- 
ents. 

Bacteria reproduce in two ways: either by 
dividing and subdividing, or else by spores 
or ‘‘seeds.” ‘To defeat this propensity of the 
parent bacteria to reproduce themselves there 
must be not only the initial boiling, which 
disposes of the parent bacteria, but also later 
boilings to kill the spores, which retain their 
vitality even in boiling water and germinate 
as soon as cooled. 

To make way with the parent bacteria and 
spores alike there must be successive boilings, 
preferably a day or twoapart, orat least for six 


Letting the Fire- 
less Cooker Do 
the Work 








Testing Cylin- 
der and Sirup- 
Gauge and New 
Measuring - Cup 






hours at a stretch. By this “intermittent process of can- 
ning,” as it is known, every vegetable can be put up, with 
scarcely a chance of failure, provided always that the 


a neo) 


; vegetables are in good condition. 

a When canning vegetables use a wash-boiler or a large 
- preserving-kettle. This must be furnished with a tight 
ba cover. An extra bottom must be provided for the boiler, 
as the can would break if set flat on the bottom. A wooden 


rack or a piece of wire netting cut to fit the container, and 
coils of rope or straw or rolls of cloth to keep the cans from 
touching each other, are also essential. 

The sterilizing of vegetables is best done by filling the 
can and cooking them in a water or steam bath. Fill the 
cans with well-washed vegetables and cover with a weak 
brine or clear water. Put the rubber ring around the neck 
of the jar and place the glass top on loosely. If spring-top 
jars are used do not press the tops down. Set the cans on 
a rack in a wash-boiler, pour in two inches of water, put on 
the boiler cover, which should fit quite closely, bring the 
water to the boiling point and boil for one hour. Then 
remove from the fire, take off the cover of the boiler, and 
when the steam has escaped tighten the can covers to 
prevent any live bacteria spores from being carried into the 
cans by the air. 

Let the cans stand and cool for twenty-four hours. On the follow- 
ing day raise the spring again or partially unscrew the top so that 
the steam generated in the cans can escape, otherwise the cans may 
burst. Add more water to the boiler if necessary, and cook for an 
hour or two more. Again screw tightly and leave until the third 
day. Repeat the same process on the third day, cooking for as many 
hours as it is necessary to make sterilization complete, then screw 
tightly, and when cold label and set away. 


HE following are good ways to can fruits: If you are fortunate 

enough to possess a fireless cooker much of the heat and labor 
of canning are done away with, as the fruit will cook gently without 
breaking and with a minimum of fuel expenditure. The fruits to be 
canned are not only perfectly cooked, but they also retain much 
more of their original flavor, run no risk of being burned, do not cook 
quickly, and, if attention is given to the amount of time required for 
the cooking, retain their shape. Also time is saved by the use of a 
fireless cooker, the kitchen is cool and comfortable to cook in, and 
preserving may be looked forward to as an agreeable occupation 
even in warm weather. 

Do not attempt to use unripe or overripe fruit; it must be perfect 
and just ripe. Have the jars, covers and rubbers sterilized. The 
jars, filled with fruit and sirup, are placed in the fireless kettle and 
surrounded with cold water. The kettle is placed on the fire and the 
water boiled for fifteen minutes, after which it is put into the cooker 
and covered. One hour is usually sufficient for any fruit. This 
method of heating takes longer than other methods, but it has the 
great advantage of requiring no attention and of relieving the cook 
from working in a hot kitchen. 

The ‘“‘fireless”’ is especially good for canning vegetables. Clean 
and prepare the vegetables as for all canning. Dip the jars in boiling 
water, and fill with the vegetables; 
pour in cold water until it overflows 
the jars; sterilize the covers, place 
them on the jars, but do not seal 
tightly—allow for expansion. 

Put a perforated rack in the bot- 
tom of the largest kettle of the cooker, 
place the prepared jars on the rack, 
fill the kettle with cold water up to 
thenecks of the jars. Place the cover 
on the kettle, put it on the range, 
bring to the boiling point and boil for 
fifteen minutes. Place at once in the 
cooker and cover tightly with the 
heat-retaining covers. Let the cans 
remain in the cooker from two to 
three hours, then remove and tighten 
the covers. 

Peas, asparagus and young string beans do not need to be left in 
the cooker as long as the harder vegetables. 





Utilizing a Steam Cooker 


ANNING fruit in the oven is a cool and easy method. The 
work is quickly done, and the fruit retains its shape, color and 
flavor better than when cooked in the preserving-kettle. 

Sterilize the jars and all the canning utensils. Cover the bottom of 
the oven with two thicknesses of asbestos sheeting. If the sheeting 
is not available put into a moderately hot oven shallow pans con- 
taining two inches of boiling water. Fill up sterilized jars with the 
prepared fruit and sirup and place them on the asbestos or in the 
pans of water. Cook the fruit for ten minutes, remove from the oven 
and fill the jars with boiling sirup. Wipe and seal, tightening the lids 
after the jars have cooled. 

A steam cooker is an excellent contrivance for canning. There are 
several kinds on the market, but the ones with doors on the side are 
the most convenient for sterilizing and hold from twelve to eighteen 
jars at a time. The prepared fruit is put into the jars and covered 
with sirup. The covers are then put in place, without fastening, and 
the jars set into the cooker. The heating is started at once and 
continued for fifteen minutes after the chamber is full of steam. 
The jars are then removed one at a time for filling the space, left 
by shrinkage, with more sirup or fruit, after 
which they are returned to the cooker and 
steamed for twenty minutes longer. 


\ ATER-BATH COOKING: Prepare the 

fruit, fill sterilized jars with it and put 
the covers on loosely. Have a rack in the bot- 
tom of a wash-boiler. Pour in enough water 
to come about four inches above the rack. 
Place the filled jars in the water but do not let 
them touch one another. Cover the boiler and 
let the fruit cook ten minutes from the time the 
water surrounding it begins to boil. Draw the 
boiler to the back of the range and take off 
the cover. When the steam passes off take out 
the jars, one at a time, and place in a pan of 
boiling water; fill up with boiling sirup,and seal. 





NOTE—If you wish to ask any questions about canning 
or preserving of any kind, or desire any recipes, Miss 
Neil will be glad to give you the information you desire. 
Address her, inclosing a stamped, addressed envelope, in 
care of THE LApIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Dinah alates Ma, 
Cool and 
Inviting 

as ocean breezes 

are dainty mid- 

summer salads made with delicious, 

fresh, crisp vegetables and Yacht 

Club Salad Dressing. Salads are 

ideal ‘‘easy-to-prepare’’ dishes in 

the heat of summer—tasteful and 
refreshing, light and easy to digest, 
and they help keep the blood cool, 
the eyes bright and the skin clear. 


GHT, p 


SALAD DRESSING 


costs 25% less than the next best grades 
because all are sold at the same price and 
Yacht Club bottles hold one-fourth more. 


Send for the Yacht Club Manual of Salads. 
by Agnes Carroll Hayward. Tells how to 
make inexpensive summer dishes. Sent free 
and postpaid on request. 
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A truly delectable condiment —so 
rare in quality that other catsup 
cannot be compared with it. Brings 
to the table the flavor of red ripe 
tomatoes fresh from the field. No 


metal other than silver touches it a 
in the making. i I] 
Ask Your Grocer t 
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“Cake Secrets 

\ 36-Page Book 
& Containsmanycakerecipes, 
thoroughly tried and tested, 
also valuable hints on cake 
baking. One woman writes 
us:"*Llearnedmoreaboutcake 
Z making from ‘Cake Secrets’ 
than from any other book.” 
te today for this book 
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For Home Cake Baking 
Makes Lightest, Finest, Whit- 
est Cakes and Puddings. Keep- 
ing qualities just as good in 
July as December. Endorsed and 
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used for 16 years by best cook —~ ae f ee 

ing teachers. Sold by leading gro- tm, 

ers in clean, sanitary packages. 7 ‘ ; 

lf you cannot get it, write us. a 
IGLEHEART BROS. Gunes Fowe 


Dept.H. Evansville, Ind, U.S.A. 
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rs TERTAINING in hot weather! 
4 What visions of steamy, stifling 
kitchens and exhausting labor the 
very phrase conjures before the 
mental vision of the woman without 
amaid! But supposing all the prep- 
arations could be completed a day 
or so in advance, or in the cool of 
the morning? Supposing there were 
not even chops to broil or soup to 
heat; not a cup, nor plate, nor piece 
of linen to be washed after the guests 
had gone: would not the ordeal be 
robbed of all its terrors and trans- 
formed into a genuine delight? 

To realize this ideal let the intend- 
ing hostess begin by investing a small 
sum in a paper table service. The 
time is past when the use of paper 
pli ites and napery was confined to 
picnics. Today hundreds of sensible 
housewives, even those with serv 
ants, banish the heavy damask frei HOTOGRA 
their tables at the beginning of hot 
weather, and reduce dishwashing to a minimum 
by the use of paper cases for serving all manner 
of edibles. 

Doilies and centerpieces of paper are no longer 
confined to the tawdry, candy-box lace affairs 
of former years, but may be had in many 
shapes and sizes in simple, dignified designs 
which make no pretense of being what they are 
not. Smooth-finished paper plates are obtain- 
able in several sizes, both decorated and plain. 
Drinking-cups of waterproofed paper have long 
been an accomplished fact, as have paper salad, 
ice and soutlé cases. There is as yet no paper 
substitute for silverware, but perhaps even that 
will come in time. 


YAPKINS offer a wide variety of ‘choice. 
LN Beginning with those of plain white at fif- 
teen o spent ah cents a hundred one may travel 
up the scale to the exquisite products of the 
Orient, with their fast- color decorations printed 
on paper as silky and fine as a cobweb, and the 
new, double-thick, dinner-size napkins of home 
manufacture, as heavy and soft in texture as a 
woven fabric. 

As for the menu nothing can be more grateful 
to the palate on a sultry August day than a 
luncheon whose every course is served ice cold. 
Such a meal has the added advat ntage of being 
well adapted for serving on the porch or lawn, 
whereas hot ods are liable to become luke- 
warm and insipi 
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during their progress from 








An hot-weathe é s t 
followi r) n of whic ray be ( 
ready we é in t ; < 
or freezer until wanted. The bouillon may be 


served in souifie Cases r the irgest size al 
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LIVE on an island just off the coast of Maine, 
which in summer boasts a large cottage colony. 
It is not a fashionable resort, like Mount Desert 
or Bar Harbor, its Patrons being families of 
moderate means, few if any of whom employ 
servants. It was ove ch earing a scrap of conver- 


sation be twee! 








l — summer visitors seated on 


ng porches that gave me the idea of 


neighbori 
starting a restaurant. 
‘I do wish Aa re were some plac e to get goo 





d 
plain meals at a reasonable one called 
across to the other. “I wouldn’t mind the rest 
of the work if I could just get rid of the ever- 
lasting cooking and dishwashing.” 

I passed out of earshot, but the suggestion had 
tuken root and be 1 to sprout. With our gar- 
den and dairy to draw upon I felt sure I could 
furnish simple meals at a reasonably low figure 
and make a fair profit. The question of lox ation 
offered the greatest difficulty, and I was still 
puzzling over it when, as I came into view of our 
orchard, with the late afternoon sun casting ¢ 
golden veil over the leafy boughs strung with 
tiny pale-green apples, I noted how an ample 
space could be cleared at the end nearest the 
fence by cutting down two old wi already 
doomed—and I knew that my problem had 
solved itself. 

My enthusiasm received a momentary check 
when I unfolded the plan at the supper table, 
and Father said: ‘Of course you realize that 
a suitable building will cost anywhere from five 
to eight ht indred dollars?” 

That left me gas ping, but just in the nick of 

ime I had an ins piration, and replied as non- 
= ili intly as though i had be en planning it fora 














month: ‘‘Oh, I’m going to have a restaurant ir 
a tent 

*O MAKE a long story short I succeeded it 
‘| getting, for fifty dollars, a second-hand t 
fourteen feet square, with a fly, and a J 
eight-foot tent for a kitchen. To prevent 
dampness both were encircled a narrow 


id Brother 
with a water 


ditch to drain off surface water, 
Dick hel; ved me paint the canvas 
proofing solution. As the fly protected the 
entrance it would never be necessary to close the 
flaps u nh 3s it were ex eptionally cool. 

The question of furnishings required a lot of 
careful figuring. I fing ally decided on rather nar 
row tables running lengthwise on each side of 
the tent, flanked by benches. This arrangement 
left an ample aisle down the center, and, with 
two small tables placed out under the fly, gave a 
peed ins shes seal * pe two. Thelumber 
was bought at the mill and Dick and Father 
nailed it a. Then I stained it a soft silver 
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By Winnitred f 





SEPHINE STORY 


accompanied by sweet wafers. If a more elab- 
orate luncheon is desired cold salmon with green 
sauce may precede the chicken course, and be 
accompanied by radishes and a little watercress. 
Grape sherbet may be served with the chicken. 


Chilled Pineapple Bouillon 
Jellied Chicken 
Asparagus a la Vinaigrette 
Vegetable-Aspic Salad 
Frozen-Apricot Pudding 
Iced Coffee 


Potato Chips 


Cheese Crackers 

Fruit bouillons are little known in this 
country but are exceedingly popular abroad. 
Properly speaking they are soups rather than 
bouillons, but the latter term is applied to them 
by courtesy from the fact that they are usually 
served in cups. 

Pineapple Bouillon 

Add to a quart of boiling water the juice of 
two lemons and the grated pulp of one pine- 
apple (canned fruit also may be used with good 
results). Sweeten to taste, let simmer for five 
minutesandstrainthroughcheesecloth. Thicken 
slightly with arrowroot. Serve very cold with 
a few pieces of diced pineapple in each cup. 


Jellied Chicken 
Joint and boil a chicken, together with a shin- 


bone of veal. Remove the meat from the bones 
in rather large pieces and season with salt and 


pepper while warm. Reduce the liquid to one 
art by boiling, and set aside until it begins 
icken. Then dip a mold in cold water, wipe 

1e with the jelly. Set on the ice a short 

ti o | n (the coating may be applied in 





‘orty Bo aie ers 


By Edna MacAllist 


gray that made it look like old fence rails that 
had been weathered for half a century. 

\ small bench, a table and a three-burner oil 
stove with an oven were installed in the cook 
tent, which was pitched behind the large one. 

The china was decorated with green, and ] 
wrote the menus on green paper and made light 
green chambray diceses for myself and the 
young girl engaged, at three dollars a week, t 
wait on tables and help wash dishes. 

For a sign I decided to use the ancient crane 
and big brass kettle that had been gathering 
cobwebs in the garret since the time of my great 
great-grandmother; and they looked very quaint 

when Dick had fastened them to the top of a tall 
post beside the e poy” eC: 

Two hundred and fifty folders were printed 
announcing the ope ning ofa restaurant at * Le 
Sign of ye Brass Kettle”; and ‘Genuine Home 
Cooking,” ‘“* Milk, Butter and Vegetables From 
Our Own Farm” and ‘‘Special Rates by the 
Week” were made the talking points. The an- 
nouncements included the dinner menu for the 
opening day, and I had them delivered by mes 
which cost less than postage—to every 
cottage on the island. They were also displayed 
in stores and at the boat-landing. 


senger 


yo at the seashore are always eager 
for sea food, so I determined to feature it, 
since it could be had for practically nothing. I 
had been accustomed from childhood to row 
and fish, dig clams and help tend lobster-pots, 
and now had an opportunity to turn my expe 

ience to profitable account. Flounders and 
cunners were abundant, clams to be had for the 
digging, and, despite their scarcity, as compared 
with former years, enough lobsters could be 
trapped to give variety tothe menu. Deep-sea 
| had to buy. 

On the opening day we did not attempt break 

ist and supper, but served dinner straight 
through from noon till seven o’clock. The bill-of- 
fare may appear somewhat limited, but it seemed 
better policy to give a fair sample of what could 
be counted on every day in the week than to 
make a big splurge at the opening and then fail 
to back it up. Here it is: 


h, of course, 


Chowder of Fresh-Caught Cunners 
Steamed Clams 
Fried Flounders or Lamb Chops 
Green Pea Potatoes Cucumber 
Tea Biscuit 
Strawberry Pie 
Tea, Coffee or Milk 


The price was thirty-five cents, or twenty 
cents for a single course with bread and butter 


Cooking or 


> 


Dishwashin 


Rar 


Us 


sectionsif necessary). Thenarrange 
in the bottom of the mold an orna- 
mental design composed of sliced 
hard-boiled egg and cold vegetables, 
such as carrots and green peppers 
cut in fancy shapes, peas, etc. Pour 
in just enough liquid jelly to hold 
this in place, and harden. Then fill 
the mold with chicken interspersed, 
if desired, with mushrooms, bits of 
truffle and hard-boiled egg, and pour 
in as much. jelly as it will hold. 
Keep on the ice until ready to serve. 


Asparagus a la Vinaigrette 

This is simply cold boiled aspar- 
agus served with a dressing com- 
posed of one part of vinegar to three 
parts of olive oil, with salt and pap- 
rika to taste. A few drops of onion 
juice may be added. A pretty color 
effect can be produced by serving 
to each person half a dozen stalks 
of asparagus passed through a ring 
cut from red pepper. Canned asparagus tips 
may be substituted for the fresh vegetable. 


Vexetable-Aspic Salad 


Stew four or five large tomatoes with one small 
onion, chopped, a bay leaf, one tablespoonful of 
sugar and half as much sharp vinegar. Season 
with salt, celery salt, paprika and a pinch of 
mixed spice. Strain, and for every — cup- 
fuls add half a package of soaked gelatin. Add 
one cupful each of diced cucumber, slivered cel- 
ery and cold boiled string beans cut in short 
lengths. Pour into cups to harden, then turn 
out. Serve with mayonnaise. 


Cold Salmon 


Serve to each person a thick slice of cold 
boiled salmon in a border composed of the heart 
leaves of lettuce alternating with quarters of 
hard-boiled egg. Pass the sauce separately. 


Frozen-Apricot Pudding 
Make a custard of one pint anda half of milk 

the yolks of eight eggs, one ounce of sugar and 
a pinch of salt. Strain through cheesecloth and 
add four ounces of chopped almonds and two 
of apricot marmalade. When cold mix thor- 
oughly with half a pint of cream whipped very 
stiff and four ounces of crumbled macaroons. 
Put into a mold with a little marmalade hidden 
inthe center, and freeze. Garnish with blanched 
almonds and whole macaroons. 


Iced Coffee 
Into one quart of hot, strong coffee stir half 
nt of s« aldi ing milk. Sweeten to taste and 
( Serve with ir cream on top, in 
glasses one-third full of shaved ice. 


ia a lemt 


and dessert. We served seventy-five persons 
that day, and received three applications for reg- 

ular board at five dollars a week each. For a 
family of three or more adults a further reduc- 
tion of five per cent. was made, and a special 
price of three dollars and a half for children 
under ten. To those who wanted dinners only 
the rates were two dollars and thirty-five cents 
a week for adults and one dollar and seventy- 
= e cents for children, and a number of families 
gladly availed themselves of this arrangement, 
taking breakfast and supper at home. 

We soon had forty regular boarders, about 
one-third of whom took all three meals. 


" SOON as things were running smoothly I 
£-\ advertised afternoon tea from four to six, 
specializing on waffles, strawberry shortcake 
and sandwiches. I contracted with a neighbor 
to make ice cream, I to furnish the materials. 
Small tables were set out under the trees and we 
soon had a brisk trade established with people 
from the mainland, for whom the sail over and 
back, and a stroll up to the “‘ Brass Kettle” for 
a plate of cream or a cup of tea, made a pleas- 
ant little outing. We also introduced a special 
seventy-five-cent shore dinner that proved im- 
mensely popular with these transient guests. 
By this time I had an extra waitress and a helper 
in the cook tent. 

Of course I made mistakes. It took time and 
experience, for example, to learn how much food 
to prepare, and there were days when we ran 
short, as well as days when there was a surplus; 
but, as most of the perishable viands came from 
the sea “A our own garden, the pecuniary loss 
was slight. I paid Father wholesale prices for 
dairy products and poultry, but, as I had helped 
sn and care for the kitchen garden, he declined 

ayment for the vegetables and be rries. The 
folloy wing spring I pl inted a garden of my own. 

The end of the season found a gratifying bal 
ance in the bank and a number of advance appli- 
cations for board. The second year we had all 
the business we could handle. My day began 
at five o’clock and ended at eight or nine, but 
the fact that I liked the work and that the sea 
son was only four months long prevented it from 
becoming burdensome. I believe the success of 

‘Brass Kettle” was due, first, to the novelty 
of the surroundings; and, second, to the fact 
that a few dishes cooked and served as perfectly 
is IT knew how were offered each day, rather 
than a larger variety carelessly prepared. 

Any woman similarly situated could succeed 
with such an enterprise, for the crying demand 
at most summer resorts is for good food, attract 
ively served, for a moderate price. 

















Invented Just 


For Babies 


Weinvented the 
Rubens Shirt 21 








years ago. Since 
then 15,000,000 


babies have worn 
it and more than 
1,000,000 children 
have it on today. 

That’s because 
it’s two-ply in 
front, protecting 
thelungsandstom- 
ach, thus warding 
off summer coughs 
and colds. 

And because it is made without 
buttons and has no open laps, yet is 
adjustable and always a perfect fit. 

Why doesn’t your little one enjoy 
these advantages? 


Rubens Shirts 








For Infants 

| 1 

Ask for Rubens Shirts and 1 31 
be sure that this label appears | Reg. U.S. Pate Mice! 
on the front. This shirtisour Poo - 


invention, and this whole fac- 
tory is devoted to its right production. 

Sizes for any age from birth. Made in cotton, 
wool and silk. Also in merino (half wool). Also 
in silk and wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 

Sold by dry-goods stores. Ask us for pictures, 
sizes and prices. 





Trademark re 
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No Trouble 


550,233 


No Buttons 
Patent Nos. 528,988 











Rubens & Marble, Inc. 


8 N. Market St., Chicago 


























Women of Refinement 


are seeking dentistry which restores 
their eectht to normal health and 
natural appearance. 


DE TREY’S 
SYNTHETIC PORCELAIN 


now used by a majority of dentists 
of Europe and America, makes such 
dental work possible. 
Your dentist will be glad to discuss it with you. 
THE. L. D. CAULK COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Laboratories, Milford, Delaware 
Established 37 Years 




















is necessary 
but the odor is not 


Neither is excessive perspiration. 
Nilodox eliminates odor and cor- 
rects excessive perspiring. i 


ILODO ain 


ew 


Nilodox is an enti rely new product of the 
abs h ind d 

odor ant i in its y tt. It will make 
warm weather enjoyable for you 
Big bottle, 50c. lodox is being placed 
on sale with druggists as fast as possible 
Send us 50c for full-size bottle, prepaid 



























Monroe Pharmacal Company 
Room 1305, 5 S. 5th Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 











YOU CAN BE A NURSE 


Hospital training at home. General, 


medical, obstetrical, gynecological and 


surgical nursing. Instruction by phy- 

s sicians and graduate nurses. 20 years’ 

* experience, Affiliated with The Central 
Ld Hospital of Philadelphia. Send for 
free books to Miss Frazier, Superin- 


tendent Philadelphia School for Nurses, 
‘ 2223 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The smallest ingredient 
is the most important 


REEZING magnifies the 
imperfections of cheap 
flavoring. “That’s why, in mak- 
ing frozen desserts, it is so essen- 
tial that you always use the 
best extract. 

















For delicate flavor and tempting fra- 
grance Burnett’s has no equal in the 
world. For 67 years it has been the 
standard of American housewives. 
It is made from selected rich, ripe 
Mexican vanilla beans. Extracts from 
culls, pods and the rank ‘Tahaiti bean 
may be labelled ‘f Pure’’— but they 
cannot impart the matchless flavor of 
Burnett’s Vanilla. 





Dainty and Artistic Desserts 


115 suggestions for new 
and dainty desserts will 
be sent you free if you will 
mention your grocer’s 
name when writing. 













TWO BUNCES NET 





BURNETT'S 


ow {| JOSEPH BURNETT CO. |) 
Dept. A H : 
36 India Street, Boston, Mass. ae : . 
Ha 
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Add The “Fruity Flavor” 
To YOUR Salads! 


The success of a Salad depends on how 
it’s ‘‘Dressed.’’?’ You can make a MUCH 
BETTER Salad Dressing with Pompeian 


Olive Oil! It is distinguished by its 
‘Fruity Flavor’’; its ripe-Olive Taste. It 
is the First Pressing of choice Mediterra- 


nean Olives. People who have never liked 
“Olive Oil’? like Pompeian, because it is 
FINE; and it KEEPS FINE in the 
Air-Tight, Light-Proof Tin. 

Half Pints 25c Pints 50c Quarts $1.00 
FULL MEASURE GUARANTEED BY US 
FREE—16-page book of Tempting 
Salad-Recipes. Ask us for it. 


POMPEIAN CO., Inc., Washington, D.C. 





POMPEIAN*oit* 


OIL 














» 10 Days Free Trial 


ywns, also skirts, for s« 
Maternity > r of Ao un ndst reet wear. Nomo ore ripping, 
G basting or cutting to alter waist, lengthen 
OWNDS or shorten skirt, Write for Free Samples, 
Special Summer Style Book and 10 Day Free Trial Offer. 
Address me personally, 


MRS.GRACE MINOR, 


Care Beyer & Williams 
Garment Co., Dept. A, 

















Dr. Esenwein 


Buffalo, N. Y 
ns SHORT-STORY WRITING 
f A course of forty lessons int t 


ind writing of the Short- Story t ad 
oi Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’ S egenine. 
page cata ec. bri aay 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
70 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 


“dg Berg 








eaam 100 Engraved Secencenaeh, $5.40 
) da Invitations, $6. 


2envelopes foreach. 
Fach add'l 1 


graved Calling Cards, $1. Write for sanmles 1 


"| rect forms. Royal Engraving Co.,178.9th St., Phila, “4 

















Any woman can make money 
this Fall in odd hours. We will pay you 
liberally for looking after our subscrip- 
tions and renewals among your friends 
and neighbors. <A postal card of in- 
quiry will bring full details. 

Box 533, Agency Division 


The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 















































What to D 
By Marion 


N ILK undergoes many changes, some of 
them harmless and some more or less 
harmful. The most common change is that of 
souring. Bacteria present in the milk act upon 
the sugar and change it into lactic acid. After 
a certain amount of this acid has been produced 
the growth of the bacteria is stopped and no 
further change in the sugar takes place, though 
undoubtedly certain other changes take place 
both in the fat and in the proteid. 

There is no evidence that sour milk is un- 
wholesome. The objection to it seems to be 
chiefly one of taste. 

Sour milk is often used for mixing griddle 

cakes and quick doughs, because the acid it 
contains will be neutralized by the soda added 
and thus produce the effervescence which will 
make the dough light. The souring process 
seems to have affected the protein substances 
in the milk so that such a dough is more tender 
than one made with sweet milk and baking 
powder. 

Because of the tendency to use an excess 
of soda with it the use of sour milk has been 
condemned. But thick sour milk is not very 

variable in acidity, and the use of one even tea- 
spoonful of soda with each pint of sour milk 
is safe. Soda is inexpensive and sour milk is 
also, while cream of tartar and baking powder 
are costly. Half a level teaspoonful of soda is 
usually enough when one cupful of molasses 
is used, as it is with one cupful of sour milk. 


Sour-Milk Pie 


For one pie allow one pint of sour milk, half 
a teaspoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of 
molasses, half a cupful of sultana raisins, one 
tablespoonful of cleaned currants, one table- 
spoonful of melted butter and half a teaspoon- 
ful of ginger extract. 

Mix together, pour into a crust-lined tin and 
place strips of the pastry over the top. Bake 
in a moderately hot oven until ready. 


Raisin Bread 


Scald one cupful of cornmeal with sufficient 
hot water to moisten it well. When cool add 
one cupful of sour milk or cream, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt and half a cupful of molasses. Sift 
one teaspoonful of baking soda with two cup- 
fuls of Graham flour and stir in with one cupful 
of sultana raisins. 

Steam in a buttered and covered mold for 
two hours and a half. 
Chocolate Gingerbread 

Mix half a cupful of sour milk with one cup- 
ful of molasses, one teaspoonful of powdered 
ginger, half a teas poonful of powdered mace, 
half a teaspoonful of powdered cinnamon, a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of salt and one tea- 
spoonful of baking soda dissolved in two table- 
—— of water. 

Gradually stir in two cupfuls of flour, four 
table ‘spoonfuls of grated chocolate and half a 
cupful of seeded raisins. 

Put the mixture into a buttered and floured 
cake-tin, and bake in a steady oven for forty- 
five minutes. 


Light Doughnuts 


One cupful of thick sour cream, one cupful 
and three-quarters of sour milk, two eggs, one 
cupful of sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, one 
teaspoonful of baking soda, one teas poontul of 
cream of tartar, grated nutmeg to taste, four 
drops of lemon tube flavor and flour to make a 
soft dough. 

Beat up the eggs; add the cream, milk, 
sugar, salt, soda, cream of tartar, nutmeg, 
lemon and flour. Set the dough aside in a cool 
place for three hours. Then roll out and cut 
with a cutter. 

Fry in plenty of smoking-hot fat. 
and sprinkle with sugar. 
a soft one. 


Drain 
The dough must be 


Sour-Milk Salad Dressing 

Beat the yolks of three eggs until light; add 
one teaspoonful of mustard, two teaspoonfuls of 
salt,a dash of red peppe “rand twotable spoonfuls 
of sugar. Beat up the whites of the eggs and 
add two tablespoonfuls of melted butter and 
one cupful of sour milk. 

Pour all into a double boiler and stir and 
cook until creamy; add half a cupful of sour 
vinegar, and beat well. If the mixture begins 
to curdle remove from the fire and _ beat 
thoroughly. 


Sour-Milk Johnny Cake 


Mix two tablespoonfuls of butter into one 
cupful of cornmeal and one cupful of flour; 
add half a cupful of sugar, half a teaspoonful 
of salt, half a teaspoonful of baking soda, two 
well-beaten eggs and one cupful of sour milk or 
cream. 

Turn into a buttered shallow pan, and bake 
in a hot oven. 


Coftee Squares 


Cream two cupfuls and a half of sugar — 
a quarter of a cupful of lard and a quarter of « 
cupfulof butter; add half a cupful of sour milk, 
one teaspoonful of baking soda, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, half a teaspoonful of powdered 
ginger, half a teaspoonful of powdered cinna 
mon and half a teaspoonful of grated nutmeg. 

Grind through a food chopper one cupful 
of seeded raisins, one cupful of currants and 
one cupful of English walnut meats; add to the 
mixture, with flour enough to make a stiff 
dough. Roll out about two inches thick, and 
bake in a moderate oven. Cover with boiled 
frosting and cut into squares. Serve with coffee. 


NOTE 


inquiries to Miss Neil in care of THe Lapies’ Hi 


o With 


Harris 


Miss Neil will be very glad to answer any questions which the readers of THE JouRNAI 
ask her about any problem of cooking and housekeeping, if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 
ME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsy! 






Sour Mi 


Neil 





Sour-Milk Pancakes 


Sift together two cupfuls of flour, one salt- 
spoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of baking soda 
and one teaspoonful of sugar; add gradually 
two cupfuls of sour milk or cream, beating 
until bubbly. Stir in one well-beaten egg, and 
bake on a very hot, greased griddle. 


Spoon Bread 


Scald half a cupful of cornmeal with three- 
quarters of a pint of boiling water; add two 
well-beaten eggs, half a teaspoonful of salt, 
half a teaspoonful of baking soda dissolved in 
one cupful and a half of sour milk, and one 

tablespoonful of melted butter. 

Turn into a deep, buttered baking-dish and 
bake in a moderate oven until ready. Serve 
with a spoon. 


Cornmeal Flapjacks 

Mix one quart of sour milk, one teaspoonful 
of salt, two well-beaten eggs, one teaspoonful of 
baking soda dissolved in four tablespoonfuls 
of hot water, two tablespoonfuls of melted but- 
ter, half a cupful of sifted flour, two table- 
spoonfuls of molasses and enough cornmeal to 
make a griddlecake batter. 

Bake on a hot griddle, 
very large. 


making the cakes 


Hlominy Bread 


Mash two cupfuls of well-cooked hominy 
with one cupful of sour cream; beat in the 
yolks of four eggs; add one tablespoonful of 
melted butter, one teaspoonful of salt, half a 
teaspoonful of baking soda, three tablespoon- 
fuls of sifted flour and the whites of the eggs 
beaten to a stiff froth. 

Pour into a well-buttered tin and bake in a 
quick oven. 


Sour-Cream Waffles 


Beat two eggs light; add two cupfuls of sour 
cream in which one tablespoonful of baking 
soda has been dissolved; add half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt and flour to make a thin batter. 

Pour into a hot, well-greased waffle-iron, 
shut the iron when it is filled, turn it, and in a 
few minutes turn again. When the waffles are 
brown on both sides place in layers. Serve 
very hot, cutting through the layers to serve. 
Eat with plenty of butter and honey. 

Ginger Gems 

Put two tab lespoonf fuls of butter, one cupful 
cupful of molasses into a 
saucepan and warm sligh tly, but do not allow 
to melt; beat well for ten minutes; add two 
table spoonfuls of ( me ype d pres¢ rved ginger, one 
teaspoonful of powdered mace, and, gradually, 
one cupful of Sia cream. Sift one teaspoonful 
of baking soda with five cupfuls of flour and 
sift again and add to the mixture. 

Fill buttered and floured gem-pans two- 
thirds full, and bake in a hot oven. 


of sugar and one 


Chocolate Crullers 


Beat three tablespoonfuls of butter to a 
cream with half a cupful of sugar; add gradu- 
ally to this the well-beaten yolks of three eggs, 
one cupful and a half more of sugar, one cup- 
ful of sour milk, one teaspoonful of vanilla 
extract, two ounces of chocolate grated and 
melted over hot water, half a teaspoonful of 
baking soda dissolved in one te iblespoonful ol 
hot water, the whites of eggs beaten to a stiff 
froth and sufficient flour to make a soft dough. 

Roll out and cut with a cutter. Fry in 
plenty of smoking-hot fat. 


Graham Fruit Bread 


Sift two cupfuls of Graham flour into a basin; 
add one cupful of white flour, half a teaspoonful 
of salt, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, two table- 
spoonfuls of molasses, one teaspoonful of baking 
soda dissolved in four tablespoonfuls of water, 
one cupful of sour milk, half a cupful of chopped 
nut meats, half a cupful of sultana raisins and 
half a cupful of stoned and chopped dates. 

Mix and turn into a buttered and floured 
bread-tin. Bakeina moderate oven forone hour. 


Fruit Cake 


Cream two cupfuls of butter with two cup- 
fuls of brown sugar; add five well-beaten yolks 
of eggs, half a cupfu il of sour cream, one cupful 
of sultana raisins, one cupful of currants, one 
cupful of seeded raisins, one cupful of chopped 

candied pineapple, one cupful of chopped nut 
meats, half a cupful of chop ped candied citron 
peel, four cupfuls of sifted flour, half a ge 
spoonful of baking soda, one teaspoonful « 

grated nutmeg, two teaspoonfuls of powde ae 
ginger, half a teaspoonful of powdered cloves, 
one quarter of a cupful of fruit juice, two 
squares of grated chocolate melted in three 
tablespoonfuls of hot water, and the whites of 


eggs beaten to a stiff froth 
Turn into a papered cake-tin and bake in a 
moderate oven for one hour and a half 





Sugar Cookies 

Beat two-thirds of a « 
one cupful and a ha 
one cupful and a 


upful of butter with 


half of sour cream or milk, 


lf of sugar toa cream; add 


sift in four cupfuls of flour, one teaspoonful of 
baking soda and half a teaspoonful of salt. Add 


more flour if necessary to make a dough to be 

well handled. Roll out on a floured baking 
board, cut, and bake in a hot oven. Keep the 
materials all cold while rolling out. 


By mixing the dough the night before and 


putting it in a cool place it will be found easy 
to handle. 


may care te 









































You Enjoy Wearing 
These White Frocks 


They are made of Indian Head — 
the handsome white wash fabric 
that doesn’t wrinkle easily—looks 
and wears as well as linen at a 
fraction of its cost. 
ference in price. 


Note the dif- 





27, 33, 36 and 45 in. wide at 122 to 25c a yard. 


is ideal for waists, dresses, suits, skirts 
and children’s clothes because it stays 
fresh longer than most white fabrics 
and always keeps its good 
looks. 

Ask for it at your dealer’s. Be 
sure you get the genuine with 
“INDIAN HEAD”? in dotted let- 


ters on the selvage, every yard. 


Write us for —_ 


so that you can mah 





Amory, Browne 2 Co. 
Dept. Q, 48 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 








t French Perfumers, Dept. A 
1 





involves no sacrifice of beauty when the com- 
plexion is guarded by LABLACHE. It protects 
he delicate texture of the skin from sun and 
wind — from the smoke of 
travel, dust of motoring. 
Preserves a fine com- 
plexion, restores one 
that has faded. 


Refuse Substitutes 

















BEN. LEVY CO. 


25 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 














Your Boudoir 


| Deserves a Good Supply of 


| 
| “DAM. ASC U Ss” 
| 


| ‘XAMINE one abe See 
how handsomely it is made 
of slender, fnely-temperes 


steel wire. Unclaspit. Test the 











SS pe y flat shie wl 
prevents the cloth ic 
Damascus Safety Pins are made in ke 
Black, Gold finishes. Highly for 
Dress and Surgeons’ use 





Look for the Oafville trade-mark on 

every paper and card of pins you y. : 

, ¢ P o4 Py 

Makers also of Clinton Never-Rust Safety ¢ ) 2 
oe ~ 

Pins for the Nursery, and Soran com- ¢ "S 5 

mon’? Pins with needle-sharp points that 7% r 


cannot hook over. 
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Take Every Precaution 


Avoid sunburn and tanning; 
they not only discolor the skin but 
toughen it and make the pores 
coarse. 

Protect your skin and it will not 
burn half so readily. 

Never use a cold cream or grease 
preparation before exposure to the 


sun. 
NOT A COLD CREAM 


Pond’s Vanishing Cream offers 
just the protection the skin needs. 
It is not a cold cream—it contains 
absolutely no grease. 

The substance used as its base 
is recommended by scientists as un- 
surpassed for preventing roughen- 
ing and sunburn. Use Pond’s Van- 
ishing Cream freely. You will find 
it improves the clearness and healthy 
tone of your complexion; that it im- 
parts a most refreshing sensation of 
coolness and softness. You need 


POND’S 63525 
VANISHING CREAM 


A free sample tube on request, or 
send 4c for large trial size, enough for 


two weeks. Made by the makers of 


POND’S EXTRACT 
















the universal lotion for brt ind 

burns ! hold e J 

Americar ie. Send 4e fe 

POND'S EXTRACT CO., 

New York | 
A] Talcum, ¢ ( ) S 
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* i ae 
iWhy that Corn? 
Why that pain, when 
Blue-jay would relieve it 
instantly? 

Why have a corn, when 


Blue-jay would remove it 
in two days? | 








Why that discomfort, when 
millions of people could tell you 
a way to get rid of it? 


These are the facts. 

Blue-jay is applied in a jiffy. 
And from that instant the pain is 
relieved. 

Then, while you work or sleep or 
play, Blue-jay undermines the 
corn. Generally in two days you 
can lift it out, without any pain or 


| 

| 

| 

t by] 
rolible 

5 rouble. 








r] , . : 
nink { vy eas W simple 
WI! ile yo pare corns, or treat 
1 . 
nN other nett " vc 
1 other petty ways, Blue-jay 
IS taking Out a million corns a 
TY) mtr 


l 


It is simply folly, in these mod 
ern days, to suffer from acorn. A 


single test will prove this. 


Blue-jay 
For Corns 


15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
é Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 





























A NEW WAY OF 
KILLING THE FLY 


By C.‘T. Switzler 


N THE recent widespread crusade against 

the house fly, that has been conducted for 
two years with such good results, it has been 
impressed upon the public over and over again 
that flies are born in filth and feed upon it; 
that they breed in manure piles, dead animals, 
and in decayed animal and vegetable matter. 
With this before them dwellers in cities may 
conclude that upon their premises the fly has 
no breeding place, for stables are few and 
generally well cared for, sewerage systems 
contribute to better sanitary conditions than 
are possible in country towns, and Boards of 
Health are active in their efforts to prevent 
accumulations of all decaying matter. 

But the household garbage receptacle, a 
noxious though necessary utensil, is over- 
looked and forgotten. This, with hardly an 
exception, is a veritable fly hatchery. Gar- 
bage is more attractive to tlies than anything 
else. They feed freely upon this refuse and 
deposit their eggs upon it. These eggs hatch in 
about thirty-six hours in normal summer tem- 
peratures, and thus the garbage becomes cov- 
ered with maggots. 

The collection and disposal of garbage in a 
large city is a great problem. It enters here 
only to that degree in which the garbage col- 
lector relates to it. The collector’s duty does 
not require that he shall clean the receptacles 
which he ‘‘empties.””> He removes only that 
material which freely leaves the receptacle 
when he dumps it, with the inevitable result 
that much matter is left clinging to sides and 
bottom. It is what is left in the receptacle 
after each collection, not what is taken away, 
that so vitally concerns us. This material soon 
becomes putrid, if not already so, and generates 
the foul, sickening gases everywhere emanating 
from such receptacles. 

Along with the material left in the recep- 
tacle will be fly eggs and maggots. In hot 
weather the maggot and pupa stages of a fly’s 





\ Pail Fitted With a Garbage-Bag 


development run from ten to fourteen days, so 
that before the collector calls the following week 
considering there is only a weekly collection) 
the maggots will have become flies. And it is 
obvious that more frequent collections of them- 
selves will not impede this development. 


\ JITH the coéperation of the Sanitary 

Division of the Public Works Department 
of the city of Boston I conducted during the 
summer a two months’ demonstration in a 
section of the city, showing the advantages of 
paper garbage-bags as a means of fly preven- 
tion, coincidentally establishing improved san- 
itary conditions in that district and materially 
facilitating the actual work of collection. 
These bags were made of heavy y oiled paper, 
strong and practically waterproof, and were 
ised as linings for the receptacles. Each 
iouseholder was requested to drain all garbage 
vefore it was put in the bag, and it is evident 
hat, serving as a lining, the bag prevented the 
garbage coming in contact with the sides and 
bottom of the receptac le. 

The advantages of this were manifold. The 
collector removed the bag, and in doing so took 
ull the garbage, all the maggots, all the pupx 
ind all the tly eggs. He ac tually emptied these 
receptacles without any intention or special 
effort to do so. It was simply the natural con 
sequence by virtue of the bag’s presence, and 
he could not avoid it. A new bag was installed 
in eve ry receptacle after each collection, re- 
sulting not only in the discontinuance of the 
fearful odors arising from long-standing putrid 
garbage, but also, what is more to be valued 
in the work of fly extermination, the garbage 
receptacle was immediately and_ effectively 
removed as a household fly hatchery. 

When we stop to consider that the house fly 
and the stable fly are the two species that are 
the most persistent in spreading disease germs, 
and that these flies breed and come to life in 
garbage receptacles to which they have access, 
the conclusion is forced upon us that in all ef- 


flies attention must 





1 prevention ol 


ided between stables, alleyways and 





pat R bags for garbage receptacles are inex 
pensive. Besides serving as a direct means 
toward fly prevention, and establishing better 

itary conditions by making certain the com 
plete re moval of all garbage, they will prove 
n economical investment for the householder. 
rt id in the liquid generated by the de 
composition of vegetable matter in garbage 


destroys metal receptacles more rapidly than 

t. The bag, if sufficiently oiled to be water 
proof, prevents this. In performing its fun 
tions the bag holds the water and keeps the 
receptacle dry. Those who live in climates 
where ice forms will recognize in this feature a 
means by which their garbage receptacles may 
be saved from the ice-pick in the hands of the 
none too careful collector. With a bag in use 
the garbage will freeze within it, and bag and 
garbage may be lifted from the receptacle like 
any loose piec e of ice. 

















“The Story of 
Nancy Gay” 


It throws a brilliant light on a burning 
question of consuming interest. ° 


A limited edition has been printed and 
you can have your copy sent you free by 
writing at once. Write today. A postal 


will do. 
N.C. G. A. 
29 West 39th Street 
New York City 





























AARON LEVINSTONI 


Up From the Steerage 


Ten years ago an emigrant boy came from Russia, in the 
steerage, to New York. ‘‘My fatherland,’’ he writes, ‘‘ was 
barbarous, full of darkness and ignorance.’ He had no edu- 
cation, yet within him was the yearning for light and freedom. 

For months the boy suffered many hardships. “Then he 
learned of the Curtis Plan for boys, and cast his lot with 
The Ladies Home Journal and The Saturday Evening Post. He 
canvassed for orders and soon had a big list of customers. 


The boy’s business grew until The — Levinstone, a foreign boy who, with- 
Curtis Publishing Company sent a rep- out money and in a strange country, 
resentativefrom Philadelphiatoseehim. rose from the steerage to the position 
Together they planned a circulation Of 4 practicing attorney. 
campaign in New York City. The To every boy reader Aaron Levin- 
young man’s part was to trainthe route stone sends this message: ‘‘ Success 
men and to see that the copies were and the Curtis Plan for boys go hand 
distributed. It was a pretty big job in hand. Enlist in the Curtis army of 
for a young fellow with his handicap, boys if you want to succeed.”’ 
but he had unlimited grit and deter- His story is particularly significant. 
minavion, and he made good. It tells what our Plan has helped one 

But that is not all. Every spare mo- boy to do, even in the face of appar- 
ment at his disposal the boy devoted — entlyoverwhelmingobstacles. It should 
to preparing himself for college. Finally be an inspiration to every American 
he entered the New York University boy, a lesson to every parent who has 
Law School, from which he graduated not yet realized that a boy becomes 
inJune,1913. Thisisthestoryof Aaron — industrious by being industrious. 


If you wish your boy to acquire the habit of persistency in doing some- 

thing worth while, write for our illustrated booklet, ‘‘What Shall I Do 

With My Boy?”’ Upon request a copy will be sent you free of charge. 
If you are a boy and want to start at once, state that fact, 
and everything necessary will be sent you. Write today to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Sales Division, Box 534 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


















































What 
William J. 
Burns 


writes of 


Ladies’ Home 
Journal Boys 


“I have frequently spoken 
about the character of boys sell- 
ing 7 he Ladies HomeJournaland 
The Saturday Evening Post, and 
have wondered what method 
you have adopted for securing 
the splendid, clean, high-grade 
boys engaged in this work. 
Froma perusal of your booklet, 
‘What Shall I Do With My 
Boy?’ I can readily understand 
the deep thought you have 
given the subject. This charac- 
ter of work lays the foundation 
for teaching boys self-reliance. 
By such methods are recruited 
the boys that pay their own tui- 
tion atcollege. A great majority 
of those who work their way 
through college and pay their 
own tuition have attained the 
highest success in life.” 

Mr. Burns concludes with this 
significant statement: 


‘‘In seeking operatives for the higher class 
of important detective work in our Agency, 
I am particularly anxious to select men of this 
character. Wefind they are to be relied upon, 
that they are honest and conscientious. It 
would seem that the work done in acquiring 
their education teaches them not only self- 
reliance, but instills in them the elements of 
honesty and good citizenship. ”’ 





William J. Burns 


Parents, Teachers 
and other persons 


interested in boyscan best grasp 
the full force and meaning of 
Mr. Burns’s testimonial and 
learn what The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Saturday Even- 
ing Post have already done for 
thousands of boys by reading 
for themselves the booklet to 
which he refers, ‘“What Shall I 
DoWith My Boy?’”’ The story 
of the successes of these thou- 
sands of boys, and how while 
having a real boy’s good time 
they have without interfering 
with study or play earned their 
ownspending money andat the 
same time developed those traits 
which are of inestimable value 
in later life, is a mighty interest- 
ing one. Upon request, a copy 
will be sent you free of charge. 
Sales Division, Box 523 


Tre Curtis Pustishinc Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

































































Now the Curtain Rises 
on a New 


Corn Food 


Corn Puffs—with a New Corn Flavor 


Flaky, Bubble-like Globules of Corn 


The queen of foods is ready for you at most grocery stores today. 
Drops of com— airy, floating, fragile pellets, toasted as corn was never 
toasted before. 


Made from corn hearts—the sweet hominy part. Made by grinding, 
cooking, forming into pellets, then exploding those pellets by steam. 


It took eight years to perfect this food. And the man veleo 
did it is Prof. A. P. Anderson, the man who invented Puffed Wheat 
and Puffed Rice. 


Now, in another grain, he explodes every food granule. He makes 
digestion easy and complete. And in crisp, flimsy, toasted morsels he 
gives you the most delightful corn product the world ever knew. 


It is not like any toasted corn you know. Most toasting is done 
by a modest heat. But these pellets of corn, sealed up in huge guns, are 
toasted before their explosion in an oven heat of 550 degrees. And that 
multiplies the flavor. You'll find it entirely new. 


And the form is new. These bubbles melt like snowflakes, and they 
greet the palate in a fascinating way. 


No other such dainty has ever been offered for your morning 
table. Serve it with sugar and cream—mix it with fruit—float it in bowls 


of milk. Scatter the pellets over a dish of ice cream. Season them with 
melted butter for hungry children in the afternoon. 


One taste will tell you why the first who enjoyed them called them 


“The Witching Food.” 
_.. “The 
Gt) 1 Witching 
U Food” 


15c per Pkg. 
Don’t wait to enjoy it. Most grocers now have it. Telephone 
yours, and he'll send it or get it for you. 






Expect it to be a revelation in a food delight, and you'll not be dis- 
appointed. In all our years of cereal making we have found nothing so 
good as Corn Puffs. Nor have you. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 


(598) 




















Thousands 

Of Women 

Are Earming 
Their Pin Money, 
Buying Their 
Clothes, and 
Helping to Pay 
The Grocer, 
Besides 
Supplying Their 
Families With 
Fresh Eggs 

The Year Round, 
By Devoting 

A Few Minutes 
A Day to 

The Care of 
Poultry. 

They are Learning 
How 


By Reading 


The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


Five Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers 
$1.50 the Year by Mail 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 





























— Sean 


“NO, SAH! AH DON’T WANT NO ‘STUBSTUTE? VANT CREAM O° WHEAT.” 


Painted by Edw. V. Brewer far Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1914 by Cream of Wheat Co. 





